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I  AM  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  THE  AUTHOR  OF  TH£ 
Annals  of  Commerce,  for  one  of  the  chief  improveroentt 
of  this  new  edition,  the  map  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which 
Was  composed,  with  the  strictest  appropriation  for  the  work» 
by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  William  Walays  Macpherson. 

The  extent,  the  minuteness,  and  the  accuracy  of  research 
which  have  been  employed  m  it«  composition,  will  be  ob- 
vious on  comparing  the  map  with  any  of  those  which  have 
been  hitherto  published  in  this  country.  Respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  author,  whose  early  promise  of  excellence 
in  his  profession  I  have  frequently  witneued,  ai^d  whose 
death  I  deplore  as  a  public  loss,  induces  me  to  enumerate 
the  authorities  for  the  principal  alterations. 

The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  placet  are  corrected 
throughout  the  whole  map  from  the  best  and  latest  observa- 
tions.  It  includes  the  Turkish  empire  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  together  with  Hungary,  Lower  Egypt,  Bnd  the 
frontiers  of  Russiiu 

The  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  with  Circassia  and  Georgia,  are  taken  from  the 
large  map  of  Russia*  lately  published  St  St  Petersburg  in  a 
hundred  sheets,  wbioh  was  lent  to  me  for  the  pmpote  by  Mr. 
Vauohan,  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  The  coasts  of 
Albania  and  Dalmatia  are  much  improved  from  the  large 
Venetian  chart  The  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
arc  from  the  best  modem  charts,  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  French  and  Russian  observations. 

A  plan  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  iU  environs  also 
accompanies  the  work. 
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PREFACE. 


The  great  number  of  books  which  have 
already  been  written  on  the  government  and 
institutions  of  the  Turkish  empire,  seems  to 
render  superfluous  any  further  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  subject.  Tlie  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent authors  are,  however,  so  various  and 
discordant  that  it  appears  no  less  difficult  to 
reconcile,  than  impossible  to  credit,  their 
relations. 

Some  travellers  have  avowedly  neglected 
any  research  into  the  peculiar  customs,  man* 
ners,  and  opinions  of  the  Turks,  while  others, 
less  ingenuous,  have  observed  them  superfi- 
cially and  even  falsely,  have  guessed  at  what 
they  have  not  understood,  and  have  de- 
scribed rather  what  they  have  imagined  than 
what  they  have  beheld. 
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The  European  provinces  of  Turkey,  in- 
teresting as  they  are  from  their  past  celebrity 
and  their  actual  importance,  are,  however, 
scarcely  better  known,  except  in  the  mere 
geographical  outline,  tlian  the  forests  of 
America  or  the  deserts  of  Africa.  The 
foreign  traveller,  unfamiliarized  with  the 
manners,  and  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  people  whom  he  studies,  can 
have  only  a  distant  view,  or  a  transient 
glance,  even  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  his  subject:  his  descriptions  are  neces* 
sarily  hasty  and  imperfect,  and,  when  com- 
pared with  the  original  model,  resemble 
rather  the  dreams  of  a  diseased  brain  than 
the  ideas  treasured  up  in  the  memory  from 
intelligent  and  minute  investigation. 
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He  who  tells  nothing  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, that  they  should  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradict  him/'  But  while  the 
traveller  is  allowed  the  exercise  of  so  exten- 
sive a  privilege,  he  becomes  responsible,  in 


HI 

an  equal  degree,-  for  any  abuse  of  the  autho- 
rity with  which  he  is  invested.  As  I  claim  j 
for  my  labours,  in  common  with  my  pre- 
decessors in  this  career,  the  same  indul- 
gence, I  have  consequently  hazarded  asser- 
tions which  can  derive  support  only  from  a 
reliance  on  the  veracity  of  the  author.  The 
remoteness  of  my  subject  from  general  ob- 
servation, leaves,  however,  the  right  of  cen- 
sure or  contradiction  in  so  few  hands  that 
the  reader  is  justified  in  with-holding  his 
assent,  until  I  adduce  proof,  that  the  means 
which  I  have  possessed,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  have  been  placed,  hav^ 
qualified  me  for  the  task  which  I  have  un- 
dertaken. 

A  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  the  British 
factory  at  Constantinople,  and  about  fifteen 
months  at  Odessa  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  occasional  excursions  to  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  a  famihar  intimacy  with  the  most 

respectable  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  their 
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interpreters;  a  long  and  not  unemployed 
leisure;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  the  country  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  communication ;  must  have  fur- 
nished opportunities  for  original  observation, 
and  have  enabled  me  to  discriminate,  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  inexperienced  rea- 
der, between  the  imaginary  and  the  real  in 
the  relations  of  former  writers. 

For  the  general  confirmation  of  these  facts 
I  may  refer  to  gentlemen  of  rank  and  re- 
spectability, not  only  in  this  country,  but 
on  the  Continent,  and  may  presume  with 
confidence,  that  His  Majesty's  ambassadors 
at  the  Porte,  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Continental  powers,  who  honoured  me 
with  their  friendship  in  Turkey,  will  justify 
my  appeal  to  their  testimony. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  sucli,  that  a  mere  per- 
sonal acquaintance  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
the  relative  position  of  all  classes  of  Euro- 


peans.  But  I  may  boast  of  having  obtained, 
and  pl-eserved  uninterruptedly,  the  friend- 
ship of  His  Excellency  Mr.  Liston,  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  his  brother  and  colleague 
in  the  embassy,  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  of  the 
Imperial  Internuncio  Baron  Herbert  Rath- 
keal,  M.  Van  Dedera  the  Batavian  ambassa- 
dor, M.  de  KnoblesdorfF  the  Prussian  en- 
voy, and  M.  Descorches  (formerly  Marquis 
de  Sainte  Croix)  ambassador  from  the  French 
republic.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing personally  acquainted  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  modern  travellers  in  Tur- 
key, and  have  been  gratified  by  having  it  in 
my  power  to  assist  their  inquiries,  and  to 
point  out  to  their  observation  objects  con- 
nected with  their  diiferent  pursuits.  Some 
gentlemen  have  done  me  the  honour  to  ac- 
.  knowledge,  that  they  derived  advantage  from 
my  communications ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  imputed  to  vanity,  that  I  record  with  a 
melahcholy  satisfaction  the  last  grateful  ex- 
pressions of  a  scholar  whose  heart  glowed 
with  every  virtue,  and  whose  mind  was  both 
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enriched  by  literature  and  enlarged  hy  phi- 
losophy. 

The  name  of  Tweddell  is  dear  to  many 
who  knew  his  worth:  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  university  of  Cambridge  by  the 
elegance  of  his  genius :  he  had  visited  the 
northern  courts,  and  had  travelled  over  some 
of  the  most  interesting  countries  of  Europe : 
if  he  had  lived  to  complete  his  tour,"  his 
name  woidd  have  descended  with  honour  to 
posterity :  and  although  the  materials  which 
he  left  were  dispersed  and  unconnected,  those 
which  remained  were  still  sufficient,  if  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, to  form  a  monument  which  might  res-- 
cue  his  memory  from  unmerited  oblivion. 
He  died  at  Athens,  and  was  buried  in  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  Three  days  before  his 
death  he  wrote  me  the  following  letter,  which 
I  value  from  my  respect  for  its  amiable  au- 
thor, and  preserve  the  more  carefully  as  it  is 
the  last  which  he  ever  wrote. 
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14th  July  1799.  "  I  write  to  you,  my 
dear  Sir,  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  harbour 
of  Piraeus,  which  in  half  an  hour  hence  will 
transport  Mc  Neave  to  Smyrna,  from  whence 
he  will  proceed  to  Constantinople.  I  am  de- 
sirous, that  he  should  not  set  sail  without 
taking  charge  of  half  a  dozen  lines  for  you, 
because  I  recollect  with  continued  satisfac- 
tion the  resources  which  I  derived  from  your 
society  during  my  residence  at  Pera,  and 
promise  myself  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
will  thank  me  for  havjing  procure^  you  the 
acquaintance  of  this  gentleman.  I  do  not 
add  a  syllable  upon  any  other  subject.  There 
is  so  much  noise  ^  above,  around,  and  un- 
derneath,' that  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
few  words  which  I  have  written  will  be  in- 
telligible to  you.  I  hope  at  least  you  will 
understand,  even  though  you  should  not  be 
able  to  read  it,  that  my  best  wishes  attend 
you  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  that  I  am,  my 
dear  Sir,  ever  very  truly  yours, 

J.   TwEDDELL.'' 
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Placed  by  circumstances  in  a  country  where 
the  general  appearances  of  nature,  and  more 
especially  the  general  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, are  so  exceedingly  different  from  those 
to  which  I  had  been  familiarized,  I  was 
consequently  led  to  observe,  though  without 
having  formed  any  fixed  design,  the  occur- 
rences that  were  daily  passing  before  me. 
General  manners  more  particularly  attracted 
my  notice,  whether  from  natural  taste  and 
the  bent  of  preceding  studies,  or  because, 
from  the  means  which  were  in  my  power,  I 
judged  myself  qualified  to  prosecute  my  in- 
quiries in  this  department  with  greater  pro- 
spect of  success.  I  read  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding travellers^  who,  by  pointing  out  what 
chiefly  merits  attention,  shorten  the  labour 
of  observation:  I  selected  from  their  writ- 
ings such  remarks  as  I  found  corresponding 
with  the  original  model ;  and  having  thus 
ascertained  their  accuracy,  I  treasured  them 
up  in  my  own  mind,  and  considered  them 
as  a  legitimate  augmentation  of  the  stock  of 
my  own  knowledge.     Attached  to  no  sys- 


tem,  having  np  hypothesis  to  defend,   and 
being  influenced  neither  by  affection  nor  ani- 
mosity, I  merely  accumulated  observations 
and  amassed  ideas.    I  studied  effects  in  their 
different  relations  without  hastily  inquiring 
after  causes.     It  required  a  long  familiarity 
with  the  usages  of  the  country,  and  experi- 
ence in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
be  able   to    discriminate  between    what    is 
genuine  and  habitual,   and  what  is  adyen* 
titious  and  adulterated.     It  was  necessary  to 
observe  the  same  conduct  in  different  per- 
sons, to  compare  it  in  its  various  operations, 
and  to  identify  it  under  dissimilar  circum- 
stances,   before  incorporating   it  with  that 
distinguishing  mass  of  peculiar  habits  which 
constitute  the  national  character,  and  from 
which  particularities  and  individual  features 
are  to  be  excluded.     In  the  possession  of 
means,  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  task  which  I  had  set  to  myself,  consisted 
.the  superior  advantage  of  my  position  over 
that  of  the  cursory  traveller,  who  must  de« 
rive  his  information  almost  entirely  from  in« 


quiry.  He  has  previously  arrahged  a  series 
of  questiooBv  ^^^  h®  writes  down  in  his 
tablets  such  information  as  he  is  able  to  ob- 
tain, which  must  frequently  be  vague,  in- 
correct, or  exaggerated.  In  his  eagerness 
for  information  he  cannot  expect  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  -surface:  the  folds  of  the  human 
heart  cannot  be  developed  by  a  transient 
glance;  nor  are  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  mankind  written  in  a  language 
which  he  who  runneth  may  read. 

While  I  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
those  whose  labours  have  removed  the  dif- 
ficulties which  perhaps  would  have  wholly 
impeded,  and  certainly  would  have  consider- 
ably retarded,  my  progress,  I  must  however 
declare,  that  in  almost  all  the  writers  who 
have  preceded  me  in  the  description  of  Turk- 
ish manners,  I  discover  partiality  or  preju- 
dice, a  redundancy  or  a  dearth  of  information. 
I  have  observed,  in  some  instances,  that  ac^ 
curacy  is  sacrificed  to  the  beauties  of  style. 
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and    even   to  trifling    conceits   and  absurd 
comparisons.  s  . 

The  European,  attached  to  the  pecuhar 
usages  of  his  own  country,  condemns  what- 
ever is  irreconcileable  Avith  them.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Turkish  national  historian, 
whose  conceptions  have  never  been  enlarged 
by  general  study,  has  neglected  to  mark  the 
nice  discriminating  traits  of  the  Oriental 
character,  has  overlooked  defects  with  which 
he  was  familiarized,  and  haa  even  mistaken 
deformity  for  beauty.  y 

In  order  to  learn  with  precision,  it  was 
necessary  to  return  to  the  state  of  childhood 
wherein  every  object  that  presents  itself  is  a 
lesson,  to-  gather  together  a  comprehensive 
mass  of  information,  to  examine  it  with  pa- 
tience, to  review  it  with  care,  and,  as  expe- 
rience advanced,  to  reject  whatever  had  been 
hastily  adopted  or  only  superficially  "sur- 
veyed. I  read  the  human  character,  not 
through  a  verbal  translation,  but  as  depicted 
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by  its  own  unequivocal  expressions  when 
acting  free  from  restraint,  unguarded  by  sus- 
picion, unconscious  of  exposing  itself  to  exa- 
mination, and  exhibiting  alternattly  its  dif- 
ferent features,  as  they  were  alternately  put 
in  motion  by  the  predominance  of  different 
passions. 

Such  were  my  means  of  acquiring,  infor- 
mation, and  such  my  mode  of  employing 
them.  The  result  of  my  observations  I  now 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened 
public.  In  the  course  of  my  work  I  have 
obtruded  myself  as  seldom  as  possible  on  the 
notice  of  the  reader.  If  I  appear,  it  is  to 
support  assertions  which  rest  on  my  sole 
authority,  or  to  give  authenticity  to  facts 
by  vindicating  the  correctness  of  my  own 
statements. 

In  representing  foreign  manners  I  have 
divested  myself  of  national  prejudices:  in 
describing  foreign  religions  I  have  not  con- 
fronted them  with   the  opinions  and   prac* 
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tices  of  otlier  sects  or  persuasions.  1  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  those  expressions  of 
malevolence  which  sully  the  pages  of  pre- 
ceding Christian  writers.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, conscious,  that  I  have  glossed  over 
any  error,  concealed  any  absurdity,  or  mis- 
represented any  dogma,  practice,  or  cere- 
mony. The  doctrines  of  Islamism,  founded 
as  they  are  on  the  religion  of  nature  and  the 
revelations  of  both  our  scriptures,  must  ne- 
ceisarily  possess  a  considerable  portion  of 
intrinsic  worth ;  but  this  acknowledgment  by 
no  means  implies  respect  for  the  artificial  and 
heterogeneous  superstructure  which  peculiar- 
ly  constitutes  Mahometanism.  ^ 

I  have  contemplated  my  subject  under  the 
guidance  of  my  own  reason;  but  I  trust, 
that  it  has  seduced  me  into  no  error  which 
can  corrupt  the  heart  or  mislead  the  judg- 
ment. I  flatter  myself,  that  the  reader  will 
perceive,  throughout  my  work,  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  morality  pure  though  not 
morose,  respect  for  order  in  human  society. 
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reverence  for  religious  and  civil  institutions, 
and,  above  all,  a  love  of  liberty,  the  clia- 
racteristical  virtue  of  the  nation  to  vrhich  I 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  belong- 

I  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  said  I  have 
forfeited  my  title  to  indulgence  by  the  seve- 
rity with  which  I  have  animadverted  on  the 
writings  of  preceding  travellers.  I  have  pe- 
rused some  works  in  which  not  a  single  fact 
is  justly  stated,  nor  a  single  conclusion  fairly 
deduced.  I  have  said  so  without  reserve  or 
equivocation;  but  the  accuracy  of  each  of 
my  assertions  may  be  judged  by  the  proofs 
which  accompany  it.  I  have  expressed  with- 
out reserve  the  feelings  which  have  been 
excited  by  studied  misrepresentations,  by 
falsifications  of  which  the  author  himself  was 
conscious,  and  by  arguments  rendered  spe- 
cious in  order  to  mislead ;  but  if  in  any  in- 
stance I  have  censured  unjustly,  if  I  have 
presumed  to  decide  where  I  was  unqualified  to 
judge,  if  I  have  been  actuated  by  any  other  mo- 
tive than  the  love  of  truth,  the  severity  of  my 
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own  remarks  may  justly  be  retorted  with  ten 
fold  exacerbation.  In  some  instances  I  may 
appear  to  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  too 
unmasked  a  blow;  but  the  fallacy  of  its 
artifice  did  not  seem  deserving  of  a  more 
elaborate  process  of  disentanglement.  I 
have  not  sought  controversy,  but  I  felt  it 
my  duty  not  to  avoid  it;  and  I  shall  ac- 
knowledge the  propriety  of  reproof  onjy 
when  it 'is  demonstrated,  that  any  remark 
could  be  omitted  without  injury  to  truth.. 
My  personal  acquaintance  with  several  of  the 
modern  travellers  has  neither  seduced  me 
into  undeserved  praise,  nor  provoked  me  into 
bitterness.  I  have  dismissed  from  my  mind 
every  consideration  of  private  partiality  or 
resentment,  and  having  undertaken  a  work, 
whose  only  merit  must  be  its  intrinsic  ac- 
curacy, I  have  sacrificed  every  inferior  mo- 
tive to  the  love  of  justice  and  of  truth. 

♦     #**»**»***** 
March  2,  1807- 
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The  events  which  took. place  about  the 
period  of  the  first  publication  of  this  work, 
having  interrupted  the  usual  intercourse  with 
Turkey,  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  veracity  of  its  statements  by 
confronting  them  with  the  institutions  and 
manners  which  it  describes.  The  book  has, 
however,  been  perused  with  minute  atten- 
tion by  persons  conversant  with  the  subject 
both  from  study  and  experience,  and  how- 
ever dubious  may  be  its  merit  in  other  re- 
I  spects,  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged 
I  to  bear  the  character  of  truth.  It  has  re- 
ceived commendation,  certainly  not  inferior 
to  its  deserts,  for  accuracy  and  impartiality 
of  observation,  and  it  has  been  criticized, 
with  no  less  justice  than  severity,  for  want 
of  perspicuity  in  style  and  arrangement.  The 
praise  and  the  censure  have  equally  prompted 
me  to  aspire  after  a  less  qualified  approba- 
tion for  the  edition  which  I  now  offer  to  the 
world. 
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On  comparing  the  present,  with  the  for- 
mer, edition,  it  will  be  evident,  that  1  have 
studied  to  improve  it  by  the  fruits  of  my  own 
reflection  and  reading,  and  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  most  learned  and  judicious,  of 
the  public  writers.  I  have  expunged  what- 
ever seemed  objectionable,  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  what  was  deficient,  to  illustrate 
what  was  obscure,  and  to  methodize  what 
wa^  confused.  I  should  feel  shame  and  re* 
gret  at  having  published  so  imperfect  a  per- 
formance as  the  first  copy,  if  I  were  not  con- 
scious, that  its  defects  were  not  owing  to 
negligence  or  precipitation,  but  solely  to 
immaturity  of  judgment^  and  want  of  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  literary  composition. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  the  present 
work,  which  is  professedly  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  former  aggran- 
dizement and  actual  debility  of  the  Otto- 
man power,  incidentally  deduces  the  history 
•f  the  Turks  from  the  remotest  ages  to  th« 
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commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  necessity  of  connecting  the  past  with 
the  present  state  of  the  nation,  in  oirder  to  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject,  must 
be  the  excusqof  my  temerity  in  venturing  to 
trace  the  recent  footsteps  of  Voltaire  and 
(jibl>on  in  so  difficult  and  intricate  a  path. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  succeeding 
chapters,  I  have  not  implicitly  followed  the 
opinion  of  writers  to  whom  the  public  looks 
witii  deference.  A  general  view  of  the  man- 
ners, arts,  and  government  of  the  Turks,  in 
which  the  whole  subject  is  laid  open,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  useful  preliminary.  I  have 
therefore  retained  this  chapter,  and  witli  the 
less  hesitation,  because  its  contents  are  per- 
fectly intelligible  without  any  acquaintance 
•with  the  subsequent  matter. 

The  Ottoman  government  has  bpen  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  a  theocracy;  and  on 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  pronounced,  that 
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a  previotis  attention  to  the  religion  of  the 
prophet  Mahcnnet  is  necessary  in  order  to 
discuss  the  power  of  the  sultan  and  the  po* 
litical  estabUshments  of  the  empire.  I  have, 
however,  persisted  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  rehgion  solely  as  it  influences  and 
modifies  the  opinions  and  manners  of  indi* 
viduals,  and  have  adhered,  in  thi^  respect^ 
to  the  arrangement  which  I  had  originally 
adopted. 

The  government  of  Mahomet  and  the  Ca-  ] 
liphs  was  indeed  a  theocracy :  that  of  the 
Ottoman  sultans  is  feudal;  and  is  the  same 
Avhich  existed  among  the  Turks  before  their 
conversion  to  Islamism.  This  feudal  govern- 
ment has  since  incorporated  the  theocratical 
powers  of  the  successors  of  the  prophet, 
which  now  form  a  branch  of  the  Ottoman 
constitution.  The  sultan  was, already  des- 
potic:  Mahometanism  sanctified,  but  did 
not  moderate,  his  absolute  power.  In  this 
Respect  the  political  and^  religions  constitu* 
c  3 
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tions  perfectly  coincide;  and  therefore, 
though  theocratical  powers  are  superadded, 
they  neither  restrain,  nor  extend,  the  exer- 
cise of  temporal  authority. 

The  second  chapter,  therefore,  treats  of 
the  Ottoman  constitution,  and  the  third,  of 
the  administration  of  justice;  although  I 
again  expose  myself  to  censure  for  thus  se- 
parating subjects  which  some  persons  assert 
to  be  intimately  and  naturally  connected. 
As,  however,  the  religious  code  is  the  only 
rule  observed  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, it  seems,  so  far  from  being  impossible, 
to  be  even  necessary,  to  distinguish  from  the 
exercise  of  authority  which  is  independent 
and  without  controul,  this  simple  application 
of  paramount  law,  beyond  which  the  sove- 
reign or  his  delegates  cannot  constitutionally 
interfere. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  military  force,  and 
ihe  finances,  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  occupy. 
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with  sufficient  precision  and  distinctness,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters ;  and,  as,  together 
with  the  preceding  part,  they  comprise  the 
whole  subject  of  the  .Ottoman  constitution 
and  government,  I  have  placed  immediately 
after  them  the  chapter  on  the  situation  of 
the  empire  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  It  has  indeed  been  proposed  to  ter- 
minate the  work  with  this  discussion,  but  as 
the  succeeding  chapters  relate  only  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  manners  of  private  and  do- 
mestic life,  I  have  judged  it  no  less  proper 
to  conclude  whatever  is  connected  with  po- 
litics before  a  new  and  distinct  subject  en- 
gages the  attention. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the .  men, 
and  the  domestic  economy  of  tlie  women, 
are    reserved    for  the   seventh    and    eighth 
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chapters:  a  separation  which  has  already 
been  pronounced  to  be  singularly  injudicious, 
because  the  subject  of  both  is  so  nearly  the 
same.     I  have,  however,  in  compliance  with . 
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the  general  opinion  of  the  East,  been  induced 
lo  consider  the  harem  as  wholly  distinct  from 
the  male  establishment  of  a  Turkish  fa- 
mily. 

December  26,  1808. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


'dngin  and  monarchy  qf  the  Turks  in  Asia, — Empire  qf  Maho-^ 
met  and  the  caliphs. —  Usurpations  and  dynasties  of  the  Turks 
and  Turcmans. — Kingdom  of  Rown  or  Anatolia. — Embassy 
qf  the  Byzantine  emperor  To  (he  council  qf  Placentia. — The 
crusades, — Conquests  of  Jenghiz  Khan. — Emigration  of  the 
Othmanidit. — Osman,  son  qf  Ertogrul,  founder  qf  the  Otio» 
man  dynasty: — his  military,  political,  and  civil,  gavemment. 
— Orkhan. — Murad  the  First. — Bajazet  the  First. — Inter^ 
regnum. — Mahomet  the  First. — Murad  the  Second. — Maho- 
'  met  the  Second. — Bajazet  the  Second. — Selim  the  Pirst.'-^ 
Soliman  the  Fivsi,— Selim  the  Second.-^ Murad  the  Third. — 
Mahomet  the  Third.-^Ahmed  the  First., — Mustafa  the  First.  . 
"^Osman  the  Second. — Murad  the  Fourth. — Ibrahim. — Ma- 
homet the  Fourth. — Solitnan  the  Second.-y^Akmed  the  Second. 
— Mustqfa  the  SecOnd.-^AJimed  the  Third. — Mahmud. — 
Osman  fhe  Third. -^Mustqfa  the  Third. — Abdulhamid. — 
Selim  the  Third. 

The  high  antiquity  of  the  Turks  is  attested  oripn*"^ 

°  *       •'  ^  monarchy 

by  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers,  as  well?f^^*. 

./  '  ^  '  Turks  in 

as  hy  those  of  their  own  nation.     The  Per-  ^^• 
aian  traditions  relate,  that  Turc,  who  ^ve 
his  name  to  Turkistan,  and  Iredj,  to  whom 
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the  Persian  kings  ascribe  their  origin, '  were 
sons  of  the  same  father.  « Abulfaragius,  an 
Arabian  author,  in  his  universal  history  of 
dynasties,  enumerates  the  Turks  among  the 
seven  original  races  of  mankind,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  are  the  Persians^ 
Chaldaeans,  Greeks,    Egyptians,  Turks,    In- 

•^  dians,  and  Chinese.  The  Turkish  writers 
assert  their  descent  from  Juphet  by  Turc, 
the  eldest  of  his  eight  sons  the  founder  of 
the  Tartar  race,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Selinkiah,  alhired  by  the  salubrity  of  the 
air  and  the  purity  of  the  waters.  The  Greeks 
confounded  this  people  under  the  general 
name  of  Scythians,  and  their  country  under 
that  of  Scythia;  but  the  oriental  geographers 
divide  it  into  four  parts,  thie  most  fertile  and 
populous  of  which  borders  on  the  Caspian 
sea,    and    is   watered    by    the   Oxus.      The 

.hordes  who  over-mn  the  western  parts  of 
Asia  and  the  pastern  division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  issued  chiefly  from  this  district*. 


*  See  Jenisch,  dc  fatis  ling.  Orient,  prefixed  to  Meninski't 
icxicoo.  edit.  Vienna  1780.  PIiny»  in  die  7th  dupter  of  the 
^th  book  of  his  natnral  history,  makes  mention  of  the  Sarmatians, 
inhabitants  of  the  country  about  the  Tanais,  among  whose^fami- 
lies  he  enumerates  the  Turks*  <<  Turcx,  usque  ad  solitudines 
saltuosis  conyallibas  asperas,  ultra  quas  Arimph^i,  qui  ad  Ri^ 
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The  most  remote  ancestors  of  the  Turks,  beibi« 
of  whom  authentic  history  makes  mention,  im 

phaeos  pertinent  montes."     Alio  Pomponius  Mela,  towards  the 
end  of  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Ist  book,  de  situ  orbis.     **  Foe- 
cundos  pabulo  juxta  Maeotim,  at  alias  steriles  nudosque  campos 
tenem  Budini:  Geloni  urbem  ligneam  habitant:  juxta  Thyssa-  ^ 
getas  Turcseque  rastas  silvas  occupant,   alunturque   renando.'^ 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  the  book  de  administrando  im« 
perio,  at  the  beginning  of  the  37th  chapter,  says,  that  «  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  centuiy  the  Uzi,  uniting  with  the  Charazi, 
expelled  the  Pat2inacitac  from  their  country  beyond  the  Volga ; 
these,  in  search  of  a  new  settlement,  fell  upon  the  Turks,  and 
drove  them  out  of  their  country  near  the  TanaTs."     Such  was 
the   imperfect  knowledge   which  European  writers* possessed  of 
the  Turkbh  nation  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  tenih  cen* 
iuiy«    These  tribes,  of  whom  they  barely  mention  the  names, 
inhabited  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea  of  AzofF,  and  the  plains 
which  lie  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper :  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  continued  to  retreat 
before  the  invaders  across  the  Dniester  and  the  Danube,  until 
they  reached  Great  Moravia  (now  called  Transilvania  and  Hun- 
gaiy),  where  they  settled  and  became  incorporated  with  the  an- 
cient inhabitants.     (See  Peyssonnel,  observations  histonques  et 
geographiques  sur  les  peuples  bart>are8  qui  ont  habite  les  bords  du 
Danube  et  du  Pont-Euxin,  pi  xxxviiL  4to.  Paris  1765.)     In 
the  year  1068  the  Uzi,  a  Moldavian  horde  of  the  Turkish  race, 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  under  the  same  name,  or  that  of 
Gozz,  as  they  are  called  by  the  orientals,  they  appear  on  the 
Volga,  and  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Khorassan.     (See  Gibbon, 
hist,  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  v.  x,  p.  218, 
note  40;  and  p.  S55y  note  SI.  8vo.  London    1802.)      The 
Charazi  are  said  to  b^  the  same  as  the  Magiars,  by  which  name 
the  modem  Hungarians  are  known  to  the  Ottoman  Turks.     (See    ' 
Peysonnel,  p.  xxxix.)     The  Patzinacitac  are  supposed  by  Leun- 
davius  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  who  still  call  themselves 
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were .  the  wandering .  tribes  of  Hiong-noUj  6r 
Huns^  who  dwelt  under  tents,  and  occupied 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  the  extensive 
plains  which  lie  to  the  north  of  China.  The 
foundation  of  their  first  empire  is  carried 
back  to  the  year  1200  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  included  the  whole  of  Asiatic 
Tartary,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Chinese.  The  dispersed  Huns 
emigrated  to  different  countries.  Part  of 
them  invaded  Europe  in  the  reign  of  the 
epiperor  Valens,  and  founded  an  empire 
which  subsisted  till  the  year  468.  The  rest 
were  confounded  with  the  Avars*.  The 
Turks,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 

iBotzinaki,  but  it  must  be  observed^  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia 
areSlaviy  and  that  De  Goignes  (hist,  des  Huns,  t.i,  part,  i,  p. 
230.  Paris  1756  a  1758)  derives  the  ratzinacitae  from  the 
Turks  or  H«ns. 

•  See  De  Guignes,  t.  i,  part,  i,  p.  215 — ^218.  The  subject  . 
of  the  epic  poem  of  Ferdusi  (ihai  nameh)  is  the  war  of  Cyrus 
with  Afrasiab^  the  Turkish  or  Hunnish  monarch.  (See  Sir 
William  Jones's  works,  ▼.▼,  p.  59*.  4to.  London  1799.) 
A  celebrated  system  of  unwritten  laws  called  i^asac  (which  in 
modem  Turkish  signifies  forbidden  or  prohibited)  anciently  pre« 
▼ailed  in  Tar^ry,  and  was  republished  by  Jenghiz  Khan.  Ta* 
merlane  is  said  to  have  almost  preferred  it  to  the  koran,  (See 
Jones's  works,  ▼.  i,  p.  65.  Gibbon,  Roman  hist.  ▼•  Tii,  p. 
287  \  Y.  xii,  p.  43,  note  6^.) 
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Huns,  continued  to  inhabit  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, but  were  subject  to  the  Geougen  Tar- 
tars, until  the  year  552,  when  their  chief 
renounced  his  allegiance  and  made  war  upon 
his  master,  wrested  the  empire  from  him  by 
repeated  victories,  and  assumed  the  sovereign 
title  of  khan.  The  Turkish  empire  which  was 
thus  established  in  Tartary",  extended  eastward 
as  far  as  China,  and  thence,  along  the  frontiers 
of  India  and  Persia,  to  the  lake  Mseotis  and  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Romans"  was  felt  only  so 
far  as  the  Turks  impelled  the  tribes  whose 
country  they  invaded  towards  the  Roman 
frontiers,  or  in  the  occasional  alliances  of  the 
two  nations,  and  the  powerful  diversion  which 
the  Turks  made  on  the  side  of  the  Oxus, 
against  their  common  enemy  the  Persians. 
The  history  of  their  foreign  or  domestic  M^ars, 
the  subversion  or  dissolution  of  their  empire 
after  a  duration  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  ^-  ^-  '^•^* 
years,  and  the  subsequent  dispersion  of  their 
famihes,  are  little  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  present  work*,  until  about  the  middle 

*  See  De  Guignes,  t.  i»  part.  1,  p.  225,  ^97.  The  Ahai 
tiioimtaiDS  were  productive,  of  minerak,  and  the  mines  were 
worked  by  the  Turks  during  a  period  of  450  years  for  the  mse  of 
the  great  than  of  the  Gtougen*    From  the  name  of  the  mona- 
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A.  B.  868.  of  the  third  century  of  the  hegira,  when  a 
'  considerable  body  of  Turkish  youth,  expelled 
from  their  country,  taken  in  war,  or  pur-- 
chased  in  trade,  were  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Arabian  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
and  were  embodied  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing the  person  of  the  sovereign  and  over- 
awing domestic  factions.  This  transient  re- 
lief entailed  on  the  successors  to  the  caliphat 
a  permanent  evil  of  a  more  grievous  nature ; 
for  we  read,  immediately  after,  of  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  Turkish  guards  on  account  of 
their  pay  being  in  arrears,  of  their  combina- 
tions in  acts  of  regicide  and  rebellion,  and  of 
their  uncontrolled  dilapidations  of  the  public 
treasure :  they  seized  upon  every  lucrative  or 
honourable  office,  assumed  to  themselves  the 
effective  government  of  the  state,  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  and  the  provinces,  and, 
wherever  employed,  they  gradually  advanced 
from  oflices  of  public  importance  to  the  sove- 
reignty over  their  former  masters*. 

tains,  and  that  of  the  lake  Altyn,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  them> 
I  suppose,  that  they  contamed  gold  mines.  The  royal  camp, 
or  residence  of  the  Turkish  khans^  was  on  the  same  mountains, 
and  was  situated,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  Chinese  astro- 
nomer, in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  degrees.  (See  Gibbon,  Rom. 
hist,  ▼.vii,  p»285,  289.) 

*  Sec  De  Guignes,  t.  i,  part,  i,  p.  237.     Abul&ragii  hist. 
comp.  dynast,  p.  175,  176.  ed.  Oxon.  \66^, 


The  empire  founded  in  Arabia  by  the  pro-  ^^^ 
phet  Mahomet,  and  extended  by  the  rapid  l^^^^ 
conquests  of  his  successors  as  far  as  mount  D^te  or  the 
Atlas  and  the  Pyrenees,  had  been  weakened  J"iy  i'«*^. 
by  division^  and.  shaken  by  the  contention 
of  powerful  parties  for  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  caliphat*.    Moavia,  governor  of  Syria^ 
refused  to  acknowlege  the  sovereignty  of  Ah,  - 
the  fourth  caliph,  and  declared  war  against 
him  in  order  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  pre- 
decessor Othman.     He  obtained,  rather  by 
artifice  than  by  force,  the -cession  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and,  on  the  assassination  of  Ali 
and  the  abdication  of  his  son  Hassan,  trans* 
ferred  the  caHphat,  in  the  forty-first  year  .of 
the  hegira,    to  the  family  of  Ommias,  the 
uncle  of  Mahomet,  from  whom  he  was  de- 
scentledf-.    Fourteen  princes  of  this  dynasty, 
whose  seat  of  government  was  in  the  city  of 
Damascus,    swayed   the  Mussulman  sceptre 
for  about  a  century,  notwithstanding  some 
partial  insurrections  in  favour  of  the  house 

*  The  word  califi/t  signifies  vicar  or  lieutenant.     The  dignity 
was  instituted  by  Mahomet  himself,  during  his  occasional  ab- 
sences from  Medina,  in  the  second  year  of  the  hegira.     (See    . 
D'Ohsson,  tableau  general  de  Tcmpire  Othoman,  t.  i,  p.  214. 
8vo,  Paris  1788.) 

f  See  De  Cutgnes,  t,  i,  part.  1,  p.  S24.  ^  Tab.  Gen.  t.^i,  p. 
21  e— 223. 
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of  All,  whose  pretensions  expired  widi 
Mehhdy,  the  twelfth  imamy  who  disappeared 
in  the  year  of  the  hegira  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  and,  as  the  Persians,  believe,  still 
exists  upon  earth,  and  will  again  appear  to 
assert  the  rights  of  his  house,  and  to  esta- 
blish his  caliphat  ^ over  the  whole  world*. 
Abd'uUah  the  First,  sumamed  Sefiah,  the 
descendant  of  Abbas  the  cousin  of  Mahomet, 
restoted  the  caliphat  to  the  race  of  Haschim, 
by  the  extermination  of  all  the  Ommiades 
who  fell  into  his  power -f-.  It  continued  in 
the  family  of  the  Abassides  for  the  space  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  under 
the  dominion  of  thirty-seven  successive  ca- 
liphs. Bagdad  was  the  capital  of  their  em-- 
pire,  which  consisted  of  Armenia,  Syria,  Per- 

*  The  Ottomans  believe,  tkat  Mehhdy  will  be  the  precursor 
of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  Ticar  of  Jesus  Christ  in  calling 
all  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  Islamism,  (See  Tab.  G6n.  t.  i, 
p.  267.) 

t  He  collected  together  ninety-two  princes  of  this  unfortunate 
family,  and  sent  in  among  them  his  servants  armed  with  heavy 
clubs,  who  despatched  them  all.  '  He  then  ordered  carpets  and 
mats  to  be  spread  over  the  heap  of  bodies,  and  made  a  sumptuous 
entertainment  amidst  the  groans  of  his  expiring  enemies.  Abd'ur- 
rahmanii'as  the  only,  one  who  escaped :  he  fled  into  Spain,where 
he  founded  the  caliphat  of  the  keno-umme^e,  (See  Tab.  Gea. 
t  i^  p.  238,  239.) 
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sia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  a  part  of  India*. 
Their  reigns  were  however  disturbed  by  th« 
pretensions  of  the  Fatimites,  the  presumed 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Ali  by  Fatima 
the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  who,  regarding 
their  ancestor  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  caH- 
phat,  on  account  of  his  relationship  and  his 
early  and  constant  attachment  to  the  pro- 
phet,  branded  not  only  the  Abassides,  but 
the  immediate  successors  of  Mahomet;  with 
the  name  of  traitors  and  usurpers,  as  the 
Abassides  had,  in  their  turn,  stigmatized  the 
caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommias.  The  dy- 
nasty of  the  Fatimites  was  first  estabhshed 
in  Africa.  In  the  year  358 ,  of  the  hegira 
they  conquered  Egypt,  and  built  the  city  of 
Cairo  for  the  seat  of  their  government.  Their  , 
spiritual  supremacy  was,  however,  acknow- 
ledged only  by  their  own  subjects,  and,  at 
the  end  of  three  centuries,  it  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  house  of  Abbas  -f-.  The  caliphs 
of  this  latter  dynasty,  even  after  the  death  of 
Mostasem  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  ^^^  ^*^^ 


♦  See  De  Guignes,  t.  i,  part,  1,  p.  827.  Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p. 
232. 

f  The  Fatimites,  as  well  as  the  Ommiades  who  reigned  is 
Spain,  are  considered  as  anti-caliphs  by  the  orthodox  Mussulmans. 
(Sec  Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  2S3.) 
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their  family  in  Bagdad  by  the  Mogol  Tartars^, 
retired  to  Egypt,  and  continued  to  exer- 
cise spiritual  dominion  over  the  faithful)  un- 
til the  reduction  of  that  ancient  kingdom  to 
A.*D.  1519.  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire*. 

The  prophet  Mahomet,  who  left  no  mal« 
issue,  appears  to  have  felt  but  little  anxiety 
to  ensure  to  his  successors  the  temporal 
authority  which  he  himself  had  exercised 
over  his  followers.  A  few  days  before  his 
death  he  commissioned  Abubekir  to  preside 
in  his  stead  at  the  public  prayers -f-,  but 
though  he  foretold,  that  the  perfection,  or 
legitimacy,  of  the  caliphat  would  be  de- 
stroyed after  thirty  years,  and  that  it  would 
gi^e  place  to  governments  established  by 
force,  usurpation,  and  tyranny:]:,  he  omitted 
to  establish  any  order  of  succession,  to  the 
priesthood  and  the  throne,  either  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  science  of  government,  or 
from  an  unwillingness  to  weaken  the  autho- 
rity of  his  divine  mission   by  admitting  the 

*  Sec  De  Guignes,  t.  i,  part.  1,  p.  S31,  332,  ,369.  Tab. 
Gen.  t.  i,  p.  233—238.  . 

f  See  Mignot,  hwt.  de  I'emp.  Ottom.  t.  i,  p.  29.  12mo. 
Parb  1771.     Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  214,  278. 

i  This  prediction  was  accomplished  by  the  murder  of  the 
caliph  AH,  after  whom  Mussulmans  acknowledge  only  an  imper* 
feet  caliphat.     (Sec  Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  212,  225.) 
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€OtitingeAcy  of  his  own  death ;  and  in  fact^ 
according  to  the  Arabian  historians,  the 
angel  of  death,  who  attended  on  Mahomet 
in  his  last  moments,  did  not  dare^  to  receive 
his  soul  till  the  agonizing  prophet  had  himself 
signified  his  assent*.  Abubekir  and  the 
two  succeeding  caliphs  founded  their  title, 
not  on  the  appointment  of  the  prophet  or 
their  connexion  with  his  family,  but  on  their 
own  influence  in  the  state,  and  the  choice 
of  their  companions.  The  right  of  Ali,  who 
united  to  his  title  of  kinsman  of  the  prophet 
the  free  election  of  the  Mussulmans,  would 
have  been  undisputed,  if  he  had  not  "been 
implicated  in,  or  at  least  accused  of  being 
accessary  to,  the  murder  of  Othman.  The 
unwarlike  disposition  of  the  son  of  Ali,  and 
his  resignation  of  the  sovereignty  to  his  rivals^ 
interrupted  the  order  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion, but  this  principle  of  government,  when 

•  See  Tab.  G^n.  t.  i,  p.  199.  The  death  of  Mahomet  was 
doubted,  and  even  denied  by  the  most  zealoua  of  hit  discipiet, 
after  the  event  had  taken  place.  Omar  drew  his  scymetar  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly^  and  threatened  to  pat  to  death  any  ont 
'who  should  dare  to  assert,  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  The 
faithful  multitude  would  have  submitted  to  the  impression,  if 
Abubekir  had  not  convinced  them  by  his  eloquence,  that  not 
Mahomet,  but  the  God  ef  Mahomet,  was  the  only  infinite  and 
iflunortal  being.    (See  Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  28.) 

YOL.  I.  d 
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once  admitted,  continued  afterwards  to  be 
acknowledged  *. 

The  Abassides,  as  well  aa  the  Ommiadesi . 
ran  the  usual  round  of  despotism.  The  few 
political  maxims  which  had  been  transmitted 
by  tradition  from  Mahomet  to  the  caliphs, 
were  insufficient  for  the  regular  government 
of  their  extensive  empire-  They  passed  from 
the  labours  of  conquest  and  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  to  the  criminal  indulgence  of  their 
passions  and  the  total  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
royalty.  At  th^  end  of  three  centuries  their 
temporal  sovereignty  was  taken  from  them, 
and  though  they  retained  the  title  of  caliph, 
and  the  ostensible  exercise  of  spiritual  autho- 
rity, even  this  powerful  engine  was  wielded 
only  to  strengthen  the  authority,  or  to  gra- 
tify the  caprice,  of  the  slaves  who  ruled  over 
the  empire  and  its  master-f-. 
TTsurpa.  The  most  powerful  of  the  Turkish  fkniilies 
ityntstiM  who  ihus  usurped  the  sovereign  authority, 
Turk*  and  werc  the  Toulonides  in  Egypt,  and  the  Sa- 
manides  and  Ghaznevides  in  Persist*     Nu- 

•  See  Tab.  Geo.  t.  i,  p.  279,  281,  282. 

t  See  Voltaire,  essai  aur  lea  mceurs,  chap.  Ixii.  8yo.  Paris  17M* 
See  in  the  Tableatt  General,  t.  i,  p.  237—245,  the  character 
and  the  crimes  of  many  of  these  caliphs  and  their  generals. 

t  See  De  GuigneSr  t.  i,  part,  i,  p.  237^239,  for  the  Tou- 
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in«rous  hordes  of  the  ^ine  people  contmued, 
however,  to  wander  ovw  the  plains  which 
border  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Persian  em* 
pire.  The  Turkish  kings,  unmindful  of  the 
instruction  to  be  derived  frojn  the  history  of 
their  own  elevation,  resorted  to  the  danger* 
ous  practice  and  policy  of  the  caliphs,  en* 
listed  in  their  service  th^  robust  youth  of  the 
Turcman  trib&s,  and  were  in  their  turn  sup- 
planted on  the  throne  of  Persia  by  the  shep* 
herd  kings,  who  e^tablbhed  the  dynasty  of 
Seljuk^  and  extended  tbeir  empire  froni  Sfi- 
marcand  to  the  confii^  of  Amatolia  and 
Syria*, 

The  Roman  empire  was  first  invaded  by  a.  d.  to3& 
the  Twks  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.     Their  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  was  ^ 
aut^cNTized^  aijd  ey^n  suggested,  by  the  ca* 
liph  of  fiagd^d^  in  ocder  to  settle  a  dispute 
betweeja  the  Seljukian  sultan,  Malek  Shah, 
and  his  kinsnjien,  the  five  sons  of  Cutuhnisch 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  his  father. 
SpUman?  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  iiccepted  Kingdom  of 
the  royal  standard,  and  by  his  rapid  victo- Awtoiia. 
ries  established  his  hereditary  command  over 

kaides  iod  thetr  saccetsora  the  licBludites :  p.  239^240,  for 
the  Gbazx^eridet:  p.  404^^*406>  for  the  Samaoides. 

•  See  GibboD,  Rom.  hist.  ^.  x,  p.  3SS,  842,  S4S,  S44f. 
d2     - 
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die  new  kingdom  of  Roum,  which,  with  the' 
exception  of  Trebizond,  comprehended  the 
several  provinces  of  Asia  from  Antioch  and 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  Armenia  to  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont*.  The  eldest 
branch  of  the  family  of  Seljuk  continued  to 
fill  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  commanded  the 
fealty  of  the  royal  brethren,  who,  under  tho 
common  name  of  Seljukian  princes,  ruled 
over  the  kingdoms  of  Kerman,  Syria,  and 
Roum.  Tlie  city  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  within 
an  hundred  miles  of  Constantinople,  was 
chosen  by  the  sultans  of  this  latter  dynasty  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  their  kingdom  and  the 
seat  of  their  government.  These  provinces, 
irretrievably  sacrificed  on  the  fatal  day  when 
the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  was  defeat- 
edfy  were  ceded  in  a  formal  manner  by  the 
treaty  of  Chrysopolis,  or  SctUariy  and  it  was 
not  till  after  die  death  of  Sultan  Soliman, 
with  whom  the  treaty  liad  been  made,  that 
the  emperor  Alexius  extended  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  world  as  far  as  Nico- 

•  See  D'Herbelot,biUiothcquc  Orientalcp.  721,  voc.  Roum. 
foL  Paris  1697*  Cantemu-y  hbtory  of  the  growth  and  decay  of 
the  Othman  empire,  p.  20,  note  6.  ibl.  London  17S4.  De- 
•cription  of  Asia  in  Sir  William  Jones's  worb,  ▼•  v,  p.584. 

t  See  Gibbont  Rom.  hisu  r.  x,  p.  SSS. 
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media,  about  sixty   miles   from   Constanti- 
nople. 

In  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  near  ap-  ^^^^ 
proach  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  the**^"* 
seat  of  the  Byzantine  empire,   Alexius  was^^^.,^ 
induced  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  solicit  ^^loSs. 
succour  from  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  to 
represent  his  case,  ^  involving  the  general 
interests  of  the  Christian  world,  before  the 
council  of  Placentia,.  which  was  at  that  time 
assembled  by  Urban  the  Second,     The  re- 
sentment of  Christendom  had  been  already 
excited  against  the  Turks  by  their  conquest 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  molesta- 
tion of  the  pilgrims  who  resorted  in  numerous 
bodies  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy 
sepulchre ;  and  a  confederation  of  the  princes 
of  Europe  was  resolved  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  them  from  Palestine,  to  which 
design  the  relief  of  Constantinople  was  neces- 
sarily subordinate. 

By  m^ans  of  the  crusaders,  whose  first  The  «ra. 
achievement,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice*  a.  d.  1095 
was  followed  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
sultanas  troops  in  the  battle  of  Dorylaeum, 
Alexius  was  enabled  to  regain  the  sovereignty 
over  several  of  the  maritime  and  inland  for^ 
tified  cities  of  Asia  Minor.    The  Turks  were 
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expelled  from  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and 
Chios.  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardes,  Philar 
delphia,  and  Laodicea,  were  restored  to  the 
empire,  which  now  extended  over  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  from  Trebi- 
zond  to  the  Syrian  gates.  The  Seljukian 
sultans,  who  were  thus  removed  front  com- 
munication with  the  sea  by  the  conquests  of 
the  emperors,  were  also  separated  from  their 
Mussulman  brethten  by  those  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  especially  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  principality  of  Antioch  and 
tlie  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  with  their  fiefs 
and  dependencies.  Indeed  thftir  power  was 
so  shaken  by  tlie  victories  of  the  Franks,  and 
their  empire  so  contracted  by  tiie  encroach- 
ments of ,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Iconium,  or  Conya^  an  obscure  and 
inland  town,  above  tliree  hundred  miles  from 
Constantinople. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  transitory  domitiion 
of  the  Franks  in  Asia,  though  supported  by 
seven  ill-conducted  expeditions  from  Europe, 
and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  Fatimite  ca- 
liphs of  Egypt  and  the  Turkish  sultans  of 
Damascus,  was  subverted  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Saracens   and   Turks,   and    the    genius 
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of  the   (itahek   sultans  Zenghi^  Noureddin, 
and  Saladin*.     This  event  was  facilitated  by 
their  conquests  over  the  Fatunites,    which 
united  under  their  sceptre  the  countries  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Nile.     On  the  death  of  Sa- 
ladin,  the  unity  of  his  empire  was  broken : 
the    hostile  interests    of  the   governors   of 
Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo  again  revived, 
and  again  subsided  under  the  reign  of  the 
Mameluke  sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Bor- 
gite  dynasties,  a  race  of  Turcman  and  Cir- 
cassian slaves,    whose  sway,    supported   by 
valour  and  discipline,  and  transmitted  not  to 
their  heirs,  but  to  the  mo^t  deserving  of  their, 
dependents'^  extended  over  £gypt,  Nubiu^ 
Arabia^  and  Syria,  and  who  effected,  after  a. 
struggle  of  two  centuries,  the  expulsion  of 
the  .Franks  from  Palestine  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  holy  war.  a.d.  is9i. 
The  general  confusion  of  the  age  intro-  conqu«u 
duced  by  the  incursions  and  ravages  of  Jenghiz  k^.^^''' 
Khan  and  his  successors,  who  conquered.eyery  —1927?*^* 
thing  between  the  iEgean  and  the  Yellow  sea, 
induced  the  emirs^  or  governqrs  of  the  pro- 

*  See  Abnl&ragias,  p.  250^367.    D'Herbdot,  Inbl.  Oij. 
ent.  yoc.  jftaieL  Dc  Guigoes,  ^ii,  part.ii,  p.  14f7r— 221, 
t  See  P'Herbebt,  UU.  Otkauji^.  Mmleujl. 
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vinces  of  Anatolia  which  had  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Mogols,  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  the  sultans  and  to  assume  indepen* 
dent  power*. 
2S^he  Such  was  the  general  state  of  Asia  and- 
^^"^  the  Greek  empire  when,  in  the  6llth  year 
of  the  hegira  and  1914th  of  the  Christian 
aera,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Ottoman 
princes,  Soliman  Shah,  encouraged  by  the 
example,  or  alarmed  at  the  progress,  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  quitted  his  settlements  in  Kho- 
rassan,  a  province  of  Persia,  and  his  native 
city  Mahan,  and  leading  forth  his  subjects 
and  associates  to  new  conquests,  first  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  Anatolia.  His  con- 
quests and  his  life  were  terminated  by  the 
river  Euphrates,  which  he  attempted  to  pass 
on  horseback.  His  forces  were  divided 
among  his  four  sons,  and  again  united  under 
Ertogrul,  the  eldest,  who  employed  them  in 
aiding  the  sultan  of  Iconium  to  conquer  and 
expel  the  dispersed  Tartars  of  Jenghiz  Khan's ' 
expedition.  He  merited,  by  preserving  and 
extending  the  sultan's  dominions,  the  rank 
of  generalissimo  of  his  armies,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  his  son  Osman,  whose  ambition 
assumed  no  higher  title  until,  on  the  abdica^ 
*  See  Canttmir,  OttooL  hist,  preface  p.  3ui ;  p.  60,  note  7« 
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tion  of  the  second  Aladin,  he  seized  and  re- 
tained the  sovereign  power  over  the  district 
which  had  been  confided  to  his  govern- 
ment*. 

Osman,  the  founder  of  the  empire  which  osmaa^M 
is  still  honoured  with  his  name,  was  led  in  gmi.  fom. 

deroftba 

early  life  by  the  love  of  piety  and  learning  to  <HtoDiaii 
seek  improvement  in  the  society  of  sheiks  and 
ulema^  venerable  for  the  austerity  of  their 
manners  or  the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  A 
sheik  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eski  Shehr, 
named  Edebaly,  possessed  still  greater  at- 
tractions for  the  young  prince  in  the  personal 
charms  of  his  daughter,  Malhun-hatynn. 
Osman  had  seen  her  by  chance-  or  by  design, 
and  was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  but  he  was 
deterred  from  marrying  her  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  father's  displeasure,  and  restrained 
by  the  lady's  prudence  from  a  clandestine  en- 
gagement. The  governor  of  the  city,  whom 
Osman  had  entreated  to  use  his  good  offices 
in  order  to  obtain,  the  approbation  of  his 
father,  was  inflamed  by  his  description,  and 
privately  sought,  but  failed  in  obtaining,  the 
lady's  hand.  His  treachery  and  the  resent- 
ment of  Osman  involved  the  citizens  in  the 

•  See  Cantemir,  p»  2—14^. 
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horrom  of  civil  war.     THe  anxious  desire  of 
possessing  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  his  father's  consent,  sug- 
gested to  the  prince  an  artifice   which  was 
justified  by  the  manners  of  the  age  and  the 
credulity  of  ErtogrUl's  character.     He  dream- 
ed, or  invented  a  dream : — a  meteor,  beam- 
ing with  a  mild  light  like  that  of  the  moon, 
arose  from  the  side  of  the  sheik^  and  rested 
on  the  navel  of  Osman,  whence   sprang   a 
tree,  whose  top  reached  to  the  skies,   and 
whose  branches,  bending  under  rich  foliage 
and  delicious  fruit,  extended  to  the  furthest 
extremities  of  the  universe :  one  bough,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  a  more  lively  ver- 
dure and    resembling  a  sabre    in  its  form, 
stretched  out  to  the  west  towards  Constan- 
tinople :  all  the  riches  and  beauties  of  nature 
were  spread  out  under  the  Canopy  of  this  won- 
derful tree,  and  invited  the  various  tribes  of 
mortals  to  enjoy   the   sweets  of  prosperity 
without  the  necessity  of  toil.     The  natural 
interpretation  of  such  a  prodigy  pointed  out 
the  sheik^  who  M^as  himself  skilled  in  the  art 
of  developing  mysteries,  as  the  future  father- 
in-law  of  a  monarch,  already  united  to  him 
in  community  of  faith,  whose  race,  as  was 
typified  by  the  mysterious  tree  Tuhaf  one  of 
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the  wonders  <^  paradise,  should  multiply  their 
possessions,  and  extend  their  sway  beyond 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire.  Such  rea- 
soning, seconded  by  the  blooming  beauties 
of  Malhun-hatynn,  was  irresistible.  Osman 
was  submissive  to  the  divine  decree,  and  it 
even  carried  such  full  conviction  to  the  de- 
vout Ertogrul  that  be  was  no  less  impatient 
than  his  son  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prediction^. 

ITie  relaxed  state  of  govenmient  and  military 
discipline  among  the  Romans,  encouraged  the 
inroads  of  tlie  Turks,  which  continued  with  un- 
reftiitting  success,  till  Mahomet  the  Second, 
in  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty*three^ 
{daced  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  The 
power  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  gradually  ex- 
tended from  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  thd 
cataracts  of  die  Nile,  and  from  the  Adriatic 
sea  to  the  Persian  gulf,  over  that  portion  of 
the  globe  which  seems  most  favoured  by  na- 
ture, and  which  has  been  the  parent,  or  the 
nurse,  of  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life. 

When  we  survey  an  empire  of  this  vasthJurtiHta. 

ry.  politi- 
cal, anci 
civil,  go- 

*  See  Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  S53— S69.     Klnolles,  Turlu»h  his-  ▼emment. 

*  *  A.  D.  1205 

toacjf  T,  i,  p.  94f.  6th  edit.  London  1687.  — lO'id.*^ 
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extent  reduced  to  the  subjection  of  a  family 
which  but  three  centuries  before  had  sought 
itefuge  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  outcasts 
from  the  sultan  of  Iconium* ;  when  we  re- 
flecit,  that  the  conquests  of  this  small  band 
of  ad  venturers  were  made  in  countries,  over  a 
small  portion  of  which  the  allied  powers  of 
western  Europe,  from  Rome  to  Britain,  ani- 
mated with  native  valour  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  religion,  had  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  even  for  a  short  pe- 
riod ;  our  inquiries  are  naturally  directed 
towards  the  means  which  were  employed, 
and  the  conduct  which  was  pursued,  in  the 
accomplishment.  We  are  led  to  expect  in 
the  history  of  the  Ottomans  the  practice  of 
the  same  virtues,  and  the  development  of  the 
same  talents,  which,  after  a  longer  and  more 
obstinate  struggle,  had  given  to  the  Roman 
people  the  dominion  of  the  world.  We  find 
indeed  in  the  earlier  history  of  both  people 
many  strong  traits  of  resemblance,  both  in 
their  habits  of  life  and  their  modes  of  war- 
fere  f;  and  if  the  Turks  had  adopted  the 
Roman  maxim  of  renouncing  their  own,  as 

•  See  Gibbon,  r.  xi,  p.  482. 

f  See  Montesquieu,  considerations  sur  les  causes  de  Is  gran^ 
devr  des  Romainsi  et  de  lenr  decadence,  chap,  i. 


soon  as  they  had  discovered  any  bettef, 
usages,  and  of  profiting  by  instructions  which 
they  might  receive  even  from  their  enemies, 
the  Ottoman  dominion  would  perhaps  have 
been  distinguished  both  by  its  uhiversahty 
and  its  permanence. 

One  great  jcause  of  the  prosperity  common 
to  both  empires  in  their  incipient  state  and 
their  early  progress,  was,  that  both  were  go- 
verned by  a  succession  of  rulers  of  extraor- 
dinary talents,  of  which  no  example  is  to  be 
found  in  a,ny  other  Asiatic  dynasty  besides 
the  Turkish.  To  the  genius  of  the  kings  of 
Rome  may  indeed  be  ascribed  the  superior 
merit  of  having  elicited  the  martial  qualities 
and  latent  energies  of  their  subjects,  while 
the  Ottoman  sultans  were  themselves  cast  in 
the  mould  of  pre-existing  institutions.  Com- 
manding a  people  possessed  neither  of  in- 
dustry nor  skill,  neither  of  commerce  nor 
jarts,  but  dependent,  almost  for  their  subsist- 
ence, on  robbery  and  violence,  desirous  of 
war  from  education,  from  habit,  and  the 
confidence  of  superiority,  restless  from  the 
near  prospect  of  enjoyments,  which  were 
with-held  from  them  only  by  nations  cor- 
rupted by  wealth  and  enervated  by  luxury^ 
the  sultans  were  naturally  led  to  gratify  the 
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predominant  propensity  of  their  nation,  be- 
cause it  favoured  at  once  the  extension  of 
their  empire,  the'  propagation  of  their  religi- 
ous behef,  the  pride  of  victory,  and  the  lust 
of  domination.  Every  thing  conspired  to  make 
them  consider  the  moments  as  lost  which 
were  not  devoted  to  ambition,  or  occupied  in 
the  conquest  of  the  infidels. 

The  fir^t  attack  of  an  army  stimulated  by 
suqh  powerful  motives,  was  furious  and  ge- 
nerally irresistible.  The  Turks  living  amid 
the  havoc  of  perpetual  hostilities,  were  ne- 
cessarily superior  in  strength,  in  experience, 
in  skill,  and  more  especially  in  that  confi- 
dence of  success  by  which  victory  is  so  often 
wvuj  to  a  people  averse  from  war,  \vhich 
they  regarded  as  an  interruption  of  their 
ordinary  and  more  agreeable  pursuits,  and 
who,  after  repelling  an  imminent  danger,  im- 
mediately relapsed  into  their  former  habits 
of  luxury  and  indolence.  Hence  the  Turks 
became  the  terror  and  the  envy  of  their  anta- 
gonists and  rivals :  and  when  they  had  dis- 
covered the  means  of  supporting  a  body  of 
regular  troops  who  were  continually  in  the 
field,  it  operated  as  a  new  invention  in  the 
art,  and  gave  them  an  infinite  advantage  in 
the  conflicts,  of  war^. 
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The  immediate  cause,  the  chief  engine^ 
of  their  success  were,  as  may  be  remarked 
iu  several  other  instances  in  history,  a  ri- 
gorous attention  to  military  discipline,  and 
a  consequent  accession  of  military  skill-f-. 
At  an  earlier  period,  the  military  science  of 
the  Greeks,  and  tlie  numerous  armies  of 
Persia,  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  com- 
pact pressure  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx : 
the  phalanx  in  its  turn  was  vanquished  by 
the  legion,  the  last  and  chief  improvement  of 
ancient  warfare,  which,  if  its  discipUne  had 
not  been  relaxed,  would  have  upheld  the 
Roman  empire  against  external  enemies  for 
an  unlimited  period.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
legion  a^  barbarian  system  succeeded,  and 
the  west  of  Europe  was  covered ,  with  war- 
riors, who,  though  possessing  individually 
the  greatest  address  in  warlike  exercises,  emu^ 
lated  only  the  personal  achievements  of  he- 
roic warfare,  and  led  on  the  great  bodies  of 
their  soldiers  by  imitation  and  example,  ra- 

♦  See  Tab.  Gen.  t.  iv,  p.  437.    Mignot,  hiat.  Ottom.  t.  i, 
p.  101.     Gibbon,  y.  xx,  p.  4S5,  446. 

f  See  in  Cantemir,p.  25,  and  in  the  Tab.  Gen.  u  vfs  p.  116, . 
the  first  establishment  of  regular  pay  and  udifbrms  (though  only 
with  respect  to  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  turban)  among  the, 
Ottoman  troops. 
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ther  than  by  an  adherence  to  any  principle 
of  tactics  or  any  system  of  combined  opera- 
tions. 

The  high  spirit  which  animated  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Normans  and  Germans  had 
now  retired  from  distant  and  fruitless  cru- 
sades, and  was  occupied  chiefly  in  the  wars, 
or   the  domestic   feuds,    of  Europe.      The 
eastern  empire  had  protracted  its  feeble  ex- 
istence by  arts  calculated  to  debase  the  ruler, 
and  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  manly  fire 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people.     The  court  of 
Constantinople   had    practised   perjury   and 
treachery,  had  submitted  to  insult  and  pubUc 
reprimand:  it  had  averted  evil  by  degrada- 
tion, by  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  by  al- 
liance with  the  petty  captains  of  savage  hordes. 
The  Byzantine  emperors  opposed  to  the  hardy 
and  ferocious  bands  of  Turkish  warriors,  to / 
the  keen  swords  and  close  array  of  the  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  janizaries,  only  foreign  mer- 
cenaries or  natives   acting  from  mercenary 
motives;  "  strangers  without  faith,  veterans 
without  pay  or  arms,  and  recruits  without 
experience  or  discipline*."  The  contest  could 
npt  long  remain  doubtful,  and  by  the  natural 

*  GibboDi  r.  X,  p.  352. 
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.  operation  of  those  immutable  laws  which 
regulate  human  affairs,  the  timorous  precau-^ 
tions,  the  delays,  the  intrigues,  the  con- 
flicting passions,  of  a  vitiated,  dectining,  and 
debilitated,  government,  necessarily  sunk  be-> 
fore  the  boldness  of  conception,  the  unity  of 
plan,  .the  promptitude  of  execution,  of  a 
mind  fixed  on  the  attainment  of  extended 
sovereignty,  and  opposing  to  idleness  and 
luxury  the  vigorous  habit  of  exercise  and 
temperance. 

The  unwarlike  Greeks  were  not,  however, 
the  only  enemies  with  whom  the  Ottomans 
had  to  contend.  The  downfal  of  the  Byssan- 
tine  empire  was  retarded  by  the  fears,  or  the 
jealousy,  of  the  emirs  who  still  exercised  in* 
dependent  power  over  the  fairest  provinces 
of  the  Seljukian  monarchy.  The  territory 
of  Sugut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar,  the 
hereditary  lordship  of  the  Ottomans  in  Bi- 
thynia,  was  inferior  in  extent  and  import-  ^ 
ance  to  many  of  those  governments  which  ^ 
were  held  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Ala- 
din*,     The  sovereignty  of  the  emir  of  Cara- 

•  The  Turkt  call  it  diminutively  Svguchic  (Cantemir,  preface 
p.  xiii),  or  Satgut^il.  (Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  S«5.)  Ertogml 
was  buried  in  this  town,  and  hif  tomb  ia  to  thia  day  held  in  yent* 
ration  by  the  Ottomaoa. 
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mania,  which  derives  it  name  from  the  moun- 
tain Amanus,  extended  over  Cilicia,  and 
part  of  the  frontiers  of  Lycaonia,  Pamphilia, 
Caria,  and  the  greater  Phrygia.  Ionia  Ma- 
ritima,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Smyrna^  obeyed 
the  family  of  Sarukhan.  The  chief  part  of 
Lydia,  with  some  part  of  Mysia,  Troas,  and 
Phrygia,  formed  the  principality  of  Caraz  or 
Kars.  Aidin  consisted  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Mysia,  togetlier  with  some  part  of  Lydia. 
The  principality  of  Mentes  derived  its  name 
from  a  city  in  Caria  called  Mendos  or  Myn- 
dus.  The  city  of  Boli  was  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  the  sons  of  Omur,  whose  sway 
extended  over  Paphlagonia  and  Pontus,  com- 
prising the  cities  of  Heraclea,  Castamona, 
Sinope,  and  several  others  on  the  Euxine 
sea*.     These  were  the  chief  divisions  of  the 


*  See  Nicq>horu$  Gregoras,  1.  nif  u  LeuncIavitiBy  hbtoritf 
Musulmanicae  Turconiro,  p.  23.  foL  Francofurti  1591.  Chal- 
condylas,  I.  i.  Knolles,  ▼.  i,  p.  89.  D'Herbelot,  bibL  Ori- 
ent, voc.  Carman^  Caram  Ut,  Aidiny  Boli.  De  Guignes,  t.  iif 
part.  Wf  p.  7€9  77.  Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  91.  Gibbon,  r»  xi^ 
p.  436. 

The  names  or  titles  of  the  several  goremorS)  exclusively  of  the 
«ultan  of  Iconium,  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Turkish  annals 
{seeCantemir,  preface,  p.  xiij;  but  it  would  be  impossiUe  to  as- 
certain  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories.  *•  Churzem 
Shah  ^which,  he  says,  sigtiifies  king  of  Caspia),  CaramanoglU 
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Seljukiart  territory,  which  was  peopled  by  a 
race  of  men  united  by  their  common  origin, 
by  the  use  of  the  same  language,  and  the 
profession  of  the  same  religion.  Their  princes 
inherited  the  spirit  of  independence  and  love 
of  war  which,  in  that  age,  seemed  to  be  con- 
genial tQ  the  Turkish  character;  but  tran- 
quillity .  was  preserved   among   them   by   a 
maxim,  sanctified  by  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion and  revered  by  its  professors,  that  the 
swords  of  Mussulmans  should  not  be  drawn 
against   orthodox   believers*.      There   were, 
however,   several  maritime  and  inland  cities 
and  castles  in  Asia  Minor,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  the  borders  of  Osman's  territory, 
which  were  still  possessed  by  the  Christian 
subjects    of  the-  Byzantine   emperors,    and 
were  intermingled  with  those  of  the  Turks, 
with  whom  continual  and  mutual  aggressions 
produced  constant  warf-.     Osman  had  been 

A2erbqan>  Germianogliy  Hamidogli,  Kutronl  Bayezid,  Isfm* 
darbeyy  Ahmedhokmiry  Tekkebey,  Zuulcadirhiey," 

For  the  present  divisioof  of  these  priocipalitiesy  which  now 
compose  the  leykrbeyRky  or  Tice-royalty,  of  Anatolia,  see  Mar- 
•Igrli,  .stato  militare  dell' imperio  Ottomanno,  t«i,  p»105— 109. 
Haya  1782- 

^  See  MigQOty  t.  i,  p.  IDS,  also  Cantemiri  p.  27 ;  and  p.  149, 
note  13. 

-f   See  Knolkf,  r.  i»  p.  95,  96,  98.    Cantemir,  p,  26* 
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authorized  by.  the  sultan  of  Iconium  to  ex- 
tend his  conquests  on  die  side  of  the  infidelst 
and  to  annex  to  his  own  dominion  whatever 
he  could  wrest  from  them  by  force  or  po- 
licy*. The  Asiatic  Greeks,  thus  insulated 
among  powerful  and  irreconcileable  enemies, 
could  not  protect  themselves  by  union  or 
confederacy,  and  despaired  of  succour  from 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  who,  after  the  feeble 
effort  of  Andronicus  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Nice,  withdrew  their  attention  from  Asia  to 
the  distracted  state  and  domestic  broils  of 
their  capital,  and  to  their  few  remaining  Eu- 
ropecm  provinces,  while  they  left  their  sub- 
jects in  Asia  to  the  weak  defence  of  their 
own  te^ritories'j^  In  die  mean  time  Osman, 
by  frequent  and  important  acquisitions  in 
Phrygia,  Mysia,  and  Bithynia,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  empire:  in  his  own  life-time  h» 
extended  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  established  his  seat  of  government  in  the 
city  of  Brusa.  The  Seljukian  emirs  saw 
with  envy  tlie  extension  of  Osnian's  dominion 
over  the  cities  of  the  Greeks,  and  endeavoured, 
rather  by  secret  policy  than  open  hostilities, 

*  See  Purchas  hu  pilgrimage,  chap.  Tiii,  tec.  Sy  p.  319. 
t  See  KnoUeSy  ▼.  i»  p.  99.    Caatemirt  p.  18. 
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to  check  his  progress  and  disturb  his  tran- 
quillity. But  Osman  had  so  terrified  tlie 
Christians,  by  his  consummate  skill  and  san- 
guinary  practice  in  war,  that  they  cautiously 
avoided  giving  him  any  cause  of  offence.  Be- 
fore his  power  was  firmly  established  he  pru- 
dently connected  himself,  by  a  general  treaty 
of  amity,  with  the  surrounding  chieftains: 
but  while  the  terror  of  his  name  enforced  on 
the  weaker  members  of  the  confederacy  the 
strict  observance  of  the  conditions,  he  re^- 
served  to  himself  the  right,  as  he  possessed 
the  means,  of  punishing  real  or  supposed 
aggression  by  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
castles  and  territories,  until  his  dominion  was 
gradually  extended  over  the  whole,  and  his 
power  was  raised  to  an  equality  with  that  of 
the  Mussulman  princes  his  rivals*. 

Formidable  only  to  his  enemies,  Osman  en*  ^ 
deavoured  to  soothe  into  loyalty  the  subjects 
whom  he  had  acquired  by  force,  and  to  reconcile 
the  conquered  Christians  to  his  government  by 
the  exercise  of  justice  and  of  mercy;  by 
leaving,  in  some  instances,  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  country  without  abrogation  or  change, 
or  by  the  establishment  and  impartial  admi- 

•  See  Knollef,  t.  i,  p.  100. 
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nistration  of  new  and  salutary  regulations. 
He  neglected  no  means,  which  the  wisest 
policy  could  dictat:e,  of  alluring  the  conquered 
people  to  return  to  their  settlements.  Among 
the  captives,  the  women  and  the  children 
were  taken  under  his  peculiar  protection. 
Submission  ensured  safety  to  all,  and  con- 
version to  Mahometanism  led  to  dignity  and 
affluence.  Their  name  and  nation  were  no 
longer  dear  to  the  Greeks.  Many  who  had 
fled  from  the  arms  of  Osman,  returned  under 
his  protection  to  the  enjoyment  of  safety  and 
repose  in  their  ancient  dwelhngs,  and  many 
were  even  allured,  by  the  virtues  or  the 
blandishments  of  tlie  Mahometans,  to  re- 
nounce the  faith,  together  with  the  allegi- 
ance, professed  by  their  forefathers*. 

The  civil  and  military  virtues  of  Osman 
were  not  the  only  causes  of  his  success.  The 
Turkish  subjects  of  the  neighbouring  emir^ 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  a  victorious  prince, 
who  distributed  among  his  soldiers  the  fruits 
of  his  conquest,  in  whose  success  tlie  favour 
of  heaven  was  visible,  and  the  continuance 
of  whose  prosperity  was  announced  by  the 


*  See    Koolks,  ▼.  i,  p.  128.     Mignot^  t.  i,  p.  96>  102 
GibboDi  y.  xiy  p.  456. 


koran  itself,  which  declares,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  century,  a  period  which 
corresponded  with  the  origin  of  the  Ottoman 
monarchy,  God  will  send  to  his  people  a  chosen 
servant  in  order  to  renew  their  faith.  This 
application  of  the  prediction  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  judicious  interpretation  of 
his  name,  the  three  first  letters  of  which 
forming  the  word  asm  which  signifies  the 
breaking  of  bones,  announced,  according  to 
the  wisdom  of  the.  age,  the  hero  Osman  as 
one  predestined  to  break  in  pieces  the  iron 
sceptre   of  the  idolatrous  princes,  to  crush  \ 

the  rivals  of  his  power  and  the  enemies  of  his  - 
house*. 

Orkhan,  in  imitation  of  his  father's  prac-  orkh^ 
tice  and  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  — i36a  ^ 
Mahometan  religion,  made  war  only  upon 
the  Greeks.  His  avowed  motive  for  extend- 
ing his  empire  was  not  so  much  to  acquire 
'w^orldly  greatness  as  to  enlarge  and  support 
the  fabric  of  heavenly   worship-f*.     He   did 

*  See  Tableau  GcnA-ali  t.  i,  p.  360. 

f  See  in  the  Tableau  General,  t.  ii|  p.  460,  and  in  Cantemir't 
Ottoman  history,  p.  20,  the  di8cour9e  which  Osman,  on  his  death 
bed,  addressed  to  his  son  Orkhan. 

Tindal,  the  translator  of  Cantemir,  says  (p.  20,  note  6),  that 
Osman,  by  enjoining  his  son  **  to  exercise  a  just  friendship  to- 
wards the  Rumsean  kingdoms,''  doubtkss  meant   obliging  the 
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not,  however,  limit  his  ambition  to  victories 
over  infidels.  While  he  increased  and  ce- 
mented his  power,  the  Seljukian  eniirs  had, 
in  many  instances,  weakened  their  states  by 
dividing  them  among  their  children.  The 
protection  of  the  house  of  Osman  was  solicit- 
ed in  proportion  as  it  grew  formidable.  Ork- 
han  was  invited  to  arbitrate  between  the 
heirs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  whose 
dominions  became  the  price  of  his  inter- 
ference, and  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
dropped  into  his  possession,  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  by  marriage  or  cession.  The  emirs 
resigned  their  independence,  and  §unk  into 
vassalage  by  the  acceptance  of  the  standard 
and  the  robe  of  bonour,  which,  while  they 
assured  to  them  the  possession  of  their  here- 
ditary estates,  not  only  bound  them  to  the 
performance  of  military  service  to  their  liege 
lord,  but  confirmed  the  resignation  of  the 
distinctive  prerogatives  of  royalty  among 
Mussulmans,  th^  mention  of  their  name  in 

Christians  of  Europe  to  embract  Mahometanismy  which,  he  adds, 
isf  in  the  opinion  of  the  Turks,  the  greatest  kindness  or  friend* 
ship  that  can  be  shown  to  Christians.  But  it  appears  to  me,  on 
^he  contrary,  that  the  injunction  relates  wholly  to  the  line  of 
conduct  which  Orkhan  was  counsellid  to  hold  towards  the  Scl. 
jukian  tmin. 
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the  khutbi  or  public  prayer,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  it  on  the  current  coin  of  the 
country*. 

While  the  Ottoman  empirq  was  limited  to  Mur«d  tb* 
Asia,  its  preponderance  silenced  jealousy,  or  a.  d.  i3co 
crushed  opposition,  but  when  the  son  of  Ork- 
han  had  effected  his  passage  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  Ottoman  armies  were  en- 
gaged in  frequent  and  obstinate  warfare  on 
the  opposite  continent,  the  Asiatic  princes 
united  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing their  independence.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son, that  Brusa  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Ottoman  government  even  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Adrianople,  and  that  Murad  erected 
his  European  conquests  into  a  beylerheyKky  or 
vice-royalty,  as  he  deemed  his  own  presence  to 
be  more  necessary  in  Asia  in  order  to  restrain 
the  rebellion  of  his  subjects-j'.     The  princes 

♦  «<  Le  droit  du  ikoutie  et  cdui  de  £ure  battre  monnoiey  ont' 
de  touttemps  ibrme  les  seola  droits  r^;alienf  des  potentats  Maho- 
meta&8>  chez  lesquels  le  titre  le  pins  caracteristiqtte  de  Tautorite 
nipr^iDe  est  encore  anjoord'hui  cdui  de  saMid  ihoutbe  ve  Jtiif, 
c'est  k  dire,  possesseor  iies  droits  du  ihoutU  et  de  la  roonnoie.'^ 
(Tab.  G^.  t.  ii,  p.  207.)  See  also  Knollesi  v.i,  p.  99»  141. 
Cantemio  p.  25>  178.  Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  lOS— 106.  GibboD» 
T.  Xf  p.  79.  Jonesy  introdaction  a  Phistoire  de  Nader  Chah, 
in  his  works,  y.  y,  p.  10. 

t  Sec  Caatemir,  pi  S5.    Ijiolles,  t.  i,  p.  13S/lS&    Gib« 
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tf  Caramania,  whom  the  great  extent  and 
natural  resources  of  their  country  rendered 
the  most  powerful  among  the  Seljukian 
emirs^  maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  con- 
tent with  the  Ottomans  for  supremacy  or  in- 
dependence*. By  dieir  influence  over  the 
minor  princes  of  Asia,  and  by  their  coali* 
tions  with  the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Chris- 
tian princes  beyond  the  Hoemus  and  the 
Danube,  they  stirred  up  war  alternately  on 
either  continent,  and  on  that  frontier  of  the 
empire  from  which  the  Ottoman  army  was 
fiirthest  removed-f*.  Their  revx)lt8  greatly  re* 
tarded  the  progress  of  the  sultans  in  their  fo«- 

bon  (y.xj»  p,444')  indeed  relates  from  the  Byzantine  annuls* 
that  Murad  the  Firat  estaUiahed  the  seat  of  empire  at  Adrianople. 
B'Ohason  (Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  361)  datet  this  event  b  the  year 
1365,  and  sayf,  that  Murad  acted  by  order  of  a  celestial  vfim^ 
vho  even  pointed  out  the  spot  on  which  the  imperial  palace  wat 
to  be  built :  but  LonicemS  (hist.  Turc.  i.  i)  attributes  the  first 
removal  of  the  government  into  Europe  to  Bajazet  the  son  of 
Murad:  <<  rcgni  Hadrianopolim  scdes  siU  legit  ut  esset**" 

*  The  ancient  Isauria  is  port  of  Caramania,  lu  inaccessiUe 
mountuns,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus^  were  the  seat  of  the  descen* 
dants  of  the  pirates  who  were  subdued  by  Pompey.  They  were 
afterwards  the  asylum  of  a  lew  mudneers»  who  revolted  from  the 
'  standard  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  and  preserved  themselves  for 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  savage  indepeodence  in  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  armies.  (See  Gibbon,  v.  i,  p.  454 1 
-V.  vii,  p,  16a)  , 

t  See  Cantemnr,  |^  4d»  49,  SB.    Mignot,  t.  h  p.  S06. 
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reign    conquests,   and    protracted    the  .final 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire:  indeed  the 
true   beginning   of  the    Ottoman   greatness 
dates  from  the  victory  of  Murad  over  the 
Canyxianian^  and  their  alhes  in  the  field  of 
battle  near  Iconinm,  a  plain  which  had  been 
signalized  by  the  prowess,  and  whose  name 
»tiH  vecords  the  success,  of  the  crusaders*. 
The  wars  wherein  both  parties  were  orthodox 
Mussulmans,  were,  however,  c^^rried  on  with 
comparative  mildness.     Murad  had  ordered, 
that  none  of  his  soldiers,  under  pain  of  deaths 
should  use  violence  to  the  country  people,  or 
take  any  thing  from  them  by  force,  in  order  that 
it  might  appear  to  the  world,  that  he  made 
war  against  Mahometans  rather  to  repel  in- 
jury and  wrong,  than  from  any  lust  of  am* 
bition  or  of  avarice ;  and  in  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  purity  of  his  motives,  he  not  only 
punished  some  Christian  auxiliaries  for  trangk 
gressing  his  orders,  but  even  permitted  the 
conquered  emirs  to  retain   tlieir  territories. 
They  were  admitted  to  renew  their  tokens  of 
homage  and   oaths  of  allegiance,  and  after 

*  See  KooUes,  ▼•  u  p.  135»  136.  The  plains  near  Doiy^ 
keum,  wWe  the  crusaders  gaiaed  a  decism  battle  orer  SolimaQ, 
sultan  of  Roumi  in  the  year  10979  were  afterwards  called/rml 
svalan* 
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patiently  submitting  to  remonstrance  and  ad« 
monition,  they  again  received  the  investiture 
of  their  principalities*. 

Murad  having  thus  intimidated  and  pacified 
Asia,  extended  his  conquests,  not  only  ov£r  .tbe 
whole  province  of  Thrace  to  the  verge  of  the  ca- 
pital, but  even  into  Macedonia,  Bulgaria,  Bos- 
nia, Servia,  and  Albania,  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated on  the  field  of  battle,  after  gaining  tiie  vic- 
tory of  Cossova  over  the  confederated  army 
of  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  headed  by  Lazarus, 
prince  of  Servia-f--     "  The  soul  of  tliis  blessed 

•    *  See  KnolleS}  ▼.  i,  p.  1S6. 

f  See  Gibbon^  ▼.  x,  chap.  65f  for  the  emigration  of  the 
Sclavoniao  tribes  from  the  countries  between  the  Volga*  the 
DoDi  and  the  Dnieper,  and  their  conqnest  and  occupation  of  the 
Roman  provinces  on  the  Adriatic  Bea,  and  the  south  of  the 
Danube. 

Laonicus  Chalcondylas  (de  orignie  et  rebus  gestis  Turcorum. 
*  Basil.  1556)  thus  describes  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Bul« 
garia»  and  the  distribuuon  of  iu  prorinces  among  the  ^ufians  or 
feudatory  lords.  ^'  Macedoniam,  qua  finitima  est  Axio  ilumini» 
{rex)  commisit  Zarco,  viro  apud  ipsum  dignitate  primario.  Earn 
reg^nis  partem,  que  a  Pherris  ten^t  usque  ad  Axiom  flument 
Pogdano  triboit,  Tiro  bono  et  rei  militaris  peritissimo.  Regio- 
aem»  quae  a  Pherris  excurrit  ad  Istrum»  Chrati  et  Unglesi  fra. 
tribus  concessit,  quorum  alter  regius  pociUator,  alter  regiorum 
equorum  cyrator  erat.  Regionem  Istro  adjacentem  nactns  e8t» 
contribuente  rege,  Bulcus  £Ieazurus»  Pranct  filius.  Trica  et 
Castoria  obrcntre  Nicolao  Zupano.  JEtolia  decreu  est  Prialupi. 
Ocfaridem  et  regionem  Prilisbseam  dictam  PladdsB,  Tiro  iiaud 
ignobili,  regendam  dedit.     Commemoratos  modo  riros  aceep 
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sultan/'  says  the  historian  Sad'ed-dinn  E£r 
fendi,  "decorated  with  the  titles' of  coa- 
queror  and  martyr,  flew  to  the  highest  re- 
gion of  eternal  bliss,  marshalling  under  his 
triumphant  banner  the  martyrs  of  that  glo- 
rious day*/' 

The  Mahometan  princes  of  Asia  had  been  f^^ 
subdued  by  force,  but  their  minds  were  not  t^^ 
yet  moulded  into  slavish  submission.  Baja- 
Set  was  diverted  from  the  prosecution  of  his 
wars  against  the  infidel  nations  of  Europe  by 
their  intrigues  and  their  insurrections,  till  at 
length,  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
them,  he   resolved  to  keep   no  longer  any 

nras  Eun>p«  regiODibus  prrfectos  cmc  a  rege  Stepano,  qui»  ubi 
cxhalaTit  aDimaiiiy  Binguli  suas  regione^*  quas  a  tIto  gubernandat 
acceperanty  retiouerey  foderibusque  inter  8e  icti8»  a  ae  mutoo  bejDo 
abatinaenmt.  Grsedt  Tero,  ut  cnique  opportunom  erat,  admo* 
dniD  bellicis  annia  moletti  erant.  Michaelem  Mysiorum  ducem, 
qui  imperavit  locia  latro  subjectis  t%  regni  8ui  sedem  Trinabam 
cODStitoity  Stepano  antiquiorem  exdtUse  audivi,  practerea  Bul« 
garoa,  quos  Mysios  yocamus,  ibi  eedes  tenuisse  accepL  Serviof 
autem  et  Tiyballos  a  se  discretot  taodem  ad  iatum  nomen  emer* 
•isse.  (L  iy  p.  89  9.) 

The  Sclaronian  language  (or  the  niyric)  is  spoken,  at  thii 
day,  orer  a  greater  extent  of  country  than  any  other  living  Ian* 
guage ;  for,  exclunvely  of  many,  countries  of  Asia,  it  prevails  m 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Epirus  or  Albania^  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  It  has  no  affinity  witk 
the  Turkish  or  Hungarian. 

«  See  Tab.  G^n.  t.  ii,  p.  S£0. 
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measures  with  treacherous  allies  or  disaffected 
Bubjects.  He  openly  renounced  the  peace- 
able maxims  of  his  predecessors,  and  forcibly 
annexed  to  his  empire  the  territories  of  the 
emirs,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euxine 
sea*.  The  princes  themselves  were  sacrificed 
to  his  ambition  or  his  safety.  All,  except 
those  who  had  gained  his  confidence  by  their 
tried  fidelity  and  their  implicit  obedience* 
*were  slain,  imprisoned,  or  expelled  from 
their  cities  and  governments.  By  these 
usurpations,  and  by  his  conquests  in  Ar- 
menia and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
Bajazet  had  now  reached  the  term  of  his 
greatness,  the  frontiers  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  a  Mussulman  prince, 
renowned  for  his  austerity  and  his  justice, 
ruled  over  the  eastern  world,  and  held  his 
imperial  court  in  the  city  of  Samarcand. 
The  Asiatic  emirs,  oppressed  by  tyranny  and 
misfortune,  fled  from  the  power  of  Bajazet  by 
different  routes  and  under  various  disguises; — 
tliey  met  together  in  the  court  of  Tamer^ 
lane,  recounted  their   grievances,   and  pre- 

*  See  CaDtemir»  p.  4^,  48»  49.  Bajazet  acquired  the  sur- 
name  of  ilderim  or  lightning  from  the  frequency  and  quickness  of 
his  alternate  marches  from  his  Europeaoj  tt  his  AsiatiC|^  fcpa- 
tXers.  '^ 
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sented  their  petitions,  at  the  foot  of  hi& 
throne.  Tamerlane,  though  attentive  to  the 
progress  of  Bajcuzet,  had  felt  no  envy  at  hia 
prosperity,  but  had  witnessed  with  approba* 
tion  his  active  and  successful  warfare  against 
their  common  enemy,  the  Chrbtians.  Hq 
was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  holy  occupa- 
tions of  Bajazet,  who  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  besieging  Constantinople,  and  he  a& 
fected  tx>  disbelieve,  that  a  prince  so  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  so  observant  of 
justice,  could  exercise  violence  and  oppres- 
sion towards  his  friends  and  faithful  asso« 
ciates.  His  jealousy  was,  however,  awak^ied 
by  the  intelligence,  that  Bajazet,  .after  sub^ 
jecting  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  was  medi- 
tating the  conquest  of  Syria  and  £gypt,  and 
had  even  made  preparations  for  carrying  on 
war  against  tlie  sultan  of  Cairo:  his  resent- 
inent  was  also  aroused  by  the  protection  and 
promise  of  support  which  Bajazet  had  given 
to  Ahmed  Djelair,  khan  of  Bagdad  and 
Irak,  whom  Tamerlane  had  despoiled  of  his 
sovereignty;  and  his  irresolution  was  fixed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  which,  from 
its  situation  in  the  west  of  the  heavens,  was 
pronounced  by  his  astrologers  to  portend 
misfortune  to  the  arms  and  the  dominion  of 
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the  Ottoman  monarch*.  The  ambassadors 
whom  Tamerlane  sent  to  the  court  of  Brusa^ 
were  instructed,  not  only  to  claim  from  Ba- 
jazet  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  prince  of 
Bagdad,  but  also  to  offer  him  the  robe  of 
vassalage,  and  to  command,  as  the  first  proof 
of  his  obedience,  that  he  should  respectfully 
acquiesce  in  his  sovereign's  decision  on  the 
cause  of  the  Seljukian  emir^f.  Bajazet  in- 
dignantly rejected  tibe;  humiliating  present, 
and  having  vented  his  resentment  in  studied 
expressions  of  reproach  and  insult,  he  dis- 
missed the  ambassadors,  and  prepared  to  vin- 
dicate in  the  field  his  independence  and  his 
conquests:};.     In  the  meantime,  Tamerlane, 

.  •  See  KooUes,  ▼•  u  p.  145.  Cantemir,  p.  SS.  Tab.  G^. 
t.  i,  p.  S6S,  364v    QibboD,'  v.  xii,  p.  16,  17. 

t  See  tke  lostitutes  of  Timour,  p.  147.  4to.  LondoD  1783, 
Chalcoodylasy  1.  li,  p.  3S.  EnoIIes  (p.  145)  hat  knowledge  of 
the  robe  sent  by  Tamerlane,  bot  supposes  it  to  be  an  act  of  kind* 
aeasi  instead  ofzn  asserdon  of  euperiority  and  a  claim  of  homage. 
Cantemir,  p.  54,  (adopting  the  wilful  ignorance  of  the  Ottoman 
historians  on  a  subjea  dishonourable  to  their  nation,  see  p.  59, 
note  4;  p«  100,  note  1})  despatches  the  whole  of  Tamerlane's 
txpedition  in  three  lines* 

i  **  Porro  quod  ad  vestem  fittinet,  regi  Testro  ounciate,  n^ 
posthac  et  genere  opibusque  praestantiori  hujosmodi  munera  mit- 
tere  in  ^oimum  inducat/' — **  Hzc  ut  relata  sunt  ad  regem  Temi* 
mm  Semarchandam,  ira  grariter  accensum  fiemnt  Testitua  con* 
t«melia,''    Chalcondylas,  L  ii,  p.  SS. 
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confident  in  his  superiority  and  deliberate  in 
his  vengeance,  judicially   pronounced,  that 
the  Turkish  princes  had  been  unjustly  dis- 
possessed*.    He  then  marched  against  Sivas, 
or    Sebaste,    demolished    the    fortifications, 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  trampled  the 
citizens  under  the  hoofs  of  his  cavalry,  and 
again  sent  a  summons  to  the  sultan,  exhort''- 
ing  him  to  return  to  the  duties  of  religion 
and  the  practice  tff  virtue,  and  to  restore  the 
princes  to  their  rights.     He  admonished  him 
to  testify  his  submission  by  substituting  the 
name'  of  Tamerlane  for  his  own,  on  the  coin- 
age and  in  the  public  prayers,  throughout  all 
his  dominions,  and  finally  he  ordered  him  to 
contribute,  for  the  immediate  service  of  the 
invading  army,  a  large  supply  of  provisions 
and  military  stores-f*.     Bajazet  refused  and 
resisted,   but  resistance  was  in  vain.      His 
defeat  in  the  plains  of  Angora  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  more  numerous  forces,  and  the' 
superior  skill,  of  Tamerlane,  and  to  the  de- 
fection of  his  own  troops,  many  of  whom, 
being  collected  from  the  conquered  provinces 

«  See  Chalcondylafl,  1.  ii,  p.  33. 

f  See  Chalcoodylas,   L  ii,  p.  34.      Koolles,  r.  i|  p.  149. 
Tftb.  G^n.  t.i,  p.  366*    GiUxm,  ▼•  xii,  p.  19. 

YOL.    I.  f 
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of  Anatolia,  Bed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  to  the  standards  of  their  lawful  princes, 
and  left*the  weight  of  the  conflict  to  the  in- 
flexible, but  unavailing,  courage  of  the  jani^ 
zaries  and  native  Ottomans*.  Tamerlane 
planted  his  victorious  standard  at  Kutahia, 
and  dispersed  hin  troops,  without  forther  re*^ 
sistance,  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  in  Asia.  The  captivity  stnd  the 
iron-cage  of  Bajazet  arc  too  well  known,  as  the 
subjects  of  history  or  romance,  to  need  fur- 
ther mention  or  refutation-f-.  He  accepted 
from  the  hands  of  a  master  the  robe  of  ho- 
nour and  the  investiture  of  his  rightful  inhe- 
ritance, but  his  haughty  spirit  sunk  under 
the  humiliation  of  dependence!]:.  The  Otto-^ 
man  empire  again  assumed  its  ancient  name 
df  Roum,  and  was   numbered   among   th9 

*  For  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Angora,  tee  EnolleSyT.  t, 
p.  151.  Gibbon,  r.  xii,  p.  26.  Cantemir  (p.  54^  note  22)  as- 
•ert8»  that  the  baule  wai  fought  near  the  city  of  Bruta  in  Bithyniai^- 
an'd  the  abbe  Lechevalier  (voyage  de  la  Propontide  et  du  Pont- 
Euxin,  t/  i,  chap,  v,  p.  SO.  Paria  1800)  arrogatea  to  himself 
die  merit  of  haying  decided  thia  kui0rkal  furobUwh  from  the 
dtacovery  of  some  human  bones  and  rusty  weapons  in  a  field  near 
Brusa* 

f  See  an  able  discussion  of  diis  question  by  Gibbon^  t«  xit» 
P.S0---86. 
X  See  Mignot,  t.  U  p*  1^2.    Gibbon,  r.  xii,  p.  SI . 
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twentj-seyen  kingdoms  which  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  the  mighty  Tamerlane*. 

The  sons  of  Bajazet,  and  the  Seljukian^'JJ^J- 
emir$  were  re-iostated  in  their  hereditary  ^o-^Liiix^ 
minions,  and  confessed,  by  the  homage  of 
the  coin  and  prayer,  their  own  dependence, 
and  the  clemency  of  their  common  )ord« 
Soliman,.  the  eldest  of  Bajazet's  sons,  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  mto  Europe: 
be  was  enabled,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
sea,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Greek  emperor 
to  &cilitate  the  passage  of  it  to  the  Tartars, 
to  preserve  the  Ottoman  name  from  the  ig« 
nominy  of  total  submission-f,     Mussah  was 

*  See  the  in*itQte«  of  Tkoxnr^  p.  16S.  It  would  appear  bf 
the  faUowing  pawage,  that  Gibbon  did  Dot  rightly  apprehend  the 
eystem  of  Tamerlaoe'a  govermnent.  ^  His  moat  deatnicttve 
wars  were  rather  toroada  than  conqueata.  He  invaded  Turkeaun^ 
Kifzskf  Raaaia»  Hindoatan»  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and 
Georgia,  withont  a  hope,  or  a  desire,  of  preserving  those  distant 
provinces.  From  thence  he  depeited  laden  with  spoil,  but  he  left 
behind  him  neither  troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magi* 
•trates  to  protect  the  obedient,  natives.  When  he  had  broken  the 
fidbfic  of  their  andent  government,  he  abandoned  them  to  the 
cvila  which  his  invasion  had  aggravated,  or  caused,  nor  were  these 
crSa  compenaated  by  ai^  present  or  possible  benefits."  Cante^^ 
nur  so  entirely  misconceives  the  policy  of  Tamerlane  that  he  bursts 
out  in  rapturoua  admiration  of  **  the  unparalleled  generosity  of  the 
barbsirian.'*    (See  Ottom.  hist.  p.  SS,  and  p* 59,  note  5. ) 

f  Cantemir  (p.  59)  re)at^,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Tamerlane's 
junboasadcfirs  at  Adiianople^  SoUman  refused  to  recdivc  fkvm  then 
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appointed  by  Tamerlane  to  the  government 
of  Aiiatolia,    and  Issa  to   that   of  Angora, 
Sinope,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  on  the 
Euxine  sea.     Mahomet  had  been  entrusted 
bj  his  father  with  the  government  of  Amasia, 
which  formed  the   Turkish  'frantier  against 
the   Christians  of  Trebizond  and   Georgia, 
and  which,  though  it  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  notice,  or  «tt  least  not  to  have  excited 
the  resentment,  of  Tamerlane,  required  the 
continual  exertion  of  prudence  and  valour  to' 
defend  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars*. 

the  inrestiture  of  his  gorernmenty  and  drove  them  from  his  pre- ' 
sence  with  contempt  and  insult ;  and  that  Tamerlane^  in  order 
to  punish  his  refractorinessi  conferred  the  goTemment  On 
Mussah,  Gibbon»  however,  who,  ^*  in  order  to  acquire  a  just, 
idea  of  these  events,  has  compared  the  narratives  and  prejudices 
pf  the  Moguls,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians,"  says,  that  So- 
Kman,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  soothed  the  pride  of  the  conqueror 
with  tributary  gifts,  ^and  accepted,  by  a  red  patent,  the  investi- 
^re  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania,  which  he  already  held  by  thtt 
sword*     (Rom.  hist.  v.  xii,  p.  97.) 

*  See  Cantemir,  p.  59 — 61.  He,  however,  omiti  the  men* 
tion  of  Issa,  whose  name,  together  with  those  of  several  other 
Ottoman  princes,  the  sons  of  Bajazet,  he  supposes  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  Phranza  and  other  Christian 
writers^  (p.  59,  note  6.)  Gibbon  (v.  xii,  p.  48,  note  W)  ap- 
peals  to  the  testimony  of  Arabshah  (tom.  ii,  c.  26)  and  Sher6- 
fedden  (L  v,  c.  57)  for  the  existence  of  Issa,  who  is  also  no* 
ticed  by  Leunclavius  (hist.  Musul.  Turc.  1.  viii,  p.  371),  by 
Knolles,  v.  i,  p.  159,  and  by  D'Herbdot,  bibl.  oriait.  yoc 
B'aiaziJ,  p.  l75.     ' 
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The  Ottomans,  though  they  omit  the  name 

of  Tam^rlane  in  the  catalogue  of  tlieir  mo-. 

narchs^  consider  this  period  of  thpir  history 

as  an  interregnum.     None  of  these  princes, 

on  account  of  the  division  and  the  dependent 

nature  pf  their  power,  are  classed  among  the 

Ottoman  sultans,  nor  honoured  with  the  title 

,ofpadi$hah.     They  are  merely  distinguished 

by  the  appellation  of  chelebL     The  death  of 

Tamerlane,  the  division  of  his  empire  among 

his  sons,  their  discord,  and  the  ambition. of 

his  great  captains,  relieved  the  Turkish  pro- 

^  vinces  from  the  Tartar  yoke.     Eleven  years, 

^  however,  elapsed  in  the  mutual  endeavours 

^  of  the  sons  of  Baja^et  to  supplant  each  other, 

.  before  Mahomet  effected'  his  final  ^triumph, 

and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan*. 


*  Gibbon  (t.  x!,  p.  449)  shows  from  the  history  of  Ben 
Schounah,  a  contemporary  Syrian,  that  Bajazet  first  received  the 
tide  of  sultan  from  the  caliphs  of  Egypt.  D'Ohsson  (tab.  g^. 
ui,  p.  233)  mentions  Bajazet's  embassy  to  the  caliph  Moham- 
med XI9  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  benediction  and  the 
grant  of  the  countries  which  he  had  inherited  or  conquered.  Can- 
temir  (p.  14<)  asserts,  that  Osman  assumed,  and  impressed  on  his 
coin,  the  title  of  sultan:  the  title  of  emir-ul-umera  (imperator 
imperatorum)  was,  however,  that  which  was  confen'ed  upon  him 
by  the  last  of  the  Seljukian  sultans  (tab.  gen.  t.  i,  p.  255),  with 
which  he  appears  to  hare  remained  satisfied.  (See  KnoUes,  r. !» 
p.  99.)  Mignot  (t.  i,  p.  100)  says,  that  Orkhan  first  tQok  the 
title  of  sultaoy  as  being  more  luttaUe  to  the  extent  of  country 
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j^  The  permanence  of  die  Ottoman  gorem- 
ment  during  this  long  suspension  of  its  re- 
^lar  exercise,  is,  peHbaps,  the  most  remark* 
able  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion- The  empire  had  been  dismembered  by 
the  policy  of  the  conqueror.  The  union  be- 
t\veea  the  several  governments  was  not  only 
dissolved,  but  they  were  put  in  declared  op- 
position, in  order  to  counterbalance  each 
other's  power,  and  to  prevent  defection  or 
revolt.  The  prevalence  of  a  prejudice' among 
tiie  Turks  which  connects  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire  with  the  Ottoman  government, 
preserved  the  attachment  of  the  subjects  to 
1iie  Hood  and  fkmily  of  its  founder,  antj 
prevented  competition  among  the  neighbour- 
ing princes. for  the  dominion  of  its  hereditary 
possessions,  and  its  acknowledged  and  legi- 
timate conquests.  The  vital  principle  of  the 
Ottoman  government  was,  however,  more 
especially  preserved  in  die  Eruropean  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  by  tlie  institution  of  the 
military  order  of  janizaries,  which  had  been 
formed,  in  the  reign  precediag  that  of  B^ar- 

•vrhich  he  goVfefned  than  that  of  mir,  with  which,  however,  it 
h  in  some  respect  synonimoiw,  as  indicating  only  the  temporal 

'pOWCTv 
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•  set,  by  a  levy  of  every  fiftfi  captive  taken  in 
the  Thracian  or  Sclavonian  wars  :-*-an .  im* 
provement  of  the  military  system  first  intro* 
duced  and  established  by  Orkhan*.  • 

This  permanent  body  of  infantry  served 
as  a  rallying  point  to  the  dispersed  Otto- 
mans, and  kept  up  the  spirit  and  discipline 
of  their  armies*!*.  To  the  overawing  influ* 
ence  of  this  establishment  are  also  to  be  at- 
tributed the  supineness  of  the  Byzantine  em^ 
perors,  and  the  inattention  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Christendom  to  a  juncture  appa^ 
jrently  fio  favourable  to  the  extermination  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  and  tx>  the  re- 
duction of  it  in  Asia.  No  combined  attack 
^ras  made  upon  the  European  Turks^  al« 
though)  in  their  insulated  situation,  it  could^ 
hardly  have  fiailed  of  success*  No  means 
were  even  used  to  intercept  the  communica- 
tion of  Ejurope  with  Asia,   which  a    flee^ 

*  See  Castenur,  p.  £&  Tab.  G6i.  t.  h,  p.  116.  Voltaire^ 
emisnrlea  mcort,  ch^  Izxxvii. 

t  Camemir  says  (p.62»  note  11),  and  the  remvk  enncea 
that  defidency  of  critidiDi  which  characteriaes  the  orieotal  hit* 
toriansy  that  <<  it  ia  matter  of  aatomdmieiit  to  the  Tiirki»  thai 
Miniaii»  whowaa  iaasiened  b  ^tery  vio^  waaao  tDOoeaafiil  in 
bis  ^iffiara ;  whilst  Mossah,  endowed  w;ith  ao  many  firtaea,  waa 
▼ery  ttofbrtuoate  in  war^  «o  that»  cither  out  of  paainaniiiii^  or 
eavdof^  he  nefir  dnm  mne  to  a  (iicbed  battfe*' 
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stationed  at  the  Hellespont,  could  .so  easily 
have  effected.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary, 
assisted  the  passage  of  Mahomet  into  Europe, 
and  irrecoverably  lost,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Bajazet,  the  opportunities 
vrhich  they  had  neglected  during  a  long  and 
stormy  interval*.  *   ' 

Slen^t!  Mahomet  the  FirSt  restored  the  inte- 
-^-^U2u*^^  grity  and  the  peace  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire- A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
summoned  Murad,  who  was  governor  of 
Amasia,  to  come  and  take  possession  of  his 
inheritance,  and  concluded  his  letter  by  a 
distich  of  his  own  composition  in  the  Persian 
language.  "  Night  has  overtaken  me,  Iwit 
a  bright  day  will  succeed :  my  rose  is  faded, 
but  ft  will  be  replaced  by  a  fiowtr  of  more 
delicious  firagrance+.'' 
Second.  Mustafa,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet, 

A.  D.  1421  o  ^ 

—1451.  had  fallen  in  the  battle  against  Tamerlane ; 
but  an  impostor  (for  such  the  Ottoman  his- 
torians have  determined  him  to  be),  from  a 
strong  resemblance  of  shape  and  feature, 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  the  heir 
of  the  empire.  The  princes  of  Wallachia 
were  the  first  to  encourage  and  promote  his 
pretensions,  but  their  amiy  was  routed   by 

*  See  Cantemiry  p.  77f  note  19.     GibboDy  r.  xii«  p.  51t  54. 
t  See  Tab.  Geo.  uit,p.481. 
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Mahomet,  and  their  country  was  at  once 
exposed  to. ravage  and  subjected  to  tribute. . 
The  life  of  the  impostor  was  preserved  by 
the  timid  policy  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who 
no  longer  dared  to  oppose  the  Ottomans  in 
the  field,  but  endeavoured  to  weaken  their 
strength  by  intestine  broils*.  Murad  the  Se- 
cond, in  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign,  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties 
by  the  victorious  progress  of  Miistafa.  The 
artifices  of  the  impostor  could  be  counter* 
acted  only  by  the  artifices  of  superstition ; 
and  the  final  success  of  the  sultan  was  owing 
more  to  the  predictions  of  .a  Mahometan 
saint,  than  to  the  superior  courage  of  his 
troops,  or  the  stronger  atteehment  of  the 
Ottomans  to  his  goveriimentf-.  The  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Europe  and  the  Asiatic 
emirs  were  implicated,  equally  with  the 
Greek  emperor,  in  the  guilt  of  this  trea- 
chery ;  and  justice,  no  less  than  policy,  dic- 
tated to  the  victorious  sultan  the  necessity 
of  completing  Bajazet's  system,  by  depriving 
fhe  emirs  of  their  governments,  and  by  re« 

^  See  Phraqza,  1.  i,  c.  S9>  40.    Cantemir,  p,74    Gibboii» 
T.  xii,  p.  4«7>  48,  51,  55* 

f  See  Tab,  Geo.  t;  i,  p.  369*  ^  Cantemtr,  p.  SO, 
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diickig  under  his  sceptre  Servia,  Macedonia* 
Tfaeesaly,  Albaaia,  and  the  whole  of  Greece 
to  the  north  of  d|e  isthmus  of  Corinth**  By 
diese  conquestH  the  frontiers  of  the  Ottotnaa 
empire  were  extended  to  the  borders  of  Hub* 
gajy,  the  entrance  into  whose  plains  was  de** 
feoded  only  by  the  fortress  of  Belgrade) 
and  the  valour  and  miUtary  resources  of  the 
celebrated  Himniadefi.  The  resistance  and 
the  inroads  of  the  Hungariaas  compelled  the 
sultan  to  conclude  a  truce  of  ten  years,  hy 
which  1^  Danube  was  declared  to  be  the 
eoaomon  boundary  of  the  two  countrieif'. 
Mumd,  having  thus  restored  peace  to  tibe 
empire,  resigned  the  gmernment  to  his  son 
Mahomet^  who  was  then  only  in  his  fifte^^th 
ysear,  but  he  soon  a£ter  resumed  it  in  order 
to  punish  the  treachery  of  the  king  of  Hun* 
gary,  who,  in  cw[itempt  of  the  eolemn  en* 
gajgem^nt  into  which  he  had  recently  en* 

*  See  Caiitemir»  p.  aa-«87.  Cwifmnia  wat  not,  hmvfnr, 
tiidrely  tnbdned  until  the  reign  of  Mahoistt  the  Second  (CaiH 
tBrnir,  preface,  p.x,  and  Ottom.  hist.  p.  IIO),  or  that  of  hit 
•oo  BejazetAe Second.  (KnoUes,  t.  i>p.S04.)  Chdooadylae, 
in  deeaibing  the  sute  of  the  Turkieh  empiie  under  Mahomet  the 
Second,  seems  to  confiim  the  assertion  of  Cantemir.  «  Asian 
mem  ^diseribuit  in  eemseas  (i.e.  tatyaeij  sive  signa."   (L  ?]ii» 

^  187-) 

t  See  MigBot,  t.i  f.  tee.  , 
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teted,  suddenly  renewed  the  var,  cod  in* 
vftded  the  Turkieli  territxiries,  instigated  bj, 
or  confederated  witii,  the  Caramanian  emr, 
who,  though  frequendj  chastised,  condna- 
ally  renewed  his  attempts  to  shake  off  the 
Ottoman  yoke*.  The  Byzantine  emperors 
had  entered  into  the  league  with  the  Hnn- 
gatians,  and  the  Helle^ont  was  occupied  fay 
the  gallies  of  the  Franks.  But  Murad  ekher 
purchased  the  connivaKice  of  the  Catholic 
admiral,  or  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bos- 
pfaorus,  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
oppose  the  invaders-j-.  The  event  of  the 
battle  of  Varna,  in  which  Ladislass  lost  bis 
army  and  his  life»  was  c(Hi»idaped  by  the 
Turks  as  the  visible  interposition  of  Inaven^ 
imd  foreboded  to  the  Christians  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
Europe^. 


*  See  Cantemir,  p.  88,  note  87. 

t  See  OU^D,  vkxii,  p.  161,  19a  Camamir  (p.  99)  ^p^ 
that  Marad  passed  through  Gallipoli  into  Eon^. 

f  <<Ten  thousand  ChiisdanaweiealainkthediaasiMwihMtle 
df  Varna:  (he  lots  cf  Mie  Tories,  toore  oonndmlble  in fMunhm, 
bore  a  smAUerpivportiOn  to  their  total  scra^ph  (60^000  am,  aet 
f.  161)$  yet  the  philosophic  Milan  maoot  awhasaed  noeonfeas, 
lim^rum  moat  ^be  the  MMe^oaoce  «f « Jtaoood  land  ^haMar 
yichoryr  (Gitibon,  t.  x^  p.  M&)  Ji  mnagt  difileoce  in 
the  resources  of  his  empire. 
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European  writers  have  assigned,  or  cpn- 
jectured,  various  motives  for  this  monarch's 
abdication  of  the  government.  It  has  been 
called  philosophy,  bigotry,  and  indolence*: 
but  Murad,  who  was  literally  frightened  to 
death  by  a  dervish^  who  met  him  on  the 
road  near  Adrianople  as  he  was  returning 
from  hunting,  and  announced  to  him,  that 
the  angel  of  death  was  already  at  his  door, 
can  have  but  httle  claim  to  the  character  of 
-a  philosopherf.  Gibbon  erroneously  sup- 
poses him  to  have  retired  into  a  monastery, 
and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  dances  of 
the  dervishesj  in  order  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
his  government^:  but  bigotry,  in  a  Mus- 
sulman prince,  can  point  out  the  perform- 
ance of  no  ceremonies  so  efficacious  to  such 

*  See  Voltaire*  essai  8ur  leg  mceurs,  c.  Ixxxix,  p.  283f  284. 
Gibbon,  r.  xii,  p.  152,  153,  note  15.  Mignot,  t.  r,  p«  214, 
217. 

t  Sec  Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  371.     ' 

t  Gibbon  quotes  the  authority^  of  Chalcondy las  (1.  vii,  p. 
286),  whose  assertien  is  disproved  by  the  silence  of  the  Ottoman 
historians  (see  Canteriiir,  p.  88,  91,  92,  note  43),  and  by  his 
own  inperfi^t  knowledge  of  the  religion  and  customs  of  the 
>  Turks.  The  siUhidd  of  Chalcondylas  (unless,  as  I  believe,  it  be 
the  word  lieU  written  according, to  the  modem  Greek  pronun- 
dation)  are  not  recognizable  in  any  of  the  thirty-two  societies  of 
.//frvUhei  enumetated  by  D'Ohsson.  (See  Tab.  Gen.  t.  iy,  f. 
622—626.) 
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an  end  as  perseverance  in  the  path  of  vic- 
tory over  infidels;  and  Murad's  resumption 
of  the  sovereignty,  .  merely  to  rescue  the 
state  from '  foreign  war  and  domestic  faction, 
acquits  him  of  not  attending  to  his  duties, 
or  of  resigning  himself  to  the  allurements  of 
debauchery  and  idleness. 

The  admfrable  situation  of  Constantinople,  JJ^^Jj 
the  walls  and  suburbs  of  which,  under  Con-  ^^^^^^^^ 
stantine  Palaeologus,  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  the  history  of  its  last  ' 
memorable  siege,  are  familiar  to  every  rea- 
der. The  events  of  this  siege  have  been  re- 
lated both  by  the  victors  and  the  vanquished, 
and  consequently  with"  all  the  disagreement 
to  which  their  opposite  feelings  on  the  occa- 
sion must  have  given  rise.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  though  the  Turkish  soldiers  were 
unsparing  in  their  search  after  private  pro- 
perty, which,  by  the  sultan  s  proclamation, 
was  consigned  to  them  as  their  lawful  prize, 
and  were  unrestrained  in  the  gratification  of 
their  appetites,  that,  as  they  experienced  no 
further  resistance  after  their  entrance  into 
Constantinople,  the  capture  of  the  city  waa 
attended  with  less  bloodshed  than  any  othei^ 

which  is  recorded  in  the  Ottoman  history*/ 

* . '       »•'••'       ••    j 

*  See  Gibbon,  t.  xUf  p.  ^1»  2S6. 

It  11  coofinaed  by  the  lUUUUDiaui  tcfUinaoy  of  tbc  Greek  aod 
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The  fii^  subversion  of  the  Byzantiiie  em- 
pire, the  subjt^tioQ  of  the  principalities  in 
the  Morea,  and  the  resignation  of  the  sove* 
reignlj  of  Trel»zond  by  David  Comnenes 
into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  the  Second^  im- 
mediately followed  the  conquest  of  the  inir 
perial  city*, 

f  'Mahomet  the  Second  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  fatihf  or  the  vanquisher,  from  tho^ 
number  and  the  importance  of  his  conquests. 
He  subdued^  according  to  the  account  of  the 
national  historians,  two  empires,  twelve  king- 
doms or  principalities,  and  two  hundred  for- 
tified cities^r.  He  united  under  his  sceptre 
all  the  provinces  in  EUirope  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  on 
this  side  mount  Taurus.  He  expelled  the 
£ienoese  colony  from  Kafia  in  the  Crimea, 

Toridih  writerty  chat  Mahomet,  in  order  to  attack  the  city  oa 
the  side  of  the  harbour,  transported  a  flotilla  overland  from  the 
Botphonis.  This  b(dd  and  extraordinary  plan  was  executed  in  a 
single  nigfat^thou^  the  iDterrening  space  of  ground  is  hilly.  The 
distance  is,  however,  erroneously  stated  to  be  about  tenmiles;  £>r 
it  is  e?en  less  than  two  miles  from  Beiksftaii  on  the  Bosphpnia 
to  Castsm  Piuha  on  the  harbour.  (See  Cantemir,  p.  98,  note 
S.    Gibbon,  p.  990,  note48.) 

•  See  Gibbon,  t.  xit,  p.  S4&^251. 

t  See  Cantemir,  p.  107,  note  9f. 
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and  confirmed  the  klnm  of  the  Tartan  in  tha^ 
dominion  over  the  hordes  which  were  dif* 
fnsed  throughont  that  peninsiiia,  and  the  de« 
serts  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine  sea  from  the 
Dniester  to  the  Cuban.  The  khan  sabmitted^  ^ 
however,  to  receive  frc^n  the  sultan  tlie  iiu* 
veMiture  of  his  dominions,  and  bound  htnoH 
self  to  military  service  in  defence  of  the 
rights,  or  the  pretensions,  of  his  sovereign*. 
After  the  death  of  Mahomet  his  generals 
were  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  Italy,^, 
which  they  had  already  successfully  com- 
menced by  the  sack  of  the  city  of  Otranto. 

Bajazet  the  Second  ^rather  consolidated  JjJJJJ  *"*  ^ 
than  enlarged  the  dominion  which  he  hadfii^^^*^* 
inherited  from  his  ancestors.  He  wrested, 
however,  some  important  cities  on  the  sea 
coasts  of  Albania  and  the  Morea  from  the 
Venetians,  who  ratified  the  possession  by 
treaty  for  the  preservation  of  some  commer- 
cial advantages,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
historian  Mignot,  constituted  not  merely  an 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  honour  and  terri« 

*  Cantemir^  though  lie  acknowledges,  that  the  UutK  was 
Hid  tto>ttgliOttt  the  Crimea  m  the  name  of  the  Ottoman  emperor 
(MB  p*  lld)»y)et  iacoMUteady  asserUt  that  the  ihan  is  permitted 
f»  eon  mttwtj  i»Ui  hii  9wu  mme  ioicribed  on  k.    (See  p.  11, 
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tory,  but  even  exhibited  the  triumph  of 
w^dcness  and  industry  over  physical  and 
mihtary  strength*.  He  restrained  the  pi- 
racies of  tlie  Moldavians  on  the  Black  Sea, 
by  the  capture  of  the  strong  fortresses  of 
Kilia  on  the  Danube,  and  Akkierman  on  the 
Dniester^.  He  annexed  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Adana,  and 
the  district  which  lies  between  Caramania 
and  Syria,  which,  tillthen,  had  maintained 

\  its  neutrality  and  its'  independence^. 
'  The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Bajazet  had 
been  disturbed   by   the   pretensions  of  hia 
brother  Djem,  who  founded  his  title  to   the 

.  succession  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  born  the  son  of  "a  sultan,  whereas  the 
birth  of  Bajazet  had  preceded  the  elevation 
of  his  father  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Djem, 
who  held  the  government  of  Magnesia,  raised 
a  powerful  army,  but  was  defeated  by  the 

<  ♦  See  KnoUes,  v.  i,  p.  S13— 315.  Cantemir,  p.  ISS.  Mig- 
pot,  t.  i,  p.  348 — 351.  It  was  indeed  a  series  of  such  triumphs^ 
wUch  led  the  effeminate  and  virgin  city  to  the  ludicrous  consum* 
snation  of  her  Gallic  nuptials  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

■   f  See  KnoUes,  v.  i,  p,  803.    Cantemir,  p,  125. 

%  See  Knolles,  v.  i,  p.  304<.  Cantemir,  p,  125^129.  It 
appears,  however,  from  Cantemir's  history  (p.  114^  sec.  zxxi* 
iod  note  i?)^  that  tl^€  fiither  of  Bajazet  had  already  taken  thia 
Jittrict. 
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grand  vizir  Ahmed.  He  then  fled  to  the 
sultan  of  Egypt,  who  offered  his  mediation 
with  Bajazet,  but  did  not  encourage  nor 
assist  his  pretensions.  He  next  excited  the 
Caramanians  to  rebel,  •but  the  war  termi« 
nated  in  their  subjection  to  the  power  of  the 
sultan.  He  finally  escaped  by  sea  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 

This  military  and  religious  order  was  in*.) 
stituted  about  the   middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  pil- 
grims, and  of  protecting  them  in  their  dan* 
gerous  journey  through  Palestine*      When 
Jerusalem  was  abandoned,  the  knights  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  house  of  Lusignan  continued  to 
reign ;  but  the  obligation  of  their  oath,  the 
restlessness  of  the  military  spirit,  and  the 
love  of  glory,  prompted  them  to  acquire  by 
arms  an  independent  establishment     They 
obtained  possession  of  .the  island  of  Rhodes 
after  an  obstinate  contest  with  the  inhabi- 
tants,   who,   aided  by  the   Saracens,    had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors ;— here  their  navy  continued  to  harasA 
the  commerce,  and  ravage  the  coasts,  of  the 
Turkish  entire.   Their  power  had  become  so 

VOL.  I.  g 
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foemidabk  as  to  excite  the  attention,  and 
repulse  the  attack,  of  Mahomet  the  Se- 
^cond*. 

The  grand  master  of  the  order  received 
aad  protected  the  fugitive  rival  of  the  sultan, 
and  firmly  resisted  both  the  solicitations  and 
the  menaces  ^f  Bajazet,  but  consented  at 
length  to  remove  him  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  Ottoman  territories,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  advantageous  treaty  which  *was 
ofTered  him  by  the  porte.  Djem  embarked 
for  Italy,  and  resided  at  Rome  in  safe  but 
honourable  custody,  until  the  French  king 
Charles  the  Eighth,  having  seized  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  extended  his  schemes 
of  conquest  to  Greece  and  European  Turkey, 
claimed  possession  of  his  person,  and  re- 
moved bim  to  Naples,  where  he  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  att^  emissai-y  of  the  sul- 
tanf* 

B&jazet,  from  a  wish  to  secure  the  sue* 
ceasion  to  his  son  Ahmed,  unadvisedly  de- 

♦  See  KnoUes,  t.  ^  p.  113,  Mignot,  t.  i,.p.  261—267, 
291-^S06,  310— 3?5. 

t  3ee  Cantemir,  p.  lid— ] 23.  Such  i«  the  rdatibn  of  the 
Turlush  historians.  Migooty  on  the  BQthority  of  the  Ckriadtti 
vriters,  attributes  his  death  to  Alexander  the  Sixth,  who  wa« 
bribed  to  perpetrate  this  atrocious  action  by  a  sum  of  three  hun* 
4rtd  thomand  ducats  sent  him  by  Bs^axet. 


glared  his  intention  of  resigning  the  govern- 
ment. He  WM  himself  suspected  by  the  ja- 
nizaries of  disaffection  to  their  order:  they 
compelled  him  therefore  to  execute  his  pur- 
posed resignation;  but  they  conferred^  tiie 
sovereignty  on  Selim,  his  youngest  son,  who 
had  already  given  proof  of  his  enterprising 
turbulence  by  taking  up  arms  against  his  fa-, 
ther  and  sovereign*. 

Selim  the  First,  sumamed  Yavuz  or  the  n^^ 
Cruel,    havi^ng  defeated  and    strangled   his^i^J/** 
brothers,    who    were    competitors   for    the 
throne,  saw  himself  the  undisputed   master 
of  an  extensive  empire,  mighty  in  itself,  and 
defended  on  every  side  by  rivers,  mountaiiis, 
and  deserts.     The  Julian  Aljps,  the  Save,  and 
the  Danube,  formed  the  Turkish  frontier  on 
the  side  of  the  Venetian  and  Hungarian  ter- 
ritories.    The  lofty  range  of  mount  Taurus, 
a  natural  boimdary  between   die   Ottoman 
empire   and   the   kingdoms   of  Persia    and 
Syria,  was  possessed,   from  the   borders   of 
Amasia  to  the  extremities  of  Caramania,  by 
the  princes  of  Lesser  Armenia,  and  by  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  Kurds  and  Turc- 

^  SeeXfloUes,  v.  i»  p.  S02.    Cjuitenitr,  p.  136—158.   Mig« 
•ot,  t.  i,  p.  SSI,  S3%  367,  368. 
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mans.*  The  kingdom  of  Shah  Ismael,  founder 
of  the  family  of  Sefi,  consisted  at  that  time  of 
Persia,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Greater 
Armenia-f-;  and  the  Borgite  dynasty  of  the 
Mamelukes  reigned  over  Egypt  and  Syria, 
from  Cyrene  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates:};, 
The  Mahometan  faith  was  diffused  over  these 
powerful  Asiatic  monarchies;  but  its  purity 
was  corrupted  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia  by 
the  introduction  of  new  doctrines,  which  had 
been  promulgated  by  a  recluse  whom  the 
Turkish  historians  contemptuously  style  the 
slave  of  Satan,  and  embraced  with  equal 
zeal  by  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects  §• 
Their  heresy  excited  the  devout  resentment 
of  the  Ottoman  sultan,  and  urged  him  to 
punish,  and  to  avenge,  the  injuries  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  received  from 
the  Persian  king  by  his  encroachments  on 
the  Ottoman  territories,  and  the  protection 
which  he  had   recently  afforded  to  the  bro- 

*  See  Knollesy  ▼.  i,  p.  544*»  345*  853.  Migtiot,  t.  i,  p. 
S8S9  891.  Volney,  voyage  en  Sync  ct  en  Egypte,  t.  i,  p.  SS9 
^^SSSr  Sme  edit.  Paris,  an  tiL 

f  See  KooUeSi  ▼.  i,  p.  31%  852.     Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  3S8. 

i  See  KnoUesy  y.  i,  p.  306,  359. 

§  See  KnoUest  ▼.  i,  p.  316,  350.      Cantemir,  p.  136,  139^ 
145.    Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  354«— 363.    Tab.  G6n.  t  i,  p.  123. 
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thers  of  Selim*.  He  forced  a  passage  over 
the  mountains,  encountered  the  perils  of  the 
desert,  and  having  obtained  a  signal  and  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Persians  in  the  plain 
of  Chalderan,  marched  against  the  city  of 
Tauris,  which  immediately  opened  its  gates 
to  the  conquerorf. 

The  sultan  led  back  his  victorious  army  to 
Amasia,  loaded  /with  booty,  But  diminished 
in  numbers,  and  depressed  by  suffering  and 
disease.     Hie  Kurds  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  harassed  them  in  their  retreat, 
attacked  them  with  advantage  in  the  defiles, 
while  they  eluded  pursuit  in-  their  inacces* 
sible  retreats^.     Selim,  whose  ambition  pro- 
jected the  entire  conquest  of  Persia,  no  lon- 
ger dared  to  leave  in  his  rear  such  faithless 
allies,  or  such  dangerous  enemies.     He  gra- 
tified at  once  his  resentment  and  his  policy 
by  subjugating  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  territories  of  the  Kurds  and  Turcmans, 

*  See  KQoIIe8,  ▼.  i,  p.  821—824,  841,  848»  844,  84^ 
550.    Tab.  Gem  t.  i,  p.  125,  133. 

f  See  Knolles,  v.  i,  p.  848,  844,  845,  848.  Mignot,  t  i, 
p,  388.    Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  134. 

J  See  KnoUes,  y.  i,  p.  846,  849.  Cantemir,p.l51.  Mignot, 
!•  i^  p.  890. 
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from   the  lake   of  Van   to  the  confines  of 
Syria*. 

The  Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Christisip, 
potentates  felt  a  just  and  natural  alarm  at 
the  continued  success,  or  approximation  of  a 
neighbour  at  once  so  turbulent  and  so  enter- 
prising. Selim  put  a  stop  to  their  progress 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  or  awed 
them  by  the  magnitude  of  his  preparations. 
He  marched  from  mount  Taurus  to  the  Thr 
nube,  and  by  his  menacing  aspect  dissipated 
the  intended  confederacy  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Poland  against 
the  Ottoman  power-f-.  He  stationed  a  strong 
army  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  found 
employment  for  the  arms  of  Ismael  by  ex- 
citing the  Hyrcanians  and  the  Tartars  of  the 
plains  which  lie  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga,  to  attack  the  Iberian  and  Albanian 
nations  which  were  under  the  protection  of 
PersiaJ.  He  then  led  a  numerous  army  to 
Aleppo,  wnth  the  real,  but  dissembled,  in- 
tention of  subverting  the  whole  Persian  mo- 
narchy, which,    notwithstanding,   he  feared 

*  See  KnoUes,  ▼.  i,  p.  S54»  4M.    Cantemir,  p.  152*155. 
Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  878. 
t  See  EnoUes,  ▼.  i,  p.  SS^,  S5S,  S57. 
t  See  KnoUes,  r.  l,  p.  5^2,  378. 
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td  attack,  till  he  had  secured  the  fidelity,  of 
had  disabled  the  enmity,  of  the  Egyptians*. 
Egypt,  the  civilization  of  which  had  be^n 
at  such  an  early  period  that  even  before  th» 
time  of  Abraham  its  government  had  dege* 
Iterated   into   absolute   monarchy,    has   pa* 
tiently  endured,  during  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years,  the  successive  dominion  of 
strangers.      It  flourished   in   opulence  and 
splendour  under  kings  of  the   Persian  and 
Macedonian  dynasties,  and  from  the  era  of 
its  submission  to  the  arms  of  the  Csesars, 
was  considered  the  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant  province    of    the   Roman    empire^ 
until  Amrou,  lieuten^mt  of  the  caliph  Omar,^'^^^* 
conquered  it  from  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
The  government  of  the  Saracens  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  caliphs,  and  the  last  king  of 
the  race  of  Ayub,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Saladin-f,  was  dethroned  and  mur-  a.  d.  iq». 
dered,  soon  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Saint  Lewis  at  the  battle  of  Mansura,  by  the 
Turcman  Mamelukes,  his  body-guards,  the 

*  See  Kiiolks,  ▼.  i,  p.  857.    Migoot,  t.  i,  p.  S33~S85. 

f  Saladm  was  by  birth  a  Kurd,  his  army  was  composed  priB* 
ctpally  of  carairyy  calkd  in  the  Arab  langaage  serrddjtn^  whenot 
the  cruglders  formed  the  natioaal  appeUadoD  of  Saractn. 
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most  valiant,  but  the  most  disorderly,  sot 
diers  in  Asia.  A  Turcman  occupied  the  vs^ 
cant  throne,  and  the  Mamelukes  thencefor* 
ward  arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  electing  and  cashiering  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt  Their  history,  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  years,  is  a  series  of  crimes  and 
disorders.  The  Turcman,  were  supplanted 
by  the  Circassian,  Mamelukes.  Thirty-three 
military  despots  succeeded  to  each  other, 
and  few  among  them  except  the  first,  who 
occupied  his  troops  in  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
either  enjoyed  a  long  reign  or  experienced  a 
natural  death^. 


•  See  in  Volney  (t.  i,  p.  S44<,  note)  a  synopsis  of  an  Arabian 
manuscript  m  the  national  library,  No.  786,  containing  the  history 
of  the  governors  of  Egypt  from  the  caliph  Omar  to  the  Turkish 
fuuhdt  the  repreaentatiye  of  the  Ottoman  sultan,  in  the  year 
1620. 

Amroq»  in  a  letter  to  the  caliph,  thus  describes  the  country  of 
Egypt.  **  Prince  of  the  faithful !  paint  to  thyself  a  beautiful 
champaign  country  situated  between  deserts,  and  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  one  of  which  appears  a  sand-hill,  and  the  other  re- 
semUes  the  back  of  a  camel  or  the  belly  of  a  starved  horse. 
Such  is  Egypt.  AU  its  riches  and  productions,  from  Syene  to 
Mensha,  are  owing  to  a  blessed  river  which  flows  with  majesty 
through  the  midst  of  it.  The  periods  of  its  rise  aiid  fall  are  as 
regular  as  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  At  a  certam  season 
of  the  year  all  the  sources  in  the  universe  pay  to  this  king  of  ri' 
vers  the  annual  uibute  to  which  Providence  has  subjected  thenu 
Then  iu  wtters  swell  till  they  overflow  their  bed,  and  cover  the 
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The  seeds  of  war,  which  Selim  had  ma- 
tured by  his  conquest  of  Tauris,  and  his 
victories  over  the  princes  of  the  mountains, 
had  been  sown  in  the  preceding  reign  by 

land  of  Egypt,  depositinjr  on  its  snr&ce  a  prolific  slime.  Corn- 
mere^  between  the  villages  is  carried  on  at  that  time  only  by  meaoa 
of  light  boats,  which  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree. 

•*  'When  the  moment  arrires  that  its  waters  are  no  longer  ne- 
cessary for  iertilizing  the  soil,  the  dodle  river  re-enters  the 
bounds  which  Nature  has  prescribed  to  it,  in  order  that  the  trea- 
sure may  be  coUected,  whi6h  it  has  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth/ 

**  A  people  protected  by  heaven,  and  which,  like  the  bee, 
seems  desdned  to  labour  for  others  without  profiting  by  the  fruits 
of  its  toil,  lightly  opens  the  ground,  and  depositing  the  seeds, 
awaits  their  fecundation  from  the  bounty  of  that  Being  who  causes 
thera  to  germinate,  to  grow,  and  to  ripen.  The  seed  develops 
itself,  the  stalk  rises,  and  the  ear  is  formed,  by  the  aid  of  an 
abundant  dew,  which  supplies  the  want  of  rain,  and  keeps  up  the 
nourishing  moisture  with  which  the  soil  is  imbued.  A  rich 
crop  is  immediately  succeeded  by  sterility.  Thus,  O  prince  of 
the  £uthiii],  Egypt  ofiers  by  turns  the  image  of  a  powdery  desert, 
a  liquid  and  silvery  plain,  a  black  and  slimy  marsh,  a  green  and 
waving  meadow,  a  garden  blooming  with  flowers,  or  a  field  co- 
vered with  ycUow  harvests.  Blessed  he  the  creator  of  so  many 
wonders. 

*^  Three  things,  O  prince  of  the  Euthfiil,  essentially  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  first,  not  lighdy  to  adopt  projects  engendered  by  fiscal 
avidity  for  increasing  the  taxes:  the  second,  to  employ  a  third  of 
the  revenue  in  keeping  up  the  canals,  the  bridges,  and  the  dikes : 
the  third,  to  levy  taxes  only  is  kind,  oo  the  fruits  which  the  earth 
produces.*' 
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Bajazet's  seizure  of  the  intermediate  country, 
and  by  Caitbey's  protection  of  Djem.  Both 
nations,  although  they  had  engaged  in  aC'* 
tual  warfare  in  behalf  of  their  dependents  or 
their  allies,  were,  however,  restrained  from 
open  or  avowed  hostilities  by  mutual  respect 
for  the  number,  the  strength,  and  the  prow- 
ess,  of  their  enemies.  The  Ottoman  sultans 
were  superior  in  the  physical  robustness  of 
their  infantry,  in  their  steady  valour  and  ri* 
gorous  discipline;  while  the  Mameluke  ca- 
valry, which  has*  preserved  its  reputatioa 
through  all  the  successive  improvements  in 
the  art  of  war,  constituted  the  main  support 
of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  Mamelukes  of 
that  age  were  chiefly  of  the  Circassian  race : 
they  greatly  excelled  the  Turks  in  military 
exercises,  in  the  skilful  management  of  their 
horses  and  arms,  and  in  the  precision  and 
celerity  of  their  manoeuvres :  tfieir  courage 
was  moreover  fortified  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  advantages  which  they  had  recently 
obtained  over  the  armies  of  Bajazet,  in  their 
skirmishes  on  the  frontiers  of  Caramania  and 
in  the  mountainous  district  which  separated 
the  two  monarchies*. 

^     *  For  the  constitiition  and  disdplbe  oF  the  Mamelukes  see 
KhoDm,  t.  i,  p.  S5%  S5&    Vobey,  t,  i,  p.  1«— 158. 


Cansou  Ghawry,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  ad- 
vanced with  equal  forces  to  meet  the  army 
of  &&lim,  and,  according   to  Cantemir,  of- 
fered his  concurrence  in  the  pious  attempt  to 
extirpate  the  heresy  of  the  Persians*.     Other 
historians  assert,    with   greater   probability, 
that  he  was  in  league  with  tlie  Persians,  and 
had   led   out  his   army  in   their   defence^. 
Selim,  however,  preferred  his  submission  to 
his  alliance,  and  profiting  by  the  secret,  but 
inveterate,  enmity  of  the  governors  of  Da- 
mascus and  Aleppo,  be  encouraged  their  de^ 
sertion  from  the   standard  of  Egypt.     The 
power  of  the  Mamelukes  was  dissolved  by 
the  decisive  battle  of  Meritz  Dabik,  in  which 
the  Egyptian  sultan  was  slain  with  the  flower 
of  his  army.     Th6  submission  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,   the   defeat   of  the   new   king   of 
Egypt,  Touman  Baih,  with  the  conquest  of 
that  country,  immediately  followed.     Mecca 
sent  her  keys  to  the  conqueror  in  token  of 
submission^    and    her  scherif  received   the 
orders  of  Selim  whidi  regulated  the  succession 
to  the  principality.     Even  the  Arabs  of  the 

*  See  Cantemir,  p,  iSSt  15T.    Vohey,  t.  i»  p.  85. 
t  See  KnoUes,  t.  i,  p.  S54>  357.  Mijraot,  u  1,^.405.  Tak 
G6[i,t.i,p.  ISi. 
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desert  did  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sultan*. 

Selim  confirmed,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, the  form  of  administration  which  al- 
ready prevailed  in  Egypt.  He  chose  from 
among  the  Mamelukes  who  had  survived  the 
shock  of  his  arms  and  the  ebullition  of  his 
resentment,  twenty-four' Aeys,  or  chiefs,  to 
whom  he  again  confided  the  government  of 
the  Egyptian  provinces,  the  collection  of  the 
tribute,  and  the  regulation  of  the  police ; 
but  he  subjected  their  authority  to  that  of 
the  divan^  or  council  of  regency,  which  was 
composed  of  the  pashaf  and  the  military 

*  See  Knolles,  ▼.  i,  p.  359,  S60,  SGh  362^  91 S.  Cantemir, 
p.  158,  167—169.  Volney  (u  i,  p.  370)  thus  describes  the 
Arabian  deserts.  '<  Pour  se  peindre  ces  deserts,  que  Ton  se 
figure  sous  un  ciel  prcsque  toujours  ardent  et  sans  n>iage8,  des 
plaines  immenses  et  H  pefte  de  vue,  sans  maisons,  sans  arbres, 
sans  ruisseaux,  sans  montagnes :  quelquefois  les  yeux  s'^gareot 
•ur  un  horizon  ras  et  uni  comme  la  mer.  En  d'autres  endroits  le 
terrein  se  courbe  en  ondulations,  ou  se  h6risse  de  rocs  et  de  ro- 
cailles.  Presque  toujours  ^galement  nue,  la  terre  n'ofFre  que  des 
plantes  lignenses  clair-sem^es,  et  des  buissons  ^pars»  dont  la  soli- 
tude n'est  que  rarement  troubl^e  par  des  gazelles,  des  lieyres,  des 
sauterelles  et  des  rats.  Tel  est  presque  tout  le  pays  qui  s'etend 
depuii  Alep  jusqu'a  la  mer  d' Arable,  et  depuis  PEgypte  jusqu'au 
golfe  Persique,  dans  un  espace  de  six  cents  lieuet  de  longueur 
«ur  trois  cents  de  large." 

t  The  Turkish  word  fiasia  is  formed  of  two  Peraan  words 
fUMhah  which  signify  literally  vke^rfy. 
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chiefs,  and  was  supported  by  a  standing 
army  of  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  twelve 
thousand  cavalry*.  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
divided  into  pashaliks^  and  became  more  im- 
mediately incorporated  with  the  Ottoman 
empire  by  the  similarity  of  their  govem- 
mentf*. 

The  sultan  returned  to  his  capital,  leading 
with  him  the  last  caliph  of  the  house  of 
Abbas,  by  whose  resignation  he  obtained  for 
the  princes  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  the  title  of 
caliph,  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  Islamism 
as  conferring  the  powers  of  sovereign  pontiff, 
administrator  of  justice,  and  doctor  of  legis- 
lation. The  rights  of  the  cahphat  had  in- 
deed been  exercised  by  his  ancestors  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy^ 
but  under  titles  which  indicated  only  tem- 
poral power,  such  as  betfy  emir^  and  sultanX* 
He  died  while  projecting  new  conquests. 

As  a  conqueror,  Selim  in  his  conduct,  his 

♦  See  Volncy,  t.  i,  p.  92—94,  98,  99,  140, 141, 142.  The 
goTerament  etitabli8he4  by  Selim  subsigted  till  the  year  1746^ 
when  Ibrahim  Kiahya  effected  a  revolutioD  which  tranafinred  to 
die  Mamelukes  the  reality  of  power,  and  reduced  the  authority  of 
the  Ottoman  potte  and  thejte/^  to  annllity  and  a  pageant. 

f  See  Volney,  t.  ii,  p.  S9. 

t  See  Migoot,  t.  i,  p.  419. 
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activity,  and  enterprise,  merited  the  highest 
praise ;  but  the  concurring  voice  of  posterity 
condemns  his  inhumanity  to  his  family,  to 
his  friends,  and  even  to  his  enemies*.  The 
mind  of  SeHm  was,  however,  adorned  or  vi- 
tiated by  the  hterature,  and  the  philosophy, 
of  his  age  and  country ;  while  his  character 
was  marked  by  the  most  revolting  incon^ 
gruities.  The  same  man,  whose  vengeance 
reared,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  pyramid 
of  human  skulls,  constructed  and  embellished 
the  pavillion  of  the  nilometre.  The  inscrip- 
tion in  Arabic  verse  was  of  the  sultan's  own 
composition.  ^*  All  the  riches  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  men  belong  to  God,  who  alone 
disposes  of  them  according  to  his  will.  He 
overturns  the  throne  of  the  conqueror,  and 
scatters  the  treasures  of  the  lords  of  the  Nile. 
If  man  could  claim  a^  his  own  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter,   the  sovereignty  of  thq 


•  Cantemir  relatet  (p.  163),  that  on  Selim'8  inarch  tonrardi 
Cairo»  one  of  his  Tizirsy  encouraged  by  the  fiuniliar  conversation 
IB  which  he  was  engaged  with  his  officers,  jocularly  asked,  whea 
they  were  to  enter  a  certain  Tillage  in  the  neig^boarhood  c^thst 
city«  <«  We  ehaU  indeed  enter/'  said  the  stdtan,  **  when  God 
pleases,  bat  for  thee,  it  is^my  pleasore,  that  thoa  suy  here,''  and 
thereupon  ordered  the  vizir's  head  ta  be  imtamly  suuck  o£ 
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world  would  be  divided  between  God  and  hi» 
creature*.^ 

Soliman  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fether  ^J*"**** 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  He  was  ti^'^^^^ 
born  in  the  nine-hundredth  je^x  of  the 
hegira,  and  was  himself  the  tenth  sultati  of 
the  Ottoman  race ; — this  combination  of  per* 
feet  numbers  was  qonsidered  by  his  subjects 
to  presage  the  splendour  of  his  reign  and  the 
prosperity  of  his-  empire.  His  father/  the 
victim  of  superstition,  had  acknowledged  on 
his  death-bed,  that  a  holy  man  of  Damascus, 
who  enforced  his  belief  by  foretelling  his  vic- 
tory, had  ako  predicted,  that,  though  his 
own  reign  should  not  exceed  nine  years,  that 
t)f  Soliman  should  extend  through  half  a 
century.  •*  If  heaven  in  its  mercy,''  ex- 
claimed the  merciless  sultan,  "  would  grant 
toe  so  long  a  reign,  it  should  equal  that  of 
Solomon.''  The  same  predittion  which  had 
certainly  shortened  the  life  of  his  father,  in- 
cited Soliman  to  engage,  with  the  assurance 
of  success,,  in  those  enterprises  which  have 
illustrated  his  reign,  and  have  rendered  it 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  annaU  of  the  Otto- 
man monarchy-f*. 

♦  Tab.  Gfa.  t.  i,  p,  Ssif 

t  See  Tab.  G6n,  t.  i,  p.  88T.  ,  . 
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The  conquests  of  Selim  had  secured  th* 
empire  in  Asia  from  the  j^prehension  of  ex- 
ternal attack,  and  left  io  Soliman  the  choice 
of  extending  its  boundaries  either  to  the  east 
or  the  west.  .The  Hungarians  waited  his  de- 
termination with  anxiety,  but  without  using 
the  precautions  which  their  own  situation 
and  the  affairs  of  Europe  seemed  to  require. 
Belgrade,  which  had  successfully  repelled  the 
attacks  of  Mahomet  the  Great  and  his  father 
Murad,  and  was  considered  not  only  the 
bulwark  of  Hungary,  but  the  chief  barrier 
of  the  Christian  conunon wealth,  was,  never- 
theless, left  with  a  garrison  insufficient  for 
its  defence,  and  ill-supplied  with  provisions 
and  military  stores.  Soliman  began  his  at- 
tack on  Hungary  by  the  siege  of  this  im- 
portant fortress,  which  he  captured  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  thus  opened  a  passage 
into  the  heart  of  Christendom  and  laid  the 
seat  of  future  war  beyond  the  ancient  bounds 
of  the  Ottoman  empire*.     But  he  deferred 

•  Sec  Knolles,  v.  i,  p.  $82,  405.  Cantemir,  p.  176.  Mig- 
not,  t.  i,  p.  430.  Mr.  Coxe,  however,  who  has  had  the  ad<> 
vantage  of  consulting  the  histories  of  national  and  contemporary 
writers,  says  (History  of  the  house  of  Austria,  t.  i,  p.  549. 4to, 
London  1807),  that  *'  the  garrison  was  well  provided  with 
every  means  of  defence,''  and  ih^^  after  a  siege  not  distin« 
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his  schemes  of  confinental  aggi^ssion  untU 
he  had  ofa!tained  a  second  triumph  over  the 
memory  of  his  great  ancestor,  by  compeUing 
the  knights  of  Saint  John  to  surrender  the 
island  of  Rhodes;  a  Sovereignty  possessing 
every  advantage  df  climate,  of  soil,  and  si- 
tuation, which  they  had  held  in  the  midst 
of  the  Turkish  etnpire  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  and  which  they  at  last  relin- 
quished  by  honourable  capitulation  after  a 
furiotis  arid  protracted  siege*. 

Hiough  Rhodes,  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
knights,  wad  acknowledged  to  be  th^  only 
defence  of  Italy  against  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  Turks,  it  had  received  no  assistance 
from  the  Christian  princes  in  its  last  great 
straggle.  Venice  was  in  league  with  the 
poitA.  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain, 
were  distracted  by  civil  dissensions^  by  reli-' 
gious  disputes,  by  mutual  distrust,  and  by 
implacable  hostilityf-.     The  general  politics 

gdished  by  any  remarkable  erent,  the  place  was  tamadeied  by 
treachery  to  the  infidels." 

•  See  Knollef,  t.  i,  p.  38d--40l.  Cantemir,  p.  176.  Mig* 
aot,t«i,  p.  430-469. 

t  SeeKnoUea,  Y.i,  p.S6Q^991,SM»402,4M.  RobertK>9» 
history  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Chaijj^  V,  ?•  ii,  p.  201« 
8to.  London  180S« 
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of 'Europt',  and  the  incomplete  unioil  of  its 
states  in  any   plan  of  defence  against  the 
common  enemy,  precluded  the  expectation, 
and  even  the  possibility,  of  effectual  co-ope- 
ration among  them.     In  this  posHnre  of  af- 
fairs, the  councils  of  Soliman  were  decided 
by  the  peculiar  inaptitude  of  Hungary  for 
resisting,    unsupported,    the   shock   of   the 
Turkish  arms.     That  kingdom,  now  left  open 
to  liis.  incursions,  was  governed  by  a  prince 
whose  youth,  whose  inexperience,  and  inca- 
pacity,   prevented  him  from   exerting  any 
authority  over  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who 
engrossed  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
kingdom*.      Soliman  stationed  an  army  of 
sixty  thou^d  men  under  the  command  of 
the  beylerhey  of  Anatolia  for  preserving  th^ 
tranquillity  of  Asia:. he  sent  a  stropg  fleet 
o(  obseri  ation  into  the  Archipelago :  he  ap- 
pointed a  large  convoy  of  transports  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  Euxine  and  the  Danube  for  the 
supply  of  his  army ;  and  he  himself  advanced 
towards  Hungary  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men-f*. 

In  the  meantime  •  Lewis,  embarrassed  by 

*  See  Knolles,  t.  i,  p.  4t04<,  405»  422.    RobemoB»  r.  u,  p. 
SW.     Coxe,  V.  i,  p.'^l'S.- 
t  See  Knolles,  v.  i,  p.  405.    Mignot,t,  i,  p.  428. 
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^he  tedious  forms  of  the  feudal  constitutiOD, 
assembled  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  whose 
previous  sanction  was  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  summon  the  Hungarian  nobihty  to 
take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  invaded 
country.  He  endeavoured  to  aniniate  and 
to  unite  the  resistance  of  the  whole  comnauf 
nity  by  the  revival  of  an  ancient,  custom— 
the  carrying  about  of  a  bloody  8at>re>-as  a 
signal  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  independenc(» 
of  the  state*;  ' . 

TTie  military  force  of  Hungary  consistei  j" 
almost  wholly  of  cavalry,  composed  of  the 
nobles  or  possessors  of  fiefs, .  their  vassals, 
and  servants.  Infantry,  whose  superiority 
in  war  was  again  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
west  of  Europe-f,  not  being  provided  by  the 
feudal '  institutions,  could  be  supported  only 
by  taxes,  which  the  king  could  not  levy,  as 
the  great  paid  no  imposts,  and  the  peopte 
had  neither  industry  nor  commerce.  Every 
proprietor  of  land  was  obliged,  in  cdnse* 
quence  of  his  military  tenure,  to  march  with 
a  proportionate  number  of  vassals  under  the 

*  See  KnoDesy  ▼.  i,  p.  405.    Coxe»  t*  i,  p*  $49** 
^  f  See  Robcrti^n,  T.  i,  p.  112»  137. 
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itand^rd  of  the  officer  of  his  district    These 
forces,  which  M;ere  ,nOt  ,cQns9lidiU:ed  by  any 
identity  Qf.  discipline  and  ^kiU,  could  make 
but   a  feeble    resistance   a^nst  a  regular 
army,  even  if  they  had  been  united  under 
one  command.     But  though  every  conside- 
ration of  prudence  and  of  patriotism  evinced 
the  imperious  necessity  of  repressing  faction 
and  of  ^hering  to  the  sovereign,  the  no- 
bility stil)  continued  to  make  their  own  pri- 
vileges  the  primary  object  of  their  concern. 
The '  king  could  command  the  attendance  of 
,the .  nobles  only   ia  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  under  peculiar  conditions.     He 
could  summon  all  the  armed  force  of  the 
country  to  his  camp  when  the  state  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  danger;  but  the  ser- 
vice of  the  feudal  vassals  was  for  a  limited 
time,  and  they  could  not  be  compelled  to 
carry  oh  war  far  beyond  their  own  frontier. 
They  weje  privileged  to  serve  only  about  the 
p^son,  and  under  the  immediate  command^ 
of  the  king,  and  not  in  flying  camps,  nor 
detached  bodies;  and  on  this  ground  they 
refused  to  occupy  passes  which  might  arrest 
\he  progress  of  the  Turks,  preferring  the  con- 
servation of  an  injurious  distinction  to  the 
interest  of  the  conmionwealtl}.     The  soldiery 
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were  impatient  of  the  restraiiits  afid'  the  pri- 
vations of  a  camp :  they  were  prepared  for 
sudden  and  hazardous  enterprises,  but  not 
for  strenuous  constancy  even  in  the  dei^erice 
of  their  country.  TTieir  country  to  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  was  indeed'  a  term 
void  of  animation:  cpnsidered  as  the  pro-' 
perty'  of  the  nobles,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  rigours  of  aristocratical  oppression,  and 
¥^re  noticed  by  the  law  no  further  than  as 
they  were  prohibited  from  pleading  against  \ 
their  masters.  ,  \ 

In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  government,  the  '' 
prerogative  and  authority  of  the  king  were 
circumscribed  and  impeded  by  the  po\vers 
and  privileges  of  the  diet  and  the  nobility 
In  military  aflairs^  his  commands  wer6  obey 
ed  only  as  far  as  they  were  agreeable.     The 
nobles  and   their  vassals,   boiling  with  in- 
temperate courage,  would  consent  to  be  led 
to  action  only  when  and  how  they  chose  ^ 
Their  impatience  compelled  the  king  to  quit 
an   advantageous   position,  aiid  to  descend 
into  the  plain  to  the  attack  of  an  army  eight 
times  greater  than   his  own*.     The  officer 
who  carried  the  standard  of  Hungary  before 


♦  Sec  KnoUis,  V.  i,  ^  405.    Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  479,  48a 
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the  king,  had  his  spurs  taken  off  in  comph-. 
ance  with  an  ancient  custom* ;  nor  did  the 
behaviour  of  the  troops  belie  this  demonstra- 
tion of  desperate  courage,  but  Lewis  was 
killed,  and  his  army  was  destroyed^  by  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Mohatz,  in  which  up* 
4.1).  1596.  wards  of  twei^ty  thousand  Hungarians  fell. 
The  capital,  the  chief  fortresses,  and  the 
open  country,  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of 
conquerors  inflamed  with  zeal,  with  avarice, 
and  revenge.  Soliman  led  back  his  army, 
.  loaded  with  booty  and  encumbered  with  cap-* 
tives,  and  left  the  impoverished  and  depopu- 
lated country  deprived  of  regular  govern-^ 
ment,  torn  by  domestic  factions  and  the 
contentions  of  foreign  princes  for  the  vacant 
throne-f-. 

The  male  race  of  the  royal  family  of  Ja- 
gellon  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Lewis. 
John  de  Zapoli,  count  of  Zips  and  vaivoda 
of  TransilvaniaJ,  being  at  the  head  of  a  re- 

*  See  Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  4?81. 

t  Sec  Knollci,  v.l,  p.  406.  Cantemir,  p.  180,  181.  Mig, 
Bot,  t.  i,  p.  462,  483.  •  Robertson,  v.  ii,  p.  3TS.  Cose,  ▼.  i, 
p.  550. 

i  «  Traosilvania  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
by  king  Stephen  in  1002,  and  governed  by  vice-roys  appointed 
by  the  king,  under  the  name  of  vinvodaJ*    Coxe,  v.  i,  p.  5S9^ 
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spectable  body  of  :troops,  convoked  an  as* 
sembly  >  of  the    states    at  Tokay,  and    by 
his  influ^ce  with   the  nobility,   who  were 
averse    from    the    dominion    of  foreigners, 
obtained    for   himself  the   ejection  to    the 
throne    of  Hungary.      He    was,    however, 
opposHBd    by   a  strong    party   headed    by 
the  great  palatine,    Stephen   Battori,    who 
eaused  Ferdinand  afchduke  of  Austria,  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  be 
elected  by  a  diet  assembled  at  Presburg, 
Ferdinand,  who  by  the  cession  of  his  brother  ^ 
miited  under  his  sway  smd  in  his  own  person 
all  the  German  dominions,  and  all  the  pre- 
tensions, of  his  house,  founded  his  claim  to 
the  succession. of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  on 
ancient  treaties  in  favour  of  his^  family,  and 
on  his  own  marriage  with  the  princess  Anne, 
the  only  sister  of  Lewis  the  Second:  but  as 
the  feudal  institutions  existed  in  their  full 
vigour   in   these    kingdoms,    he   cautiously 
avoided  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and  ob- 
tained both  crowns  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  election.     The  causes  which  contri* 
buted  to  the  elevation  of  Ferdinand,  were,  on 
the  one  part,  the  calamities  of  the  kingdom 
and   the   necessity   of  providing   additional 
xn^sans  of  security,  and   on  the  other,  Ae 
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envy  which  wa3  naturally  excite^}  aKiosg  th« 
Hungarian  nobility  by  the  preferment  of  the 
vaivoda.  In  these  circumstaBces^  the  pcracH 
nal  went  and  great  resources  of  the  brothec 
of  th^  engtperor,  aided  by  the, intrigues  of  hie 
p^tisan/^  and  of  his  sifter  Mary,  the  wi-? 
^ow  of  Lewis^  prevailed  Qvejc  Rational  pxo* 
judices,  and  secured  a  cQQaideiable  migority 
of  the  nobles  in  &vour  of  the  foreign  caa^ 
didate. 

John  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  by 
arms  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  acquired. 
He  abandoned  his  capitaU  and  flying  irom 
province  to  province  before  the  armies  of 
Ferdinand^  took  refuge  at  last  in  Pbland  with 
bis  brother-in*la;w  Sigiamund.  Theoce  he 
despatched  an  able  emissary  to  Constantir 
nople,  who  succeeded  in  interesting  the  sul- 
tan in  his  behalf,  by  ofiering  to  bold  iha 
kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
which  it  had  gained  by  the  law  of  arms*. 
Soliman  indeed  needed  no  intreaties  to  make 
the  crown  of  Hungary  really  dependent  on 
the  porte  by  this  seeming  act  of  magnanimity 
and  generosity.  It  was  a  natural  policy  ra* 
ther  to  surround  his  empire  with  weak  and 

«  See  KQqlIe8,T.  1,11, 407r-pMa. 


tributsry  states  thaa  mth  p^^erM  and  hW 
dependent  kingdoms^.  He  refused  to  ac«^ 
knowledge  the  election  o£  Farduiaad,  cxnw 
temptuously  dasnussed  his  ambassadors,  who 
had  not  only  endeavoured  to  assert  aawak  i» 
justify  bis  clain  a^  title,  but  had  pre«^ 
swaed  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  Htin^ 
gariaft  fibrtiesses  which  the  Turks  still  h^, 
and  encouraged  the  partisans  o^  John  by  a. 
solemn  promise  to  restore  him  to  the  thronef'* 
The  Ottoman  4irniy  marched  to  Buda  without 
meeting  resistance. '  The  G&mian  garrison,  a.  a  isst. 
ca^Htukted,  but  was  put  to  the  sword  aa 
pretence  of  some  infringement  of  the  artides 
of  the  tcealtyX.  Soliman  captured  with,  the 
same  &cility  the  pri|icipal  fortresses,  along     . 

•  EnoIk$  («•  ic]v  409}  '^Mj  nistakei  both  the. Otteiqan  fo» 
licy  and  the  diaracter  of  Solunan :  he  asMits,  that  **  the  «ultaa 
was  not  80  desirous  of  kingdoms  as  of  glory  and  TenowI^  being 
naturally  canied  away  with  that  windy  vanityb" 

f  See.KnoQe%  ▼.  i*  f»4M*  Mignot^  ^i,  jw  465.  Mn 
Goxe  (v*if  p- ^3}  has  givep  a  more  particular  account  of 
Soliman^s  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  from  the  historical  works 
of  John  Zermegh,  a  native  of  Sclavoi^ia  and  a  contemporary 
writer.  (Hkt.  per.  gestarum-  inter  Feidnandum  et  Johanoem. 
Schvandtner,scriptoresrer.Hungac  t.  ii,  p.S94.)  The  speech  . 
•f  the  suttaa  is»  however,  so  inconsistent  with  the  established 
style  and  cefenoniaLof  the  Ottoman^comt  that  it  seems  tcarcejhf 
deserring  of  credit. 

-f,  SeeCantemir,  p.'185. 
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tb«  Danube:  he  advanced  into  Austria,  and 
laid  siege  to  Vienna,  but  his  operations  were 
frustrated  by  the  loss  of  Iiis  heavy  artillery, 
which  had  been  intercepted  on  its  pass^e 
up  the  Danube  and  sunk  by  the  garrison  of 
Presbiirg.  He  was  finally  compelled  by  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  scien* 
tific  and  vigorous  resistance  of  the  governor 
and  garrison,  to  draw  off  his  anny  and  to 
leave  the  work  unfinished,  though,  to  as* 
swage  his  disappointment  or  to  expedite  hi9 
retreat,  he  issued  a  general  order  for  th^. 
murder  of  all  the  prisoners  before  raising  the 
siege*. 

The  sultan,  piqued  at  the  dishonour  done 
to  the  Ottoman  arms  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Austrians,  still  che.rished  the  ambitious  pro* 
ject  of  subduing,  not  only  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Ferdinand,  but  the  whole  of  ' 
A.D.iiaa.Germanyf.  The  army  which  he  again  as- 
sembled and.  led  through  Hungary,  was 
computed  to  consist  of  five  hundred  thousand 

*  See  KooUest  v.  1,  p»  411— ^14^    Caotemir,  p.  190—1951 
MigDot,  t.  i,  p.  4^96—500.    . 

f  See  Cantemir,  p.  175.     **  Vienoam  qoidem  alio  Qomine  * 
quam  dcdectu  et  ignommam  luam  detignare  aon  aolet*'  ■        us- 
beqmi  epist.  p.  264,  12mo.  Oxon.  1660.)  • 
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men*,'  but  its  effects  were  shamefiilly  dis- 
proportioned  to  its .  magnitude.  It  was' ocw 
cupied  for  twenty-eight  days  in  the  fruitless 
siege  of.  Guntz,  an  insignificant  and  badly^ 
fortified  town  in  Styria,  was  deterred  from 
apprdaching  Vienna,  the  avowed  object  of 
the  expedition,  by  the  forces  which  Charles^ 
had  conducted  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Low  Countries  and  augmented  by  the  con- 
tributions from  the  states  of  Germany,  and 
was  finally  disbaaded,  after  wasting  the  open 
country  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  cann- 
ing many  thousands  of  the  country  people 
into  captivity-f-- 

*  See  Koolles,  ▼.  i,  p.  417.     Robertson  (t,  iu,  p.  58)  «aji 
300,000  men. 

f  See  KnoUes,  v.  i,  p.  416^-420.  Coxe,  ▼.  i^  p.  556— 
55S.  Mr.  Coxe  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  first  irruption  of 
15299  **  notHng  perhaps  could  have  prevented  the  subjugation  of 
Hungary,  had  not  Soliman  been  compelled  to  withdraw  ajid 
direct  hi»  arms  against  the  Cdramanian  princes,  who  oa  f  report 
of  his  xleath  had  nsen  in  rebellion"  (see  v.  i,  p.  551):  and  that, 
in  the  campaign  of  1532,  "  the  retreat  of  the  sultan  was  hast- 
ened by  a  diversion  of  the  imperial  fleet  under  Andrew  Doria, 
who  alarmed  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago,  captured  Corona^ 
one  of  the  Jortretses  commanding  the  Dardanelles ^  and  threatened 
Constantinople  itself."  (See  p.  5S%.)  I  have  not  extracted 
these  passages  from  a  work  of  acknowledged  merit  for  the  invi- 
dious purpose  of  pointing  out  their  obvious  inaccuracy,  but  for 
the  sake  of  removing  a  diiEcuky  which  repeatedly  occurs  to  the 
leaders  of  Turkish  history,  by  an  attempt  to  explain  the  cause 
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The  retreat  of  Soliman  gave  to  Ferdinand 
another  opportunity  of  reclaiming  the  domi- 

of  the  freqaent  retreats  of  the  Turkish  amues  from  cooqnered 
coantriesy  and  their  renewal  of  the  same  series  of  bperations  in  sac* 
cesssre  aaaptagoB.    Soch  conduct  is  inexplicable  except  by  the* 
infiumation  which  is    deriTcd  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
feudal,  and  particularly  with  the  Ottoman,  policy.     The  feudal 
system,  which  is  adfturably  adapted  for  retaining  conquests  in  a 
country  which  has  been  preriously  and  totally  siigugated,  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  extending  dominion  that  it 
necessitates  the  settlement  of  an  army  of  feudal  proprietors  in  the 
conquered  country,  sufficient  to  hold  m  sut:jection  the  ancient 
and  tlisposaessed  inhabitants;  and  consequently  so  oomplett  a 
conquest  as  to  enable  the  victors  to  make  a  new  distribution  of 
the  whole  of  the  landed  property.    Now  the  Turkish  army  coa«» 
fisted  principally  of  persons  possessed  of  military  fiefs  at  home^ 
whose  term  of  service  in  each  campa^  was  limited,  add  who 
were  desirous,  at  its  expiration,  to  return  to  their  domestic  oc« 
cupations.    To  these  the  sultan  could  offer  no  induomient  to 
remain  in  garrison  in  a  country  only  partially  subdued.    His  re- 
gular soldiers.were  not  suiEciently  numerous  for  the  purpose,  and 
his  revenues  were  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  body 
of  the  volunteers,  even  if  they  would  consent  to  be  retained,  and 
the  defence  of  the  country  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  them. 
Hence  then  the  enemy's  country,  though  entirely  over-run  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  was  constantly  evacuated  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  until  by  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Turkish 
armies  it  became  so  completely  ravaged,  and  the  courage  and  re- 
sources of  the  inhabiunts  so  exhausted,  as  to  have  prepared  it  by 
degrees  for  an  incorporation  with  the  empire*     It  is  obvious,  that 
the  subjugation  of  a  country  so  warlike  and  ao  populous  as  Hun- 
gary was  incomplete,  even  after  one  or  two  successiid  campaigns^ 
so  that  no  garrison  of  regulars  or  mercenaries  which  the  sultan 
could  leave  behind,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  maintain  their 
gtound,  and  therefore  it  was,  that  Soliman  repeatedly  withdrew 
the  whole  of  his  army,  and  not  on  account  of  the  depredations  of 


nion  of  Hungary,  but  he  was  prevented  from 
availing  himself  of  it  by  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  and 
auxiliary  troops,  and  by  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  Italy  and  Spain,  in  spite  of  the 
intreaties  of  his  brother  to  leave  his  army  at 
his  disposal,  or  to  employ  it  in  his  cause*, 

Hungary  was  ravaged  by  all  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty. 
The  rival  kings,  unable  to  support  their  preten** 
sions  without  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
and  the  sultan,  persisted,  however,  in  car- 
rying on  a  desultory  warfare  in  the  frontier 
provinces  .  of  each  other's  territories.  The 
German  army  penetrated  into  Sclavonia,  not- 
withstanding a  league  of  amity  into  which 
Ferdinand  had  entered  with  SoUman,  and  at- 
tempted to  surprise  the  Turkish  garrison  at 
Esseg  on  the  river  Drave,  but  was  repulsed 
with  loss  and  disgrace  by  the  troops  of  the 
pasha  of  Belgradef .    The  interference  of  the 

free-booters  in  Turcomania  and  Eardittan  (tee  Caotemlr,  p.  181, 
note  19}a  nor  the  'successes  of  the  Italians  in  the  Morea.     (See 
Cantenair,  p«  195.) 
♦  See  Koolles,  t,  i,  p.  420—422.    Coxe,  v.  i,  p.  559. 

.  t  Sec  KnoMcs,  v.  i,  p.  455— 462.  Cantcmir,  p.  195.  The 
Turkiah  annals  celebrate  the  victories  of  this  campaf  gn,  and  the 
tublequent  submission  of  the  princes  of  Sclavonia,  with  the  sur* 
reader  of  up^vards  of  twenty  cities  and  towns. 
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Turks  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary  exposed  the 
wretched  inhabitants  to  all  the  calamities  of 
a  hostile  invasion.  ".  In  vain  haid  nature 
blessed  this  kingdom  with  mines  of  gold, 
and  with  the  real  treasures  of  corn  and  wine ; 
in  vain  had  she  fevoiired  the  inliabitants  with 
strength  of  constitution  and  quickness  of  un- 
derstanding ;  the  country  now  appeared  as  a 
vast  desert,  which  exhibited  only  tdwns  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  fields  which  the  -husbandmen 
tilled  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  villages 
dug  under  ground  where  the  inhabitants  con- 
cealed themselves  with  their  corn  and  cattle, 
and  a  hundred 'fortified  castles  the  posses- 
sors of  which  disputed  their  independency 
with  the  Turks  and  Germans*/'  John,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity, 
wept  over,  the  success  of  his  cause  and  the 
distf esses  of  his  country :  he  endeavoured  to 
terminate,  or  to  diminish  them  by  secretly 
covenanting  with  Ferdinand,  that  he  should 
retain  the  title  of  king  of  Hungary  with  the 
territory  actually  in  his  possession,  but  that, 
on  his  demise,  if  he  left  no  heirs,  and  he  was 
then  unmarried,  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
should  devolve  to  Ferdinand-f.     This  treaty 

*  Voltaire,  essai  sur  les  moeurs,  chap.  cxix. 
t  See  Knollesy  t.  i,  p.  468.     Mignot,  t.  i,   p.  506.    ^* 
bertson,  r.  iii,  p.  216.     Coxe,  t.  i,  p.  ^59. 
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procured  only  a  temporary  relief;  for  the 
king)  though  advanced  in^  years,  afterwards 
married  Isabella,  daughter  o£  Sigismund  king 
of  Poland,  and  though  he  sui^dyed  bis  mar'* 
riage  only  a  short  time,  he  left  an  in&nt 
son,  who  was  aQknowl^dged  by  the  greater 
part   of  the .  Hungaridn   ncfbiUty,    and   was 
crowned  under  the  revered  nstteie  of  Stephen, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  •  „  The  regency,  ^  ^  ^^*^^ 
during  his  minority,   was  entnuisted  to   his 
mother   and    guardians*,    f  Ferdinand    Imd 
claim  to  the  kingdom  in  virtue  of  his  cran- 
pact  with  John,  who,  however,   appears  to 
have  considered  it  as  annulled  by  the  birth 
of  his  son,  an  event  against  which  no  stipu- 
lation had  ^been  made ;  but  trusting  as  much 
to  negQciation  as  to  force,  he  offered  to  So- 
liman  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  porte,  and 
to  paj  the  same  tribute  as  his  predecessor, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  an  army  to 
demand  the  surrender,  or  to, ijpdertake  the 
siege,     of  the    capital   of    Hungry.      The 
queen,   who  possessed   ambition   and   spirit 
to  support  the  rights  of  her  fbmily,  rejected 
the  claim  of  Ferdinand,  and  appealed  to  So* 
liman,    the  lord  paramount,  for   protection 

f  See  Kaoliet,  r.  if  p.  46%  470. 
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wad  soppott.  SoUman  imprisoned  the  Qir^ 
man  ambassadors,  who  had  presumed  to  ap- 
proach him  with  words  of  paace^  while  their 
master  was  carrying  on  war  in  the  kingdom 
of  his  vassal  and  ally:  he  encouraged  the 
citiaem  of  Bcxla  to  hold  out^  until»  by  the 
aamtance  of  die  troops  whom  he  detached 
fxma  his  grand  army^  the  Germans  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  by  night,  tM 
to  retreat  with  great  slaughter*. 
^  SoiilAan  arrived  before  Buda  in  the  au- 
tumn. Affairs  now  seemed  ripe  for  the  con- 
summation of  those  ambitious  projects  which 
he  had  meditated  frotn  his  first  invasion  of 
Hungary.  His  conquest  was  insecure  while 
die  government  of  die  kingdom  vras  vested 
in  the  house  of  Zapoli,  which  had  always 
shown  itself  impatient  of  tributary  subjec* 
tion^  and  was  now  become  peculiarly  inca- 
pable, on  account  of  the  sex  and  youth  of 
,  Isabella  and  Stephen,  of  overawing  ftiction, 
or  defending  it  from  the  Austrians.  The 
sultan  continued  to  reside  in  his  camp,  as  he 
was  prohibited  by  the  customs  of  his  nation 
from  lodging  within  a  walled  town  which  did 

♦  Sec  Knolles,  t.  i,  p.  470—478.  Cantemir,  p.  204.  Mig- 
fkot,  t.  ii»  p.  6 — 10.  Robertson,  t.  iu»  p.  216^-219,  Coze, 
T.  i,  p.  560,  561,  562. 
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not  acknowledge  his  jurifldictk)!!,   and  re* 
Btrained  by  decency  apd  the  etiquette  of  the 
Ottoman  court  from  visiting,  or  receiving  in 
h^s  pavillion,  a  lajdy  who  was  the  daughter 
of  his  ally  and  the  widow  ef  his  va^ssol.    He 
therefore  invited  the  queen  to  send  her  infant 
son  to  the  imperial  camp,  to  receive  in  person 
the  assurances  of.  his   powerful  protection. 
The  vigilant  anxieties  ef  a  mother  foreboded 
the  consequences  of  the  visit,  but  <Jie  im- 
perial basilisk  fascinated  her  into  compliance. 
A   magnificent  entertainment  was   prepared 
for  the  nobles  who  escorted  their  sovereign, 
and  they  were  detained  in  the  camp ;  whilst 
the  janizaries,    silently  and   without  resist- 
ance,   seized  upon   the   principal   gates    of 
Buda;  and  disarmed  the  guards.     The  child 
was  kept  as  a  hostage  until  the  regency  had 
summoned  all  the  military  commanders  of 
the  fortresses  and  provinces  to  subn^it  to  the 
Ottomans,  and  the  queen  was  directed   to 
retire  with  her  son  into  Transilvania,  which, 
by  way  of  compensation,  he  was  to  hold  as  a  ^ 
fief.     Soliman  entered  the  capital  of  Hun-  a.  tx  i54i. 
gary  in  triumph,'  and  converting  its  principal 
churches  into  mosques,  consecrated  the  suc- 
,ceas  of  a  stratagem  which,  as  is  justly  ob- 
served by  a  dignified  historian,  "  suited  the 
VOL.  I.  i 
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base  and  Insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper, 
rather  than  the  magnanimity  of  a -mighty 
conqueror*/'  He  ordained,  that  Buda  should 
thenceforward  be  kept  by  a  Turkish  garri- 
son, and  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself 
should  constitute  a  heylerbeytik  of  the  Otto- 
man empire-f-. 

The  seizure  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
however  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  ho* 
nour  or  moraUty,^  wa.s.  sanctioned  by  the  po- 
licy and  practice  of  the  Ottoman  cabinet.     I 
am  not  disposed  to  exculpate  this  act  of  trea- 
chery ;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  in  jus* 
tice  to  the  character  of  Soliman,  that  Hun- 
gary was  acknowledged  to  be  his  own:  his 
right  to  it  had  been  acquired  by  his  arms, 
and  confirmed  by  the  actual  homage  of  John 
and  the  proffered  submission  of  Ferdinand. 
If,  according  to  the  feudal  maxims,  the  de- 
tection of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  vassal, 
or  an  evident  incapacity    to  discbarge   the 
functions  of  royalty,  justified  the  resumption 
of  tlie  government  into  the  hands  of  the  lord 
paramount,    the  conduct  of  Jolm   and  the 

*  Robertson,  v,  ir,  p.  45. 

t  See  KnoUes,  v.  i,  p.  478 — 482.  Cantemir,  p.  184,  note 
24,  p.  205.  Mignot,  t.  ii,  p.  10-*13.  Robertson,  r.  iii,  p. 
219 
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state  of  afiairs  under  his  successors  furnished 
Soliman  with  such  a  ple^. .  It  would  indeed 
have  been  more  consistent  with  the  imperial 
dignity  to  have  ppenly  asserted  this  preroga- 
tive, and  Soliman  could  have  harboured  no 
doubt,  in  the  situation  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  of  the  ultimate  success  of  whatever 
measures  he  might  employ  in  order  to  effect 
his  purpose.  It  is  possible,  that  motives  of 
humanity  concurred  with  those  of  policy  in 
dictating  a  deviation  from  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour* The  garrison  might  have  protracted 
its  resistance,  until  the  season  should  arrive 
when  the  authority  of  the  sultan  over  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops  would  cease,  and 
his  influence  be  insufficient  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  remain  in  the  field:  on  ttie  other 
hand,  if  Buda  should  be  taken  by  assault  or 
be  compelled  to  surrender  after  standing  a 
siege,  the  sultan  himself  could  scarcely  re- 
strfun  his  exasperated  soldiery  from  plunder- 
ing and  demolishing  the  city,  and  murdering 
the  citizens. 

The  Hungarian  nation  was  not  attached 
to  the  reigning  family  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  long  hhe  of  illustrious  ancestors,  or  of 
any  actual  services  which  they  had  rendered 
to    the   state.      The  people   w6re  naturally 
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averse  froth  bringing ^  inevitable  desolation 
upon  the  country  in  the  hopeless  defence  of 
an  infant  king,  who  could  not,  even  by  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Turks,  remove 
Ihe  impending  danger  of  a  foreign,  and  not 
less  odious,  dominion.  The  greatest  part  of 
Hungary  thus  became  incorporated  with  the 
Ottoman  empire:  the  people  were  tonsoled 
by  the  enjoyment  of  repose,  and  the  nobles 
were  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  national  inde- 
pendence by  the  preservation  of  their  reli- 
gion, their  privileges,  and  their  possessions*. 
The  transactions  at  Buda  excited  the  fear- 
ful apprehensions  of  Ferdinand  for  the  safety 
of  that  division  of  Hungary  which  acknow« 
ledged  his  sovereignty,  and  even  of  his  he- 
reditary dominions.  He  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  Soliman,  and  to  arrest 
the  further  progress  of  his  arms,  by  sending 
a  splendid  embassy  to  the  Turkish  camp,  and 
renewing  his  fruitless  solicitations  for  the 
grant  of  the  kingdom  on  the  humiliating 
conditions  of  homage  and  tribute.  He  was 
even  ultimately  compelled  by  the  perilous 

*  See  Knollety  r.  i,  p.  479.  ^  Absohu  Turearoin  impem 
aoodam  tennt;  eonun  tamen  mib  patrocinio  degil,  ac  veluti  po- 
tebtioniin  amica,  mandads  eonundem  obsequltur.'*  Montal- 
kanut,  in  Turc.  imp.  tutu  ap.  Elzerir.  p.  93. 
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aituation  of  his  aiFairs,  to  consent  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  ducats,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  truce  of  five  years,  and 
to  preserve  his  footing  in  Hungary*. 

The  posseission  of  this  kingdom  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  desire  and  anxiety  both  to 
the  German  and  Turkish  monarchs.     While 
Soliman,  relying  on   the  observance  of  the 
truce,  was  carrying  on  war  in  Persia,  Ferdi- 
nand obtained  from  Isabella,  by  force  and 
by  artifice,  the  cession  of  Transilvania,  which 
he  afterwards  lost  through  the  hatred  occa- , 
sioned  by  the  inferaous  and  impolitic  assassi- 
nation of  the  vice-roy,  Cardinal  Martinuzzi, 
who  had  obtained  it  for  him  from  the  queen, 
and   had   defended   it  against  the  Turks*f-, 
The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  captured  and 
fortified  Temeswar,  Quinque  ELcclesiae,  Alba, 
and  GranJ.     On  the  death  of  Ferdinand- a.  d.i56  a 

*  See  KnoIIes*  v.  i^  p,  481»  462.  Robertson,  t«  iiiyp*  220, 
CoxCf  ▼•  if  p.  562. 

-f  See  Knollesy  ▼•  i,  p.  551  •  Mignot,  t.  u,  p:  32.  Robert- 
Moop  v.  iy,  p.  47 — 49,  128.    Co^e,  ▼.  i,  p.  569 — 565. 

^  See  KooUes,  t.  i,  p.  501,  51 L  Cantemir,  p.  206.  **  It 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  difierent  districts  occupied  by  the 
Christians  and  Turks;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  House  of 
Austria  possessed  the  north,  as  far  as  Neuhausel^  and  the  course 
of  the  Danube  down  to  Comom,  with  a  portion  of  the  ftontier 
bordering  on  Croatia,  as  &r  as  Szigeth*  The  Turks,  the  whole 
course  of  the  Danube  from  Belgrade  to  Grati,  and  the  couqtiy 
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and  the  accession  of  Maximilian  to  llie  im« 
perial  dignitj,  Hungary  became  again  the 
theatre  of  war.  Soliman  was  now  advanced 
in  years ;  he  nevertheless  prepared  an  expe*- 
dition  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try, but  he  died  during  the  siege  of  Szigeth, 
which  was  however  taken  under  his  auspices, 
before  his  death  was  proclaimed,  or  known 
to  the  army*. 

The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
though  the  most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Soliman,  did  not  exclusively  occupy 
the  attention  of  that  ambitious  and  high- 
minded  monarch.  He  himself  conducted  his 
army  into  Persia,  prosecuted  the  war  through 
several  destructive  and  disastrous  campaigns, 
obtained  by  his  perseverance  and  by  his 
victories  an  augmentation  of  territory  beyond 
the  Araxes  and  the  Tigris,  and  forced  the 
princes  of  Georgia,  who  were  tqbutariejs  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  to  surrender  their 
Strongest  castles  and  to  acknowledge  the  spve^- 
r^gnty  of  the  porte-f-, 

from  the  Raab  to  the  Thels.  The  House  of  ZapoK^  the  p^ 
beyond  the  Theis,  and  TransiJvania.'*  Coze,  t.  i,  p.  568, 
note, 

«  ;See  Kinollesjv,  i,  p.  554-,  555,  557.    Cantcmir,  p.^215. 

t  S^  Kdo1)p8,  v.  i,  p.  |.S5— 4f?9y  508,    Cjjntrmir,  p.  196 
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Tlie  victorious  progress  of  tlie  Ottoman 
saltans  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  produced  an 
unexpected  collision  of  interests  with  the 
states  of  the  European  continent  bordering 
upon  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Portugueze, 
following  up  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  di 
Gama  by  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment and  commercial  monopoly,  had  pro- 
jected the  establishment  of  a  mighty  empire 
over  the  -vast  extent  of  Hindostan,  had  pro- 
hibited the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  seized  upon  the  island 
of  Ormus  in  the  Persian  gulf  and  Aden  on 
the  Red  sea.  The  greater  facilities  which 
the  passage  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  af- 
forded to  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
had  diverted  the  trade  of  India  into  the  port 
of  Lisbon,  and  had  deprived  Egypt  of  an 
important  bi-anch  of  revenue,  arising  from ' 
the  duties  on  the  productions  of  India,  which 
were  formerly  imported  ,by  the  Arabian  gulf, 

— 199»    207  —  211.     Mignot,  t.  i,    p.  510  —  516;  t.  ii,  p. 
51. 

Bagdad  was  surrendered  to  tfie  sultan  in  1 534,  after  two  cam-' 
paigns,  in  which  the  Turks  are  said  to  have  lost  200,000  men  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  hardships  of  Persiaa  warfare ;  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  climate^  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  proYisions,  and 
forage.  Van  was  besieged  apd  taken  in  1548,  an4  Erivan,  the 
scat  of  the  Persian  kbg,  was  cacked  and  destroyed  in  1553. 
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and,    after  being   carried   oyer   l*nd    ft6m 
Suez  to  Cairo  and  thence  by  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  were  dispersed   throughout  the 
markets  of.  Europe   by  the  Venetian   mer- 
chants.    The  Mameluke  government  felt  the 
injury,  and  determined  to  resent  it.     It  wai 
assisted  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  at  Suez  by  the 
industry   and   ingenuity   of  the    Venetians, 
who  foresaw,  in  the  success  of  the  Porta* 
gueze,  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  and  the 
downfal  of  their  power.     Albuquerque,  the 
vice-rpy  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  counter- 
acted their  projects  by  taking  possession  of 
the   island   of  Socotora  near  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel,  and  appointing  a  Portuguezt 
squadron  to  cruize  off  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  and    intercept   the    expeditions    from 
Egypt.     Impelled  by  a  mistaken  patriotism, 
he  conceived  the  monstrous  idea  of  engag- 
ing the  emperor   of  Ethiopia   to  turn  the 
course  of  the  river  Nile,  and  to  open  for  ic  a 
new  passage  into  the  Red  sea: — a  scheme 
which,  if  it  had  been  practicable,  would  hftve 
reduced  the  fertile  and  populous  kingdom  of 
Egypt   to   a  barren  solitude*.      The   same 

*  See  JoU  Lttdolfi  historia  ^tluoj  ica,  I.  i»  c.  8.  fo).  Franco- 
f orti  ad  Mocnum  1681.  Alf.  d' Albuquerque  in  comment,  ejusd. 
part.  4»  c.  ?»  aliegante  Tellezio  p.  90,     Raynal>  hiatoire  philoao* 
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policy  induced  the  successors  of  Albuquerque 
to  assist  the  Persians  in  their  wars  against 
the  Ottomans,  by  furnishing  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  instructing  them  in  the*^ 
use  of  artillery  and  musketry.  Soliman,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  an  exertion  of  singular 
industry,  equipped  a  strong  fleet  at  Suez, 
which  was  built  from  timber  cut  in  the 
mountains  of  Caramania,  and  carried  on 
the  backs  of  camels  across  the  desert,  after 
being  transported  to  Egypt  and  JSoated  up 
the  Nile.  The  Ottoman  admiral  appears  to 
have  co-operated  with  the  king  of  Cambay 
in  the  siege  of  Diu,  on  the  coast  of  Guzerat, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Juan  de  Castro,  and 
constrained  to  cover  the  ill  success  of  his 
expedition  by  treacherously  seizing  upon 
Aden  and  other  cities  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  thus  subjecting  a  great  part  of  Yemen 
to  the  dominion  of  the  sultan*. 

By  his  personal  prowess  and  his  incessant 
activity  Soliman  had  extended  his  empire  in 

phiqve  et  politique  des  ^tablitsemens  et  du  commerce  des  £u- 
ropeensdan^  les  deux  Indes^^t.  i,  L  i.  Sto.  Genere  17SS. 

*  See  Lazaras  Soraozusi  de  milit.  cop.  Tare,  in  Turc.  imp. 
stataap.  £lze?ir.p.  S57.  ISmo.  Lugduni  Batar.  16S4.  Knolles^ 
▼•  h  P'  4<51.  Caotemfr,  p.  ^1.  Migaaly  t.  ii,  p.  4k  Raynal* 
t.  i,  p,  176—178. 
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Hungary  and  Persia,  but  he  owed  the  sub- 
mission of  Moldavia  solely  to  the  terror  of 
his  name*,  and  the  homage  of  j^lgiers  to  the 
renown  of  his  powerf. 

Two  brothers,  Aroudg  and  Khairuddinn, 
natives  of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Barbarossa,   had  become  for- 
midable to  the  Christian  states  by  their  suc- 
cessful and  systematic  piracies  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  were  invited   by   Selim    ebn 
Toumi  to  assist  him  in  expelliilg  the  Spanish 
garrison  from  a  small  fort,  built  by  the  go- 
vernors of  Oran  on  a  rocky  island,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 
Algiers,  and  overawed  the  cityj.     The  pi- 
rates were  prompted  by  this  avowal  of  his 
weakness  to  murder  the  king,  and  to  usurp 
the  dominion  of  Algiers.     Khairuddinn  sue-  ' 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on   the  death  of  his 
brother  Aroudg,  and  in  order  to  confirm  his 

•  Sec  Cantemir,  p.  186-:;-189.     Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  501. 

f  See  Cantemir,  p.  196.     Robertson,  v.  iii,  p.  94. 

t  In  the  year  1509  the  cities  ef  Bujeya,  Oran,  Tripoli,  and 
other  maritime  places  on  the  Barbary  coast  were  conquered  for 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  by  his  admiral  Don  Fedro  Navarro. 
— Oran  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  Algerines  in  1708. 
—Tripoli,  together  with  the  island  tf  Malta,  was  given  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  knights  of  St«  John,  who  held  it  till  the 
year  1551  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 
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dominion  and  to  accomplish  his  project  of 
extending  it  over  the  whole  coast  of  Bar- 
bary,  he  offered  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a 
fief  of  the  Ottoman  porte.  Soliman  accepted 
his  homage,  and  sent  to  his  assistance  a 
powerful  naval  and  mihtary  force  in  token 
of  his  favour  and  protection*.  Khairuddinn 
was  afterwards  induced  to  resign  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Algiers,  on  being  raised  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  capudan  pasha  and  the  chief  com* 
mand  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  but  he  gene- 
rously stipulated,  that  the  vice-royalty  of 
Algiers  should  be  conferred  on  his  comrade 
Hassan,  to  whose  cooperation  he  had  been 


•  See  Regni  Algerii  descript.  eompend.  e  var.  avthon  collect* 
in  Turc.  ipip.  statu  apud  Elzevir,  p,  310.  Diego  de  Haedo, 
topographia  e  historia  d'Argel.  p.  4?7— 61.  fbl.  Vallad.  1612. 
*Luy8  del  Marmol,  description  general  de  Africay  t.  ii,  p.  2l5, 
216.  fbl.  Granada  1573.  Knoiles,  v.  i,  p.  428,  429.  Mignot» 
t.  i|  p.  518|  519.  Robertson»ir.iii9p.91 — 9^.  Laugier  de  T^sy 
(histoire  du  royaume  d* Alger,  preface,  and  p.  ll-!-28.  8vo.  Am- 
sterdam 1 725)  has  composed,  or,  as  he  asserts,  has  translated  from 
the  Arabic  ofCidi  Ahmed  ben  Haraam,  the  history  of  the  amours 
of  Aroudg  and  the  beautiful  Zaphira,  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
Selim,  for  the  love  of  whom  he  perpetrated  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  Knolles  also  relates  (▼.  i,  p.  432)  an  idle  story  of 
KhairudjUnn  storming  the  city  of  Fondi  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ns^Im  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Julia  Gonzaga,  the  para- 
gon of  Italy.  Ambition  and  avarice,  and  not  love,  were,  how- 
ever, the  passions  which  agitated  the  souls^  a|id  influenced  the 
conduct  of  these  aspiring  corsairs* 
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greatly  indebted  for  his  success,  and  who 
afterwards  evinced  his  worthiness  by  his  re* 
pulse  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth** 
The  courage,  conduct,  and  experience  of 
Barbarossa  in  maritime  affairs,  were  deemed 
necessary  at  this  important  crisis  in  order  to 
oppose  the  united  navies  of  Spain  and  Italy 
which  were  commanded  by  the  Genoese  ad- 
miral Doria,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  defence- 
less shores  of  Italy  the  ravages  committed 
on  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Epirus.  Bar"- 
barossa  supported  the  reputation  of  the  Ot- 
toman arms,  and  of  his  own  valour  and  skill, 
in  several  well-contested  naval  combats.  He 
retook  Castelnuovo  in  Dalmatia,  notwith? 
standing  the  desperate  defence  of  the  garri- 
son, which  consisted  of  four  thousand  Span*- 
ish  veterans,  who  all  perished  with  their  cap- 
tain Sarmiento.  He  reduced  Napoli  di  Ro* 
mania  and  Malvasia,  cities  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  by  the  conquest  of  these  import- 
ant places,  and  of  several  islands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, so  terrified  the  Venetians,  who 
had  been  induced  to  join  the  maritime  con- 
federacy against  the  Turks,  that  they  pur? 
chased  a  separate  peace  by  the  resignation  of 

*  See  Koollefy  t.  t,  p.  488.    Cantemir,  p.  196.     Roberu 
•OB,  T.  iii,  p.  94'. 
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Syra,  Patmos,  I^f os,  Egina,  Naxos  and  other 
islands*.     He  suddenly  invaded  Tunis  under 
pretence  of  re-establishing  Raschid  who  had 
been  expelled  by  his  younger  brother  Muley 
Hassan,  and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and 
partly  by   treachery,    subjected    the   whole 
kingdom  to  the  dominion  of  the  porte.     The 
king,  who  was  abhorred  by  his  subjects  on 
account  of  his  cruelty  and  his  vexations,  fled 
on  the  approach  of  the  Turks  without  at- 
tempting resistance.  The  depredations  of  Bar-^ 
barossa  against  the  Christian  states  were  now 
increased  in  proportion  to  his  greater  means 
of  annoying  them.     The  emperor,  apprehen- 
sive that  he  would  extend  his  inroads  into 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  urged  by  the 
complaints  of  his  subjects,  and  the  sohcita- 
tions  of  the  dispossessed  prince,  who  offered 
to  become  his  vassal  as  the  price  of  his  re- 
storation, formed  a  powerful  coaUtion  of  the 
X!1iristian  states,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition  for  the  purposes  of 
restoring  security    to    Christendom,  and  of 
re-estabhshing  the  legitimate   sovereign   on 
the  throne  of  Tunis.  The  complete  success  of 

•  iSec  KnoUes,  r.i,  p.  422— 426,  429,  431,  453<  454^ 
455,  465.  Cantemir,  p.  196.  Mignot,  t.  ii,  p.  2.  Robert- 
son, y.  tii,  p.  94. 
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an  enteq>rise  to  irhich  he  was  excited  by  such 
generous  motives,  raised  the  fame  of  Charles 
to  an  unrivalled  superiority  among  the  kings 
of  Europe.  His  victory  was,  however,  stained 
by   the   atrocities   of  his   soldiers.      Muley 
Hassan  was  re-instated  in  his  capital  stream- 
ing with  the  blood  of  his  hereditary  subjects. 
But  his  government  was  detested,  and  his 
person  despised,  from  his  baseness  in  sub- 
mitting to  become  the  vassal  of  a  stranger 
and  an  infidel.      However    necessary   such 
conditions  might  be  for  the  tranquillity  of 
Christendom,  they  were  so  humiliating   to 
the  regal  dignity,  so  insulting  to  the  pre- 
judices, and  so  injurious  to  the  interests,  of 
the  people,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Muley 
Hassan,  they  fomented  insurrections  among 
his  subjects,  encouraged  the  usurpations  of 
his  children,  and  finally  occasioned  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  family,  and  the  reduction  of 
his  kingdom  to  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
empire*. 

♦  See  Regni  TuneUni  compend.  descript.  ex  I.  B.  Gram- 
maye,  in  Turc.  imp:  statu  ap.  Elzevir,  p.  S41 — 343.  Knollea, 
▼.  i,  p.  432—435,  440—451,  503—506.  Mignot,  t.  i,  p. 
521—532.     Robertson,  v.  iii,  p.  94--107. 

•*  Alger,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  re^utent  la  m^me  legislation.  C'est 
une  etpece  d'aristocratie.  Le  chef  <^ui,  sous  le  nom  de  dty, 
conduit  la  republiquci  est  choisi  par  la  milice,  qui  est  toujours 
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Soliman   the   Magnificent  held  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  cpntemporary  princes 
of  the   sixteenth    century.     He   estabUshed 
the  discipline  of  his  armies  not  less  by  his 
example  than  by  his  authority,  and  headed 
them  in  theif  victorious  career  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  Persia  to  the  centre  of  Germany. 
His  navy  was  equal  in  number  and  in  strength 
to  those  t)f  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  and 
his  adipiral  Barbarossa  acquired  no  less  re- 
putation than  his  opponent,  the  celebrated 
Doria.     His  name  was  great  and  his  power 
was  acknowledged  over  an  extensive  territory 
and  among  tributary  nations.     His  political 
and  military  administration,  while  it  excited 
the  envy  of  his  rivals,  commanded  the  appro- 
bation   of  the   most    intelligent   observers; 
and  the  Ottoman  constitution  appears  to  have 
attained,  during  his  reign,  the  greatest  per- 
fection of  which  it  is  susceptible.     Learning 
and  the  arts  were  encouraged  by  his  patron- 
age and  munificence,    and   his    enlightened 
policy  opened  or  invited  a  commerce  with 
the  remotest  nations  of  the  west. 

The  magnitude  and  the  splendour  of  the 

TurqTie,  et  qui  cpmpose  «eulc  h  nobkfse  du  pays.'*     Raynal, 
t.  vi,  p.  16. 
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irtilltary  achievements  of  Soliman  are  sur- 
passed in  the  judgment  of  his  people  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  legislation.     He  has  acquired 
the  surname  of  Canuni^  or  instituter  of  rules, 
not,  as  has   been  erroneously  asserted,   on 
account  of  his  having  promulgated  a  civil 
and    criminal  code*,  which,  in  Mahometan 
communities,    is    unalterably   fixed  by   the 
founder  of  their  religion,  but  on  account  of 
the  order  and  police  which  he  established  in 
his  empire.     He  caused  a  compilation  to  be 
made  of  all  the  maxims  and  regulations  of 
his  predecessors  on  subjects  of  political  and 
military  economy.     He  strictly  defined  the 
duties,  the  powers,  and  the  privileges,  of  all 
governors,    commanders,    and   public   func- 
tionaries.    He  regulated  the  levies,  the  ser- 
vices, the  equipment,  and  the  pay,  of  the 
military  and  maritime  forces  of  the  empire. 
He  prescribed  the  mode  of  collecting,  and 
of  applying,  the    public    revenue.     He    as- 
signed to  every  officer  his  rank  at  court,  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  army ;  and  the  observ- 
ance of  his  regulations  was  imposed  on  his 
successors  by  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 
The  work  which  his  ancestors  had  begun, 

•  Sec  Mignot,  t.  i,  p.  470. 
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and  which  his  care  had  completed,  seemed 
to  himself  and  his  contemporaries  the  com- 
pendium of  human  wisdom.  Soliman  con- 
templated it  with  the  fondness  of  a  parent, 
and  conceiving  it  not  to  be  susceptible  of 
further  improvement,  he  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure, its  perpetual  duration*.  But  human ) 
institutions  require,  from  their  very  nature,  a 
progressive  amelioration. — ^The  Western  na 
tions  of  Europe,  from  an  intimate  connexion 
with  whom  the  Turks  were  removed  by  the 
mutual  accusation  of  infidehty  and  barba- 
rism, had  hitherto  indeed  acquired  no  actual 
superiority  over  the  Turks-f;  but  they  were 

♦  SecCantemir,  p.  174,  note  1.  Toderini,  t.  i,  p.  84,  The 
€anon  nameh^  or  code  of  Sultan  Soliman,  as  far  at  relates  to  the 
finances  and  military  orders,  is  translated  by  Count  Marsigli  in 
his  miliury  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

f  This  assertion  is  warranted  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
-writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Busbequius,  who  had  studied 
the  Ottoman  institutions  with  peculiar  diligence,  wrote  a  treatise 
(Exdamatio:  sire  de  re  militari  contra  Turcam  instituenda  con- 
nltsm}  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  how  far  they  sur- 
passed those  of  the  Christian  kingdoms.  The  art  of  war,  the 
order  of  battle,  together  with  ofiensive  and  defensiye  weapons, 
were  rery  different  then  from  what  they  are  in  our  days.  The 
use  of  artillery,  though  it  frequently  determined  the  result  of  a 
battle,  was  generally  stigmatized  at  **  cruel,  cowardly,  and 
murderous,'*  (Knolles,  t.  i,  p.  S52}.  Lig^t  skirmishes,  either 
between  indiTiduals  or  companies,  continued  to  be  the  finrourite 
modfe  of  war&re,    ^  Both  arsues  would  matay  times  ferbe^o*  f^t 
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placed  at  the  opening  of  an  unbounded  ca- 
reer.    New  incentives  Were  offered   to   the 


hours  to  shoot  My  shot  on  purpose  to  see  thi^se  gallants,  wt& 
true  prowess,  prove  their  Tolour  and  manhood  one  upon  another 
with  their  tptart  and  swordt  onfy.**     In   these  combats  the 
Turks  displayed  such  superior  address  jhat  the  Christian  general 
found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  them  on  pain  of  death,  to  the  dis- 
lieartening  of  his  own  men  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Turks, 
**  who  would  sometimes  brave  the  Christians  upon  the  top  of 
their  own  trenches."  (p.  477.)     The  Turks,  however,  were 
dot  yet  inferior  to  their  enemies  even  in  the  use  and  management 
)af  ordnance.    During  the  siege  of  Nice  in  Provence,  when  they 
to-operated  with  the  French  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  made  be- 
tween Soliman  and  Francis,  Barbarossa  left  it  to  the  choice  of 
^he  allies  either  to  attack  the  castle,  or  to  keep  the  field  for  liie 
purpose  of  defending  the  besiegers  and  repulsing  the  sallies  of  the 
besieged.     **  The  French  standing  in  doubt  of  which  to  make 
ehoice^  the  proud  old  Turk  scorning  their  slow  resolution,  and 
them  also  as  men  unfit  for  the  ready  accomplishment  of  any  mar- 
tial exploit,  caused  seven  pieces  of  battery,  whereof  two  were  of 
wonderful  greatness,  to  be  placed  in  a  trice  in  a  place  most  con- 
venient, and  the  same  quickly  intrenched  and  fortified*  to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  French,  with  which  pieces  be  had  quickly 
Iseateo  down  the  battlements  of  the  walls  and  centinel  houses,  so 
that  no  man  was  able  to  shew  himself  upon  the  walls." — «« Vas- 
tius  (general  of  the  imperial  army)  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (jom- 
iog  to  Nice,  commended  the  capuin  of  the  eastle,  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  cunning  manner  of  the  Turks  fortifications^  preferred 
them  in  that  point  before  the  Christians."  {p.  502,  503.)  Guic- 
ciardini  (hlstor.  ].  xv,  p.  266)  says,  that  the  Italians  learned  the 
art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the  Turks.     Knolles  also  (v.  i,  p. 
4829  ^^)  acknowledges  their  superiority  to  the  Germans  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  disposition,  the  order,  add  the 
discipllpe  of  their  camps.     Marsi^i  (t.  ii,  p.  56}  informs  us, 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Turks  for  the  improvement  ia  tHe 
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Strongest  passions  of  -&ar  nature^  cupidity  , 
and  ambition,  «  wide  fieU  tms  exposed  to 
ctiitous  invebtigatron  and  j^ilosoplbicai  re- 
seiaifdiy  by  the  saecessful  navigation  of  Vftaoo 
di  Gama  and  Columb«i8».  the  discovery  of  a 
new  heavien  aaid  a  new  world,  by  the  inveo- 
tion  of  the  art  of  printing  and  of  optical 
glasses,  by  improvements  in  mechaobm  and 
in  chemistry,  and  chiefly  by  the  speculations 
of  thai  illustrious  philosopher  Virho,  reject»i|g 
the  petulaaee  of  dogmatism  and  the  vanity 
of  hypothlesifi,  poinled  out  experiment  and 
observation  as  the  basis  of  truth  and  tiae 


Mhkpt  And  ihe  mateiiflli  of  teoti.    ^  Doria,  l!ie  OefX»e«e  tuitei* 
jral^  cotleneif  that  a  moie  finn  or  orderly  fleet  (thaa  Barbarotsa's) 
eoold  not   have  been  brought   out  l^  any  expert  cs^in/' 
(Knolks,  V.  i,  p.  464).    «  Quae  cogitadtem"   (says  Busbe^^ 
quius,  epi$t.  ni,  p.  115,   vidi  a  despondency  vAidk  the  long; 
tfonteraplattOD  6f  the  excoHencfcs  of  .the  Ottognaii  lysMm  aata« 
rally  induced  in  the  mind  of  .a  German)  <•  horror  coniint,  quid 
postremo  futurum  tit,  cum  hanc  noatram  rationem  cum  coram 
conaparo:  wpeno^  aheros,  alteroa  interire  necesse  est;  ambo 
certe  incoluites  ncm  possumus.    Ah  iila  parte  atant  immenaBr 
imperii  opes.  Tires  integrse,  armorum  osus  et  exercitatio,  mika 
▼eteramiSy  Tiaoriarum  assiduitas,  laborum  padentta,   concordi% 
ordo,  disciplina,  frngalitas,  tigUantia.    Ab  hac  nostra^  puUtca 
eg;e8ta8,  privatoa  luxos,  dimvrotib  tires,  fracti  antnu,  laboria  €C 
armorum  iasolentu^  contumacea  miKtes,  duces  ayari,  disdplioe 
contempttts,    licentia,   temeritda,  ebrij?ta8»   crapula;   quoque  est 
pessimum,   ilKs  vincere,  nobis  tind    solitum.     £t  dilbitiuniia 
cdaoa  quid  erentonmi  titf  * 

k2  ^ 
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way  to  useful  discovery.     Polite   literature 
and  the  elegant  arts  of  painting  and  music 
were  cultivated  and  encouraged,  particularly 
in  Italy.     Europeans  were  already  beginning 
to   assert   the  superiority   of  intellect,  and 
were  occupied  in  every  inquiry  which  could 
diminish  the  sway  of  prejudice  and  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  the  understanding.     But   the 
institutions  of  Soliman  placed  a  barrier  be- 
tween his  subjects  and  future  improvement. 
He  beheld  with  complacency  and  exultation 
the  eternal  fabric  which  his  hands  had  reared ; 
luid  th#  curse  denounced  against  pride  has 
reduced  the   nation,  which   participated   in 
his  sentitoents,  to  a  state  of  inferiority  to  the 
present  level  of  civilized  men.     From  the 
reign  of  Soliman,  and  the  promulgation  of 
.  his  imperial  constitutions,  we  are  to  date  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.     The  empire 
continued,    however,    to   support   itself  by 
physical  strength  and  the  renown  which  it 
had  previously  acquired.     Even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  its  degeneracy  is  not  obviously  per- 
ceptible by  a  mere  comparison  of  its  actual 
3tate  with  tlie  more  flourishing  periods  of  its 
history.     Its  inferiority  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions can  be  detected  only  by  comparison& 
which  the  confined  views  of  the  Turks  render- 
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them  incapable  pf  making.  Thus  they  con- 
tinued to  whet  the  sword  and  to  bend  the 
bow,  when  their  adversaries  shot  death  from 
a  greater  distance,  and  frustrated  the  efforts 
of  their  valour  or  their  skill  by  combinations 
which  they  had  neither  science  to  unravel, . 
nor  power  to  resist.    .  -^ 

Sehm  the  Second,  on  his  accession  to  the^^*** 
throne,  received  an  ambassador  from  the  em-  t^iyil^^ 
peror  Maximilian  with  overtures  of  peace. 
He  himself  was  desirous  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  that  he  might  restore  tranquillity 
to  the  provinces,  and  security  to  the  fron* 
tiers,  of  his  empire.  .  Maximihan,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  negociation,  paid  the  arrears 
of  his  tribute  for  Hungary;  and  obtained 
from  the  sultan  an  armistice  for  eight  years 
on  the  condition,  that  both  parties  should 
retain  the  territories  of  which  they  were  in 
actual  possession.  The  prince  of  Transil vania 
was  also  invited  or  compelled  to  accept  peace 
on  similar  terms*. 

The  Ottoman  sultan  was  impatient  of  re- 


*  See  Knollety  v.  i,  p.  560^  5$2f  565*  Cantemir,  p.  21$, 
220.  Mignot,  t.  ii,  p.  161.  Coxc,  t.  i,  p.  638.  «  In  Un- 
garia  Cssar,  ut  pace  frueretur,  Turcae  ejus  regni  nomine,  si 
recte  memini,  sohebat  45000  talerorum.^'  Lazams  Soranzns, 
4r  milit,  cop.  Tare,  in  Turc.  imp.  'statu  ap*  Elzerir.  p.  201.    - 
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pose^  HBd  meditated:  asi  expeebtion  ngdkust 
Persia  in  order  to  restnin  and  cbaatiffi  the 
iiijcursioiL&  of  th^t  po\y«r;  bat  that  be  might 
cMminisk  the  daffficnlties  of  the  marck^  and 
faciHtate  the  oonveyance  of  his  military 
stores,  be  pfrajected  to  form  a  canal  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don,  which  woiild  have 
enabled  bim  to.  penetrate  into  the  Ca^an 
Bea  with  his  fleets  axid  armies.  The  Tmrkisb 
soldiery  were  already  discouraged  by  the 
length  of  the  labour  and  the  impedimentB  to 
its  accomplishment,  when  the  emissaries  of 
the  Tartar  khan  caused  the  scheme  to  be 
abaqdoned,  by  artfully  suggesting,  that  the 
higher  latitudest  are  interdicted-  to  Mossul* 
riians^  because  the  shortness  of  the  nights  in 
summer  prevents  their  observance  of  the  pre* 
cepts  of  their  rdigion*.  In  the  meantime 
the  king  of  Persia  sent  his  ambassador  to 
the  porte,  and  averted  the  indignation  of  the 
sultan  by  conciliatory  presents  and  pacific 
proposals-f-.  . 

Selim  had  scarcely  confirmed  the  league 
which  Soliman  his  father  had -made  with  the 


.  *  See  Cantcxnir,  p.  220.     Relatio  incerti  in  Turc.  imp.  sum 
aj^.  filzcTir.  p.  14SL    Tab.  Gcb.  t,  ii,  p.  186. 
t  Sfe  Kpojki,  T.  i,  p.  567. 
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Venetiaas,  when  he  was  urged  by  the  desire 
of  conquest  to  complain  of  the  infraction  of 
the  treaty,  by  the  protection  which  they. af- 
forded to  the  pirates  of  Istria,  and  by  the 
admission  of  the  galUes  of  Ma.lta  into  the 
harbours  of  Cyprus; 

Richard  tlie  First,  king  of  England,  ob-A.an9. 
tained  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  by  conquest, 
and  exchanged  it  witlt  Guy,  the  titular  king 
of  Jerusalem.     In  tlie  year  1423  it  became 
tributary  to  the  sultans  of  Egj-pt,  and  was 
ceded  to  the  republic  of  Venice  by  the^widow 
of  the  last  king  of  the  house  of  Lusignan. 
The  Venetians  continued  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated tribute  bofch  to  the  Mamelukes  and  the 
ObtoQians.     Selim,  however,,  considered  the  ^  •» 
acquisition   of  this  fertile  and  commodious 
island  to  be  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
his  subyeots^  die  safety  of  his  emp^re^  and 
tlie  honour  of  liis  crown.     He  therefore  ar- 
rogantly claimed  it  from  the  Vtjnetians  as  a 
dismemberment  of  liis  kingdom  of  Egypt,      *  ^ 
and   meeting  with    a  spirited   refusal,    pre- 
pared an  expe^lition  to  wrest  it  from  them  by 
force*. 


•  See  Kiu>lk»,  ▼!  i,  p.  570^572^    Migoot,  t.  ii,  p.   laSi 
166.    Relatio  mcerti,  in  Turc.  imp.  statu  ap.  Elxevir.  p.  146. 
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/  In  all  the  Greek  islaiids  which  were  pos* 
sessed  by  the  Franks,  the  arrival  of  a  Turk- 
ish army  was  welcomed  by  a  host  of  insur- 
gents, desirous  of  a  change  of  masters  and 
anxious  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  in- 
vaders. The  villages  and  open  country  were 
inhabited  by  peasants  of  the  Greek  conmiu- 
nion,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants, who,  though  in  some  instances  the 
most  numerous  part  of  die  population,  con- 
tinued unconnected  by  interest  or  affection, 
or  by  any  communion  of  principles  or  opir- 
nions,  with  the  existing  government.  In  the 
domestic  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  Ve- 
nice, the  general  interests  of  the  people  were 
in  some  degree  necessarily  combined  with  the 
preservation  of  the  state  and  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility,  while  a  system  exclusively  and  op- 
pressively aristocratical  was  adopted  in  the  co- 
lonies. The  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  admi- 
nistrative, functions  were  exercised  solely  by 
Venetian  citizens^  who  absorbed  the  riches  of 
the  country,  and  discouraged  the  emulation, 
and  even  the  industry,  of  the  natives  by  their 
tyranny  and  rapacity*, 
4  r  It  is  a  policy  which  seems  congenial  to  all 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  Chris- 

.    *  See  Mgnot,  t.  ii,  p.  170. 
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tian  religion,  to  compel  the  professors  of  he^ 
terodox  opinions  to  retire  to  humble  life  and 
rustic  occupations.     When  the  government 
of  the  Roman  empire  became  Christian,  the 
name  of  pagan^  or  peasant,  was  soon  pecu^ 
liarly  appropriated  to  that  class  of  the  inha- 
bitants who  refused  to  renounce  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors.    The  villages  have  been 
successively   peopled   by   adherents  to   the 
Greek  or  Roman  communion,  in  proportioii 
as  either  church  has  attained  the  superiority^ 
or  has  yielded  to  foreign  force  and  domestic 
schism.     The  predominance  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  was   that  of  the   Venetian 
state,  injured  and  offended  the  partisans  of  a 
rival  and  persecuted  church,  who  were  not 
only  excluded  from  a   participation  in  the 
honours  and  the  emoluments  of  public  office, 
but  were  taunted  with  the  reproach  of  ingra- 
titude and  disloyalty,  because  they  felt  the 
degradation  of  their  sect,  and  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  and  clemency  of  that 
toleration  which  abstained  only  from  active 
persecution.     The  sense  of  inferiority  vms 
embittered   by  the  haughty  deportment  ojf 
the  professors  of  the  favoured  religion;  by 
the  studied  pomp  of  their  ceremonials,  th6 
wealth  of  their  establishment,  and  tlie  luxury 


of  their  clergy ;  by  tbe  9firit  of  their  public 
discourses^  aad  the  insolence  of  their  private 
exhortations.  The  Greeks  became  indifferent 
io  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  Re- 
sentment for  undeserved  humiliation  made 
them  even  regard  a&  a  deliverer^  the  en^my 
vAk>y  without  aggrouvating  their  Wmpocal  sub* 
jectaoBs.  would  confer  spiritual  freedom.;  and 
from  tibe  delusions  of  this  unneaso&ing  sen^ 
tisoesnty.  they  resigned  iisito  tl^e  band&  of  a 
tjtant  tha  political  independence  of  theit 
country*. 

The    invading  army   of  the  Turks  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisioiii^  while 

*  See  Voyages  du  Sieur  A.  de  la  Motrayc,  t,  i,  p.  23^  462 
(fbl.  A  la  Hayc  1727),  for  the  avcrtion  of  the  Greeks  lo  the 
Venetian  government. 

The  religiou&  dilutes  of  the  Greeks  and  hsiiM  continuiad  in 
Aeir  fiiU  vigoar^^en  while  the  Turks  were  besieging  the  city  of 
Conef^minople.  The  great  duke»  a  partisan*  of  the  monk  Gen- 
tttdius  who  was  a:determtfied  enemy  to  the  iinioA  of  the  dumshBa^ 
puhlicly  declared,  that  he  would  rather  see  the  turban  than^  the 
nam  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia.— *<  He  was  certainly  in  the 
right,*'  say  the  compilers  of  Ae  Universal  History  (v.  xii,  p. 
149,  note).  But  can  the  politacian  approve,  can  the  patriot  or 
the  Christian  even  comprehend  the  groundi^  of  this  bigotted  deci- 
sion? «*  Esto  perpeuia/*  were  the  last  words  ct  Father  Paul, 
who  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayers  for  his  country,  and  wlio 
tftiighf  his  countrymen,  that  thoi^  the  dutiee  of  religion  smd 
BMUcality  are  of  paramount  oUigation,  yet  the  pieservauon  of  f 
ehurcb  establishment  is  subordinate  to  the  prosperity  of  Uie  com- 
monwealth.   <«  Siamo  Veneziani,  poi  Christiaai.'- 
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the  citiea  occupied  by  Venetian  gurroons^ 
were  almost  destitute  of  common  neeesaa* 
riea*: — a  cottvincing  proof  of  tha  existence 
of  a  system  of  governmeok  bad  ii^  itself^ 
and  batefultothe  majority  of  tiie  nation.  Tb^ 
means  of  defeadiia^  the  ialarid  were  consef- 
quei^tty  inadequate  to  resist  ,febe  mighty  pr^^ 
parationa  of  the  Ottomaoos.  Tbey  beci^e 
masters  of  Cyprufly  together  with  the  capital 
and  fortified  cities,  and  gratified  the  religious 
animosities  of  the  Greeks  by  an  indiscriimnate 
massacre  of  the  Latin  XKobility  and  clkrgy^. 

The  Veoetiaii  savy  being  singly  uiim]ual 
to  a  c<»te8t  with  that  of  the  Turks>  had  a& 
forded  no  efifectual  relief  to  l^e  besieged  is^ 
landers^  but  idly  attempted  a  diveraioa  in 
their  favour  by  ravaging  the  Turkish  citiea 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia:|l»  After  the  re- 
duction of  Cyprus^  the  Ottoman  fleet  scoured 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  blocked  up  the  port/s  afid 
threw  the  city  itself  into  the  utmost  con- 

sternation§.     In   the  mean   time,  a  league 

r 

•  See  MlgAOt,  t.  ii>  p.  1?Q»  172. 

f  See  KnoUcs,  v.  i,  p,  573—587.  Mignot,  t.  ii,  p.  173, 
190.     . 

J  See  KnoUes,  r.  i,  p.  574, 578.     Mignot,  t.  li,  p.  182. 

$  See  Koolles,  r.  i,  p.  58d.  Diisertatio  ex  Honorio,  in 
Turc.  imp.  sUtu  ap,  Elrtvir.  p,  152. 
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for  common  defence  against  the  Turks  was 
concluded,  chiefly  by  the  address  andwx- 
hortations  of  Pius  the  Fifth,  between  the 
Venetian  republic,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  pope*:  but  the  jealousy  of  Philip  and 
the  diffidence  of  the  Venetians  retarded  the 
preparations,  and  weakened  the  exertions, 
of  the  confederates.  The  union  of  their 
navies  was  effected  with  difficulty,  and  the 
disputes  and  dissensions  of  the  commanders 
consumed  an  important  season,  which  ought 
to  have  been  employed  in  deliberations  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  conmipn  objectf. 
The  allies  were  unwilling  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement where  the  consequences  of  a  de- 
ibat  would  have  been  irreparably  injurious. 
The  Ottomans,  on  the  other  hancU  though 
their  fleet  was  stronger  than  the  united  squa^ 
drons  of  the  Christians,  were  induced  by  the 
appearance  of  so  formidable  an  armament  to 
•hange  their  plan  of  operations,  and  to  act 
on  the  defensive.  The  meeting  of  the  hostile 
fleets,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto  which  en- 
sued, were  occasioned  rather  by  inaccurate 

*  See  KnoIIeSt  v.  i,  p«  ffJOySSl,  8S2.  Mignot,  u  u,  p.  I7a 
— ^182.    Voltairey  essai  surles  mceursy  cbap.  cbu 

f  DUsertatio  ex  Honorio,  m  Turc.  imp.  atatu  ap.  Elzevir,  fw 
152.    KDoUes^  y.  i,  p.  591,  592^ 
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observation,  and  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
each  other's  strength,  than  by  a  design  on 
either  part  to  contend  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy*.  The  allies  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  They  captured,  burned,  or  sunk 
two  hundred  vessels-f- ;  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  which  fled  to  the  ports  of  the 
Morea,  spread  dejection  and  alarm  through- 
out the  capital  and  the  empire^. 

The  states  of  Christendom  indulged  in  uni- 
versal festivity  on  the  occasion  of  this  first 
signal  defeat  which  their  common  enemy  had 
sustained§.  But  the  aUies  do  not  appear 
distinctly    to    have  perceived   the   efficient 

*  ^  Nemo  etiam  ignorat,  exploratonim  vido  fitctnm  fwiscy  ut 
mvale  certamen  committeretor :  utriascpie  enim  paxtis  exploratoret 
retulerant,  xmnorem  esse  Da?igioram  numerum  quam  utrinquc 
babebatur.''  (Dissertado  ex  Honorio,  in  Tun:,  imp.  ttatu  ap. 
Elzevir,  p.  IBS.) 

f  See  KnoUesy  t.  it  p.  594^599.  Cantemir,  p.  22S»  224. 
,  M  This  calamity/'  he  say«i»  ^  seemed  to  be  foretold  by  the  fall 
of  the  wooden  roof  of  the  temple  at  Mecca,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  wise  men,  which,  that  it  might  be  a  more 
firm  emUem  of  the  empire,  Selim  ordered  it  to  be  rebaOt  with 
brick.'' 

j:  **  Hisce  temporibas  superba  opmio  ilia,  quam  Turcse  animis 
tnis  impresaerant,  se  a  Chnstianis  oppugnari  ac  Tinci  non  posse» 
ahlata  et  abolita  est."  Reiatio  incerti  apud  Honorinm,  m  Turc. 
imp.  statu  ap.  ElzeWr.  p.  125. 

§  Purchaa  (pilgnmage,  p.  S29)  says,  that  « our  gracious 
sovereign  King  James  has  written  a  poem  of  this  battle." 
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caase  of  their  success,  nor  to  have  derired 
from  it  such  confidence  in  their  superiority 
as  the  greatness  of  the  event  ought  naturally 
to  have  produced.     In  seamanship  they  were 
superior  to  their  adversaries* ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage was  less  important  than  it  would  be 
in  tiie  present  state  of  maritime  warfere.     A 
sea-fight  in  those  days  was  more  a  trial  of 
strength  than   of  skilL     A  .land  army  was 
always  embarked  on  bodrd  the  fleets  and  the 
service  of  mariners  was  accounted  of  little 
value     in     comparison   with    that    of   $ol- 
diers^[-.     Vessels  of  war  were  managed  chiefly 
by  oars,  and  gallies  were  preferred  to  larger 
ships^  on  account  of  their  lightness  and  ac- 
tivity!^.    A  lieak  of  metal  was  fixed  on  their 
prows  for  the  purpose  of  stemming  the  ene- 
my's ships,  against  the  sides  of  which  they 
were  forcibly  impellea,  ,so  as  to  disable  or 
o\'erset  them.     Grappling  and  boarding  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  attempt  to  sink  or 
destroy.     The  soldiers  fought  hand  to  hand 

*  **  Non  ea  qu«  noUs  maritinoarum  renun  est  illU  facflitaa/* 
MontailMin.  in  Turc  imp.  statu  ap.  Elzerir.  p.  2S. 

t  See  KdoUes,  ▼.  i,  p.  5S%  S9S.  «  MBUtia  £en:  omDxs  io- 
coapta  ct  nidit,  oisi  qiue  coimlto  detttnatdm  ad  faciims  emit- 
titar;  ejusmodi  namque  occasiontbus  terrestres  jubentar  militis." 
Montalbaa.  lo  Twt.  imp.  statu  ap.  Elzevir,  p.  2S. 

t  Se«  M^Msquieu,  fptmdtm  et  decadence  dcs   lUmatiM, 


M^ith  sword  andjwke,  or  annoyed  the  enemy 
from  a  short  distance  with  muskets^  bows^ 
and  slings.     The  use  of  fire-arms  had  not  en* 
tirely  superseded  that  of  ancient  weapons, 
nor  induced  such  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  and  the  ordering  of  a  fleet, 
as  to  constitute  any  essential  variation  from 
the  practice  of  antiquity.      The   squadrons 
were  arranged  in  order  of  battle  in  the  form 
of  a  half-moon,  or  in  lines  parallel  to  each 
other.     Itwas  considered  an  essential  advan^ 
tage  to  have  the  sun  in  the  rear,  and  to  get 
to  windward  of  the  enemy.     Before  the  en- 
gagement began,  the  admiral  of  each  divi- 
sion went  in  his  barge  from  ship  to  ship, 
and  exhorted  the  captains  and  the  soldiery 
to  exert  themselves  with  valour.     The  com* 
mander  in  chief  hoisted  the  signal  for  action, 
and  directed  the  continuance  of  die  battle, 
as  well  as  the  pursuit  or  the  retreat,  by  dif- 
ferent movements   of  his  standard,   or   by 
martial  music.     It  was,  however,  left   in  a 
great  degree  to  the  discretion  or  the  choice 
of  each  captain,  to  single  out  from  the  ene- 
my's line  the  ship  with  which  he  judged 
himself  best  able  to  contend*. 

•  See  Knolles,  f .  i,  p.  594^  595.  Mignot,  t.  ii,  p.  196, 
197.  Dissertatio  ex  Hptiorio^  in  Tore.  imp.  tutu  ap.  Ekcrtr. 
p.  15%  153, 
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The  Turkish  force  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
,  panto  consisted  wholly  of  gallies,  while  the 
Christians  had  cautiously  strengthened  their 
armament  by  six  galeasses  of  larger  dimension 
and  more  solid  construction,  the  use  of  which 
in  war  was  hitherto  unknown  to  their  enemies. 
These  vessels  were  furnished  with  heavy  ord- 
nance and  fortified  like  castles,  but  as  they 
were  too  unwieldy  to  perform  the  necessary 
evolutions,  they  were  anchored  in  the  front 
of  each  division  of  the  fleet,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  and  so  disposed  as  to  cover 
the  whole  line  of  their  own  squadrons.  Tliey 
kept  up  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  on  the 
Turkish  fleet,  as  it  passed  them  in  order  of 
battle,  and  by  throwing  it  into  confusion  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  general  engage- 
ment, contributed  essentially  to  the  victory*. 

From  such  imperfect  essays  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  artillery,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  purposes  of  naval  warfare,  a  gradual  and 
total  change  has  been  effected  in  the  mari- 
time system  of  Europe.  The  strength  and 
the  size  of  vessels  have  been  increased,  in 
order  that  they  may  support  the  weight, 
and  resist  the  shock,  of  cannon.     A  ship  of 

•  See  Knolles,  r.  i,  p.  591,  695*    Migoot,  t.  ii»  p.  IM^ 
196. 
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war  is  become  an  immense  and  complicated 
machine  which  mere  strength  is  no  longer 
capable  of  managing.  Naval  superiority  is 
connected  with  the  general  improvement  of 
knowledge :  it  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
diligent  study  of  the  principles  on  which  it  ; 
depends^  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  rules,  and  the  habitual  practice,  of  the 
art. 

A  whole  jreign  is  at  present  insufficient  for 
the  formation  of  a  navy  capable  of  keeping 
the  sea  before  a  power  already  in  possession 
of  its  empire;  but  though  the  Turks  had 
lost  almost  all  their  experienced  officers  in 
this  disastrous  battle,  yet,  in  the  interval  of 
a  single  winter,  they  rebuilt  and  equipped 
their  fleet,  which  immediately  sailed  from 
Constantinople  in  the  full  confidence  of  vie-* 
tory.  The  discouragement  occasioned  by 
defeat  is  generally  more  injurious  to  a  state 
tban  the  loss  which  is  really  sustained.  The 
Turks  felt  and  acknowledged  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  tbe  injury  and  the  disgrace;  but  the 
vast  resources  of  the  empire,  and  the  manly 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  rendered  them 
eager  to  restore  the  lustre  of  the  Ottoman 
arms,  and  roused  the  sultan  from  his  mo- 
mentary  despondency.  He-,  exerted  himself 
VOL.  I,  1 
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ivith  energy  in  the  prosecution  df  tte  ^itf^ 
of  which  the  succeeding  eVfents  and  the 
final  issue  ftiade  it  appear  as  if  the  Otto* 
mans  themselyes  httd  gained  the  battle  of 
Lepanto*. 

The  Venetians  wei-e  anxious  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  their  victory  for  the  recovery  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  b^lt  Philip  withdrew  his 
squadrons  and  turned  his  attention  from  the 
wars  in  the  east  to  an  expedition  against  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis-  He  sent  only  a  small 
part  of  his  contingent  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, and  instructed  his  captains  to  thwart, 
instead  of  assisting,  the  designs  of  thte  Vene- 
tians. His  whole  conduct  appeared  to  be 
dictated  rather  by  the  apprehehsiori  of  in- 
creasing the  poWer  of  the  republic  than  by 
the  wish  of  diininishing  the  strength  of  the 
Ofetohiahs^.  The  senate  determined  to  aban- 
don the  prosecution  of  hostilities  which  the 

*  See  Cantemir,  p.  234*,  Q23.  DisserUldo  ex  Hoiiorio,  i^ 
Turc.  imp.  statu  ap.  Elzerir.  p.  128.  Voltaire,  etsai  rar  let 
moeurs,  chap.  clx. 

f  See  Knolles,  y.  i,  p.  601t--610.  Mignot,  t.  ii,  p,  2DS— 
205ft  Disftertatto  ex  HoDorio^  in  Tore.  imp.  statu  ap.  Elzevir, 
p.  154f»  155 ;  also  two  MSS.  in  the  Harleian  collection,  num- 
bered 1869  and  1S70,  entitled  Giustificatione  de'  Venetiani  per 
la  pace  fatta  col  Turco,  and,  Risposta  alle  giustificationi  delU 
sereoisiima  sigaoria  di  Venctia  per  la  pace  fatta  coi  Turco. 
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'doubtful  faith  and  feeble  co-operation  of  the 
allies  rendered  unavailing  and  disgraceful. 
Tliey  directed  their  ambassador  at  the  porta 
to  negociate  a  separate  treaty  even  during 
the  existence  of  the  league,  and  they  eagerly 
accepted  peace  from  the  sultan,  though  pur- 
chased on  the  humiliating  conditions  of  con* 
'firming  his  conquests  and  contributing  to  th© 
expenses  of  the  war*. 

Selim  the  Second  did  not  assume  in  petson 
the  command  of  his  armies,  but  his  subjects 
did  not  ascribe  his  inactivity  in  this  respect 
to  neglect  of  duty  or  deficiency  of  valour. 
He  is  indeed  censured  by  historians  for  the 
intemperate  indulgence  of  his  appetites.  His 
councils  ^vere,  however,  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  his  measures  were  executed 
with  the  same  vigour,  as  those  of  his  father. 
He  recovered  Tunis  from  the  Spaniards,  pre- 
served the  integrity  of  his  Hungarian  fron- 
tiers, and  quelled  the  insurrection  of  the  Mol- 
davians-f-.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  ad- 
dicted to  the  most  ridiculous  superstition. 
He  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  empire 
and  the  security  of  his  reign  by  uncommon 

*  SeeKnoBes,  1r.i9p.6ll-— 61S.  Migoot^t.  ii^p.  205— 207. 
t  See  KnoUesi  r.  1,  p.  61S— 620.    Canunur,  p.  226,  227* 
MigQOty  t,  ii,  p.  21(>— 221. 
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appearances  in    the  sky^    or  by  excesftWe 
rains;   and   it  is   worthy  of  remark,   that, 
contrary   to  the   usage  of  preceding  astro- 
logers, who  interpreted  every  phenomenon  to 
the  honour  and  the  increase  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  the  wise  men  of  Selim's  reign,  either 
from  a  contemplation  of  his  personal  character 
or  of  contemporary  events,  discovered  ma- 
lignancy in   every  aspect  of  the   heavenly 
bodies,  and  in  every  occurrence  of  ordinary 
life.     The  monarch  himself  was  intimidated 
into  a  melancholy  which  caused  his  death  by 
a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  kitchens  and 
offices  of  the  seraglio  and  consumed  some 
valuable  porcelain*. 
Thirff^^*      Henry  de   Valois    having  abdicated   li» 
L^s.^'^^  throne  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles  the  Ninth,  king  of  France,  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  was  chosen  by  a  party  of 
the  nobility,  and  was  even  proclaimed  king 
by  the  primate.     Murad  the  Third  deter<^ 
mined,  however,  to  prevent  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria from  obtaining  an  accession  of  strength 
which  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  Otto- 
man dominions  in  Europe.  He  recommended 
the  vaivoda  of  Transilvania  to  the  choice  of 
the  diet,  and  his  interference  prevailed  upon 

*  See  Tab.  Geo.  1. 1,  p.  387—889. 
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fhem  to  revoke  the  election  of  Maximilian, 
and  to  decree,  that  the  vaiwda  should  he 
crowned,  on  the  condition  of  his  marrying 
the  princess  Anne,  sister  of  the  late  king 
Sigiamund.  The  merits  and  virtues  of  Ste-^ 
phen  confirmed  the  allegiance,  and  gained 
the  aflfection,  of  the  Polish  nation.  Maxi* 
milian  refused  tof  acknowledge  his  title,  but 
was  prevented  by  death  from  disturbing  his 
reign,  or  from  estabhshing  his  own  preien* 
flions*..  Murad,  in  the  mean  time,  entered 
into  a  league  of  amity  with  the  new  king  of 
Poland,  and  being  now  at  peace  with  Chris- 
tendom, he  directed  his  whole  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  East-j*.  ^  He  resolved  upon 
carrying  the  war  into  Persia,  though  expe- 
rience had  shown  it  to  be  an  enterprise  of 
difficult  execution,  and  of  doubtful  advan^ 
tage  even  when  attended  with  victory.  That  a.  d.  1576. 
kingdom,  on  the  death  of  ShahTahmasp,  was 
embroiled  by  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  hostihties  of  their  respective  partisans, 
was  enfeebled  by  the  defections  of  the  provin- 
cial governors,  and  wasted  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Usbek  Tartars  $•     Murad  was  excited  to 

*  See  KnoDet,  r.  i,  p.  651,  652.      Mignot,  t.  ii,  p.  228, 
229.    Coxe,  t.  i,  p.  643,  644. 
t  See  Kaolk0,  y.  i,  p.  656»  657. 
^  See  Snollet,  t.  i,  p.  Q52*«-654,    Migaoc,  t.  ii,  p.  »h 


avaU  himself  of'  the  oppOTtunity  afibrded  l^ 
the  calamities  of  Persia,  to  extend  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  house  of  Osman,  awl  to  restore 
the  pure  religion  of  Maljiomet, 

The  Ottoman  sultans  had  attempted  m 
their  former  expeditions  to  invade  Fersi^^ 
through  the  desert  countries  which  lie  beyond 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  but  had  uni* 
formly  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  eiu 
terprise  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sub* 
sistence,  or  even  water,  for  their  numerous 
armies,  in  plains  naturally  barren,  or  pur^ 
posely  reduced  to  sterility  on  the  retreat  of 
the  former  inhabitants^.  Murad  relinquished 

233.  Modern  Universal  History,  v.  ▼,  p,  isSO,  alto  a  M.S, 
sn  the  Harleian  collection)  No.  187%  entitled  Relatione  dello 
stato  nel  quale  si  ritmoya  il  govemq  delP  impeno  Turchesco 
^est*  anno  L59l^ 

*  Alexander  Sen^enis  inraded  FttAi  by  difitrent  roads  widi 
three  Roman  annies>  one  of  which  entered  the  {>lains  of  Babylon 
towards  the  conflux  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  another 
penetrated  into  Media  through  Anhetiid  arid  along  tract  of  moun- 
tainoQs  country,  vbile  dw  naiA  b6dy  marched  through  Mesopo- 
tamia to  invade  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Gibbon,  ▼.  1, 
p.  S39.)    The  event  of  these  sevj&ral  expeditions  was  similar  to 

those  of  the  Turkish  sultans  Selim  and  Soliman.    The  difficulties 

f  ... 

of  each  are  well  described  byMoatescpuea  (Constderatiooe  sur  lea 
causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Romains  et  de  leur  decadence,  chap. 
XV.)  «  Prenoit-OQ  le  chemia  de  Il4nn6me,  vers  les  sotiirces  du 
Tygre  et  de  PEuphrate,  on  troui^oit  un  pays  montueux  et  dif- 
ficile, ou  I'on  ne  pouvoit  mener  de  cooYoisi  de  fajon  ^ue  T^Mtmee 


cli 

the  attempt  of  nuKking  conquests,  whidi  he 
could  not  preserve,  in  countries  which  were 
6epamted  by  deserts^  Instead  of  dividiinig 
his  anEQies  so  as  to  invade  Persia  by  several 
passages  at  the  same  time,  he  appointed 
Erzerum  to  be  die  general  rendezvous,  and 
assembled  the  whole  of  his  forces  in  Armenia 
in  order  to  penetrate  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  Georgia  and  Media*.  He  collected  great 
store  of  corn  which  ha  sent  by  sea  to  Trebi- 
zond-f*,  and  built  castles  on  the  coast  of 
Mingrelia  in  order  to  favour  die  expedition, 
and  to  open  a  passage  by  water  into  Georgia:|;, 
He  secured  the  borders  of  his  own  domir 
nions,  as  a  preliminary  to  offensive  operas 


ctoit  deni  nmuSe  avant  d'arm^  ea  Medk.  EBtroitiOa  plus  bas, 
/verf  le  mii,.  par  Ni^ihe,  oa  tiouToit  un  desert  ^aSfreoix  qui  sep^ 
roh  le8  deux  empires.  Vouloit-on  passer  pivtf  t>as  encore^  et 
iidlef  par  la  M^sopotamie,  on  traversoit  ub  pays  en  parde  incultey 
icn  partie  submerge ;  e£  le  Tygre  et  l'£uphrate,  aUant  du  nord  au 
gnidi,  on  nc  pourott  pen6trer  daas  le  pays,  sans  quitter  ces  iSeuyeSf 
m  guere  quitter  cet  fleares  saos  p^rir.^ 

^  Murad  in  advaDcing  with  his  whole  force  dirough  the  moua- 
^eaint  of  Armeoia  (quae  ferme  sola,  seu  facifior  riocendi  via  est. 
Aoiel.  Vict.)  inadvertency  executed  the  project  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  imitated  the  tcondncft  of  Trajan  ao4  Galerius.  (See  Gibl^y 
V.  ii,  p.  146.) 

+  See  Knolles,  v.  i,  p.  65S. 

X  See  Knolles,  v.  i,  p.  669.  Char(fin,  vQ^ge  en  Perse  et 
aox  Indes  Orientales,  par  la  Mer  Noire  et  par  la  Cotchide,  part . 
9  p.  US,  fok  Londrea  1686. 
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tions,  and  first  announced  his  hostile  pro«> 
jects  by  reconstructing  the  fortifications  of 
Kars,  which  had  'been  demolisftied  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  treaty  made  between  Soliman 
and  Tahmasp*. .  _  The  Turks  persisted  in 
completing  the  works,  notwithstanding  the 
attempts  of  the  Persians  to  interrupt  or  de- 
stroy them.  The  frequent  skirmishes  and 
mutual  inroads  of  the  troops  which  were  in 
garrison  on  the  frontiers,  led  to  an  open  de- 
claration of  war,  and  the  first  campaign  of 
the  Ottomans  was  marked  by  the  compul- 
sive or  voluntary  submission  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Georgia,  the  capture  of 
Tiflis,  and  the  conquest  of  the  province 
of  Shir  van -f,  which  gave  them  possession 
of  Derbent,  and  enabled  .them  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Tartar  Jchan^  who  had 
been  directed,  in  expectation  of  the  events 

*  **  Nelli  capitAi  che  Ibnio  tra  di  Ion>  fb  detto,  che  la  ibr« 
tezza  di  Chano  ibsae  gittata  ^  tern,  ct  che  per  otto  migUa  dall* 
una  ct  Paltra  parte  fosie  j&tto  deteno,  &  fine  che  in  alcun  teapo 
potewe  manco  nascere  tra  convidni  ditiennone,  cosi  mai  I'una 
contra  I'altro  moMe  Parmi/'  (Relatione  di  Pcrria,  I'anno  1550. 
a  M.S.  No.  1874^  in  the  Harleian  colleetioD.) 

t  See  KdoUm^  t.  i,  p.  659!i  660^  66%  663.  Cantemir,  p. 
J»,  280. 


to  proceed  with  his  army  to  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Gates*. 

The  greater  resouVce3  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire in  money,  in  artillery,  and  in  regular 
forces,  enabled  the  sultan  to  carry  on  an 
offensive  war  against  the  Persians  with  ad-< 
vantage.  The  Persian  cavalry  was  held  in 
ileserved  estimation,  but  the  Persians,  on  ac- 
count ofe  their  remoteness  from  Europe,  re- 
mained almost  wholly  uninstructed  in  the  use^ 
of  fire-arms  and  the  improvements  of  modem 


^  See  Knoltei,  v.  i,  p.  662,  664.  «  £t  tec  qmdem  hac- 
teiMit  de  Tirtaris  dicta  nmto;  de  qiiibus  hoc  unicum  adjicuuD, 
quod  memoria  et  consideradone  digniBsimam  ett»  videlicet  Tar- 
taros  Eurepseoa  Romanonim  tempore  in  Pertiam  per  Demir 
Capi  (id  est,  per  portaa  ferreas,  per  quat  Alexander  Magnus 
ad  Georgianos  traosiit)  copias  tradocere  toUtot  etie,  quoram 
vettigiia  nostra  memoria  Osman  Bassa  institit  et  eadem  via  in 
Persiam  tetendit."  (Lazarus  Soranzus^  de  milk.  cop.  Turc.  in 
TTurc.fmp.  statu  ap.  Elzeyir.  p.  252.)  The  Mahom^tao^rdi- 
gion  inculcates  a  particular  respect  for  the  Caspian  Gates,  which 
18  founded  on  the  belief,  that  the  bmaoMwilSiddJsiefuUr  wasboik 
by  the  aogel  GabrieL  They  are  called  by  the  Orientals  Deriatd" 
CafM^f  Demir  Capou^  or  Bah*ul Ebnvab.  (See  Tab.  G^n^ 
U  iiif  p*  Sll.)  The  importance  of  this  passage  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  is  described  by  Tadtus, 
anoal.  vi,  84,  by  Strabo,  geograph.  L  xi,  p.  76i,  and  by  Pro* 
copius,  bell.  Pers.  L  i,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Sultan  Murad^ 
in  whose  presence  Osihan  Pasha  related  the  success  of  his  mili- 
tary expeditions,  apd  recdved  such  marks  of  favour  as  had  never 
before  beea  cooferred  on  a  sulject.  (See  Tab.  G^.t^  i>  p.  Slf 
— 392.) 
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•warfare*.  Thay  placed  their  principal  se- 
curity  against  foreign  invasion  in  the  natural 
odvaiitages  of  their  country,  which  waj  de- 
fended by  a  sultry  climate,  by  craggy  moun- 
jtainsj,  aiid  sandy  deserts.  They  retreated 
before  the  Turks  to  their  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses, and  wasted  the  immediate  seat  of 
war,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the  subsists 
ence  of  their  enemies.  They  harassed  the 
Ottoman  armies  oqi  their  march,  intercepted 
their  convoys,  and  cut  off  their  foraging 
parties ;  drew  them  into  ambushes  by  judi- 
cious feints,  attacked  them  during  the  pas- 
sage of  rivers,  or  in  the  straits  of  the  moun^ 
tains,  and  falling  upon  them  with  collected 
force  in  their  retreats,  frequently  succeeded 
in  cutting  oif  their  rear,  and  capturing  or 
destroying  flieir  artillery  and  baggage^. 
Murad  sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  which 
his  predecessors  had  experienced,  by  adopts 
ing  a  more  dilatory,  though  less  hazardous, 
plan  of  operations.  Instead  bf  venturing  orj 
uncertainties,  and  exposing  his  armies  to  the 


*  See  Elzevir.  Tore  imp.  autus,  p*  295.    Mignot,  t.  up  p, 
330. 

t  Sec  KnoIIes,  t*  i,  f.  660-^707.    Cwtenur,  p.  233.    Mg- 
tatt  t.uy  p.  235. 
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l^wer  oi^  the  enemy  m  coufttri^s  fortified  by 
natoj^^e,   he  projected   the   establishment   of 
permd^ent  g£i.rrisons  as  he  advanced^  so  as 
p>  commaod  the  roads  and  passes,  and  to 
facUitate  the  means  of  regular  commmiica- 
tion  bei;ween  his  atrmies;  but  his  treasurer 
was  unequal  to  the  construction  of  fortresses 
and  ihe  maiQtenance  of  garrisons  in  desolated 
and     unajpproprij^ed    countries*,    and    hisi 
plam  w^ere  baffle  by  tbe   refractoriness  of 
his  so!di^r^»    who    perengiptorily  refused   to 
subject  themselves  ta  aervije  labour  and  the 
hardi»hips  of  garrisQo-serviee-f',     The  war  was 
protracted  through   twelve  campaigns,   and 
though  it  was  not  rendered  memoriable  by 
any  gr^t  event  nor  afty  decisive  battle,  it 
WB&  fatal  to  the  OttomaJis  on  account  of  the 
nxortality  occasioned  i^ot  less  by  famine  and 
sickness  than  by  the  temerity  and  obstinacy 
of  their  generals*    The  Persians  adhered  to 


*  *^  Costano  ad  Amurath  wi  thesoro  per  li  preftidij  clie  ?i 
coDTien  tenercy  et  la  groesa  provisione  di  yettovaglie,  poiche 
il  paese  bod  ne  caTa;-  et  non  ne  ha  tttOe  dagU  kabkand,  seado 
quest!  ritirati alle montagne,  et  altri  luoghi  de^  Giorgianx/'  (Re- 
latione ^0  jtta^p,  &^r  Sf.S.  No.  1872  ia  the  liarleiaa  col- 
lection.) 

t  S«e  ILaolfeB,  v.  i,  p.  €d2,  666,  66r>  67%  681,  6865 
688»  ^705.  CiBtQfnir,  p.  2S3.  See  also  M.S.  No.  1872  ia  thr 
Harleian  coHecti^o,  iUiati99^  deUo  ftato,  6£c* 
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their  {>Ian  of  defensive  war,  and  de^rred 
their  chief  attacks  until  the  wiqter  season, 
vfhen  they  fell  upon  the  Ottomans,  after  the 
main  army  \ras  disbanded,  cut  to  pieces 
their  dispersed  garrisons,  and  re-occupied 
the  countries  which  had  submitted  to  their 
arms.  Both  parties  were,  however,  exhaust- 
ed by  the  long  duration  of  such  destructive 
hostilities:  the  sultan  was  at  length  induced, 
from  the  necessity  of  confirming  his  con- 
quests by  distributing  them  amon^  his  sol- 
diery, to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  who  resigned  to  his  dominion  the 
cities  of  Erivan,  Tauris,  and  Ganja,  toge- 
ther with  the  territory  which  he  had  con* 
quered  in  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Shirvan*. 

The  Turks  thus  maintained  the  ascendancy 
which  they  had  formerly  acquired  over  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  were  as  yet  un- 
taught by  experience,  that  they  were  no 
longer  superior  in  arms  to  the  Western  Chris- 
tians. The  military  commanders  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  although  the 

/ 

V 

*  See  Knollet»  t.  i,  p.  707.  Cantemir,  p.  SSI— fiSi. 
<<  Feitor,  Tttrcam^  bello  quod  com  Perta  gestitt  taotam  cibi 
cerre  «ubjeci«e»  vt  qnadraginu  llmarroniiii  milfia  in  ea.ene9tafie» 
iDstitiiciitque  nomm  gazophylacium  Tanritiif  unde  aoreonmi 
|m]Iio»dipfumredit/'    Elzerir.  (expolitmivgia}  p.  S8& 
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Ottoman  ^nd  Austrian  monarchies  were  pre- 
sumed  to  be  at  peace,  encouraged  or  per- 
mitted incursions  into  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  plunder 
and  exercising  the  courage  of  their  soldiers. 
In  these  savage  inroads  castles  were  surprised 
and  villages  destroyed :  the  cultivated  coun- 
try was  spoiled  of  its  cattle  and  produce,  and 
the  peasantry  were  driven  into  slavery.  It 
was,  however,  only  when  they  were  carried 
to  excess,  that  th^y  attracted  the  attentdon^ 
or  excited  the  remonstrance,  of  either  go* 
vemment*. 

Croatia,  a  province  on^  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  was  transferred  as  a  fief  to  Charles, 
duke  of  Styria,  who,  in  order  to  main- 
tain  it  in  an  adequate  state  of  defence,  and 
to  check  or  retaliate  the  aggressions  of  the 
Turks,  built  the  fortress  of  Karlstadt,  and 
distributed  lands  among  a  colony  of  free- 
booters whom  he  formed  into  a  imlitia-f» 
The  Uscocks,  another  band  of  adventurers, 
obtained  a  settlement  in  Styria,  whence  they 
infested  both  the  sea  and  land,  and  harassed 
the  Turks  with  desultory,  but  unremitted, 
hostilities  $. 

•  See  KnoUes,  t.  i,  p.  70S,  106,  708,  714^  716. 

f  Set  Coxe,  y.  i,  p.  679. 

t  Set  KnoUet,  r.i,  p.  7i8»  714«    Coze,  r.  i/p.  680^  68L 
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Christian  historians  accuse  the  sultan  of 
having  first  violated  the  league  which  he  had 
made  with  Rodolph  the  Second  on  the  death 
of  Maximilian.  But,  however  desirous  he 
might  be  of  annexing  to  his  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary the  towns  and  castles  which  were  still 
possessed  by  the  house  of  Austria,  it  was 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  punishing  the  in- 
juries which  his  subjects  had  received  from 
the  Uscocks,  that  he  authorized  the  pasha  of 
Bosnia,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  to  invade  Croatia  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men*.  The  Austrian  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  arch*duke  Matthias, 
attempted  the  siege  of  Alba,  and  though  it 
was  raised  by  the^  pasha  of  Buda,  they  took 
Filec  and  Novigrad,  and  were  besieging  Gran 
when  they  were  completely  routed  by  the 
grand  vizir,  .who,  in  his  turn,  made  him- 
self master  of  Raab,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  Lower  Hungary,  which  was 
esteemed    the    bulwark   of  Vienna*^. 

•  See  KnoUes,  r.  i,  p.  714,  7l5.  Co3te,  v.i,  p.  681. 
.  t  See  KnoUes,  t.  i,  p.  721-.724,  726,  7S4.  Wgoat,  t. 
li,  p.  252—256.  «  Jattavano  di  voler  passar*  I'Austriai  et 
Toler  andare  in  Bohemia,  nel  qual  regno  ha?evano  rooltc  loro  spie 
per  torre  in  nota  li  fiumi,  le  fortezze^  il  sito  del  paese,  sperando 
per  quellaiore  alterezza  Turdiesca  d'acquistar  ^ihnente  tutti 
quel  paesi."  Relatione  dello  stato  dell'  imperio  TorcfaescOi  nel 
•anno  li94f. 
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The  vaivoda  of  Transilvania,  from  considera-* 
tions  of  personal  advantage,  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  enemies  pf  the  porte,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  princes  of  WaHachia  and  Moldavia 
to  join  in  the  confederacy*.     The  aJSairs  of 
the    Ottomans,    notwithstanding  their   suc- 
cesses in  Hungary  and  Croatia,  were  so  en- 
dangered by  this  combination  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  the  sultan  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.     Murad,  in   spite  of  his  reluctance 
to  expose  his  person  to  the  fotigues  and  dan- 
gers of  a  campaign,  was  preparing  to  join 
die  army,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fever 
and  died-f. 

*  See  Knolles,  r.  i,  p,  7S6,  737.  It  waa  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  ofiensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Sigismund  and 
Rodolphy  that  TransilTania  should  be  made  a  fief  of  the  empire, 
hereditary  in  die  reigfting  family  and,  on  the  fidlure  of  natural 
heirsy  in  that  of  Austria;  that  the  valvoda  iliould  marry  a  prin- 
cess of  the  imperial  (amllyt  be  made  prince  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  that  an 
asylum  should  be  granted  to  him  in  the  hereditary  dominions, 
with  a  revenue  suitable  to  his  dignity,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
forced  by  the  success  of  the  Turks  to  abandon  his  principality. 
The  Transilvaiuans  were,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  their  prince,  and  laid  a  scheme  to  seiae  upon  his  person,  and 
to  deSrer  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Sigismund  pre- 
vented the  conspiracy  by  apprehending,  and  condemning  to 
death,  fourteen  of  the  principal  nobility,  whom,  for  that  purpose, 
he  had  invited  to  a  public  entertamment. 

f  See  Mignot,  t.  ii,  p.  258— 261.    All  die  Turkish  historians  I 
hare  seen,"  says  Cantemir|p.2S59  <<  strangely  pass  oyer  in  silence 
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Maiiomet       Tlie  Hungarian  war  continued  throughout 
A.  1X1595  the  reign  of  Mahomet,  the  Third*,  and  the 

the  character  and  manners  ofthitcmperoriContrarytotheir  constant 
custom."  D'Oksson,,  however,  appears  to  have  been  more  success^^ 
fill  in  his  researches,  and  we  learn  from  him,  that  Murad  the  Third, 
who  was  naturally  credulous,  becamei  on  account  of  the  disasters  of 
bis  reign,  a  slave  to  the  most  gloomy  superstiuon,  so  that  even 
his  public  conduct  and  the  decisions  of  his  cabinet  were  influ- 
enced by  the  prognostications  of  dreamers,  soothsayers  and  astro- 
logers. The  vices  of  his  character,  among  which  avarice  was 
the  most  predominant,  arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  same 
cause,  which  gradually  generated  such  an  infirmity  of  mind  that 
his  death  was  occasioned,  in  his  fifty-fourth'  year,  by  the  shock 
of  so  trivial  an  accident  as  the  breaking  of  a  pane  of  glass.  (See 
Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  389—405.)  His  constitutional  rigour  is 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  his  mental  imbecility.  Accord- 
ing to  D'Ohsson  he  distributed  his  favours  among  forty  ladies  of 
the  imperial  harem^  and  so  occupied  them  as  to  leave  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  for  interference  in  politics  and  coartnn- 
trigues.  *<  Vengo  al  secondo  capo  della  libidine  (says  the  writer 
of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  year  .1594)  <<  nella 
quale  cede  poco  a  Tiberio,  a  Nerone  et  k  Caligula,  percioche  oltre 
k  moglie  ha  23  schiave  di  martvigliosa  bellezza  per  concubbe  or« 
dinarie,  ed  altre  extraordinarie,  alle  quali  attende  cosi  bene  che  si 
sono  vedute  muovere  in  un'  istessO  tempo  trenta-due  cune  con  S8 
figluoli  dentro  d'esso  signore.** 

*  Sulun  Murad  left  nineteen  sons,  «  who  being  all  strangle 
by  command  of  the  eldest,  followed  their  father  to  immortalitjr,'' 
(Cantemir,  p.  235.)  It  was  probably  in  allusion  to  this  event, 
which  perhaps  was  recent  when  Shakspere  wrote  the  second  pait 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  sovereign 
disregard  of  chronology,  says  to  his  brothers,  in  order  to  relieve 
tlicir  anxiety  on  the  death  of  the  king, 

«*  lliis  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court: 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 

But  Harry  Harry.** 


events  of  almost  every .  campaign^  subse* 
^uently  to  tjbe  defection  of  the  Transilvanians 
and  their  confederates,  tended  to  destroy  the 
opinion  wliich  liad  been  hitherto  common  both 
to  the  Imperialiiits  and  the  Turks,  that  the 
pttdman  armies  were  invincible*.  In  the 
hostile  and  irregular  inroads  which  preceded 
the  war,  imd  the  success  of  which  depended 
on  the  secrecy  of  preparation  and  the  celerity 
of  execution,  the  Turks  were  frequently  in^ 
tercepted  on  their  return  by  the  troops  of  the 
neighbouring  garrisons  or  the  armed  inha* 
bitants  of  the  country,  were  stripped  of  their 
spoil,  and  cut  to  pieces  or  driven  out  of  the 
province  with  loss  and  confusion^  In  the 
more  regular  warfare  they  evinced  an  evi- 
clent  inferionty  to  tHeir  enemies  in  the  sci- 
entific attdck  oJT  fortified  places -f-,  0r  the 
isysteniatic  disposition  of  their  forces  in  the. 
field ;  in  employing  or  counteracting  military 
Stratagems;  in  guarding  against,  or  reco- 
vering from;  surprise;  in  availing  themselves 

♦.  See  KnoDcip  r.  U  p.  743. 
•  f  <<Duo  hsec  maiiine  militet  m  vfliVenum  bella  borrdntf 
Pernctui^y  6b  Ibbgihquiotemy  desertaqfetecrarum  qua  utoeatiujo 
transeundum  est;  Hungaricomquey  ob  ardttm  obttacula  crebca» 
dirertQmqtte  b^llandi  genus ;  quo,  nisi  cominuSf  ut  ipsi  dicuot, 
ignt  pugnatur.^  Montalbanus,  in  Tore,  itoip.  statu  ap.  Elzerir* 
p.86- 
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of  advantages  with  judgment  and  prompti- 
tude, or  in  showing  constancy  and  fortitude 
under  difficulties  and  defeats.  They  relied 
principally  on  their  disproportioned  superio- 
rity of  number.  The  infidels  in  many  in- 
stances pillaged  their  camps  while  their  ar- 
mies remained  inactive,  and  even  drove  them 
from  their  fortifications  almost  without  meet- 
ing resistance*. 

In  former  wars  Transilvania  had  facilitated 
the  passage  of  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars  into 
Hungary,  and,  by  dividing  the  forces,  had 
weakened  the  exertions,  of  their  enemies. 
But  the  Tartars,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  vaivoda  and  his  confederates,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Poles  to  allow  them  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  the  republic,  were 
obliged  to  force  a  passage  through  an  ene- 
my's country,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Turkish  armies -f-.  The  Austrians 
were  left  at  leisure,  by  so  strong  a  diversion, 
to  pursue  their  plans  of  conquest*  While 
the  common  miseries  of  war  were  aggravated 
to  the  Ottomans  by  famine  and  disease,  which 

we*e  occasioned  by  the  privation  of  supplie?^ 

.  j> 

*  See  Knollesy  v.  i,  art.  Mahomet  the  Third,  pasftim.  p*  74>\ 
—886.  - 

t  See  Kndllef,  t.i,  p.  725,  727,  728,  755,  811 
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from  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, on  which  they  chiefly  relied  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  armies  in  Hungary*. 
The  war  which  they  themselves  had  solicited, 
would  probably  have  terminated  by  their 
expulsion  from  the  ler^ritories  beyond  tl5e 
Danube,  if  the  emperor  had  shown  wisdom, 
in  the  administration  of  government  equal  to 
the  conduct  of  his  generals,  and  the  courage 
of  his  soldiers -f-. 

The ,  confederated  feudatories  suspected 
each  others  fidelity,  and  occasionally  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance  and  took  up  arms 

♦  See  Knofles,  v.  i,  p,  742,  74.4s  754,  755,  756,  760,  764, 
769,  804,  812.    Coxe,  v.  i,  p.  682. 

f  The  lots  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  chief  cities  in  Upper 
and  Lover  Hungary,  in  Croatia,  and  Wallachia,  induced  a  ge- 
neral desire  in  the  Ottoman  ministry  and  the  nadon,  diat  Sultan 
Mahomet  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  ,  But  such 
was  hia  known  aversion  from  sharing  in  the  hazards  of  war,  that 
DO  one  dared  to  insinuate  to  him  the  necessity  of  the  measure ; 
until  the  iheii,  or  preacher,  of  Sancta  Sophia  publicly  exhorte^l 
faijn,  in  an  animated  discourse,  to  rescue  the  affairs  of  the  faithful 
from  imounent  destruction.  The-  general  sense  of  the  assembly 
n^aa  in  unison  with  the  words  of  the  preacher,  and  was  so  em- 
phatically expressed  that  the  sultan  was  induced  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  hispeople.  (See  Tab.  G^.  t.ii,  p.  S71.)  Mahomet 
commanded  during  three  campaigns.  He  took  the  fortress  of 
Agria,  and  obliged  the  archduke  Matthias  to  retreat  with  a  se- 
vere, though  mutual,  loss.  (See  Knollea,  t.t,  p.  768.  Can* 
«emir,  p.  236,  287. > 
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against  their  colleagues^'  or  renotinced  ot)e« 
dience  to  the  sultan  and  joined  the  standard 
of  his  enemies*.  The  dominion  of  the  porte 
was,  however,  eventually  re-established  in 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Transilvania  was 
ceded  by  Sigismund  to  the  house  of  Austria; 
but  the  Austrian  government  was  odioUs  to 
the  inhabitants.  Sigismund  again  resumed,, 
ancf  again  relinquished,  the  sovereignty.  The 
insurgents,  under  a  succession  of  patriotic 
leaders,  alternately  triumphed  over,  or  fled 
before,  the  Imperial  generals;  but  the  na- 
tiond  cause  finally  prevailed,  and  the  Aus- 
trian garrisons  were  expelled  from  the  prin- 
cipality by  the  successive  efforts  of  Botskay, 
Bathory  and  Gabor-f*.  The  Hungarians  also 
iveife  excited  to  resent  the  unconstitutional 
intrusion  of  foreigners  into  their  highest  o& 
ficesi  the  licentious  outrages  of  the  German 
soldiery,  and  the  general  severity  ahd  intOM 
lerance  of  the  Austrian  administration:  they 
rose  up  at  the  instigation  of  Botskay,  and 
aided   by   the   co-opeiiatiori  of  the  Transit* 

♦  S*e  KnoBes,  r.  h  p.  745,  769,  776,  778.  ftCgnot,  t.if^ 
p.  877.    Gone,  T.  i,  p.  68S,  68*. 

t  See  KnoIIes,  r.i,  p.  769, 770,  773,  776,  78S-790, 1SS 
—797,  798,  815—819,  831,  839,  840,  843,858,  8tf«< 
•ae^  T.i,  p,683,  684,  6S6,  687^ 
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.vaniahs  and  the  Turks,  they  drove  out  ,thejir 
opponents,  extended  their  conquests  over  a!-? 
most  all  the  imperial  divisjon  of  Hungary, 
and   re:*e8tablished    their    national    gOYern* 
ment*.     The  sultan,  in  the  niet^ntime,  waij. 
harassed  by  seditions  in  hjs  capital,  and  in* 
Burrections  in  his  Asiatic  provinces,  by  the 
revolt  of  the  GeorgiaAS,  and  the  hostilities 
.of  the  Persians,  who  recovered  the  cities  of 
Tauris  and  Bagd^-j^,     The  emperor  was  not 
less  embroiled  with  his  own  femily,  his  here* 
ditary  subjects,  and  the  states  of  Genpany, 
in  consequence  of  his  despotic  and  intolerant 
proceedings.     He  was  ^t  length  compelled, 
hj  the  exhausted  st^te  pf  his  iinance)B,  |;hc 
ravages  qf  the  Turks,  aijd  the  eyils  of  iutes? 
tine  war,  to  conclude  a  pe?tce  with  Botskay 
en  conditions  favourable  jto  the  iiidependj^qe'       ^ 
find  the  religious  liberties  of  Hungary,    The 
|>acification  of  Vienna  and  theintervwtipnpf  ^.jj^^^oj^^ 
Botskay  ^ed  tQ  a  truce  for  twenty  ye^s  wi^ 
Sultan'  Ahmed,  who  had  succeeded  to  the^ 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Mahomet^ 
,yi  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  t^e,  fortress. 

♦  See  Knolles,  ▼.  i,  j.  Ml,  85S~876,    Coxe,  r.  i,  p.tfSI', 

t  See  Koolles,  ?.  i,   p.  761,   S0»-^1%  825»  839,  845» 
^*    ItCgBOt,  uii,  p.  280.   T^vG^n*  t.  i,  |».  405^  49$,      \ 
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of  Vakhia  should  be,  restored  to,  the  emperor^ 
and  that  the  sultan  should  retain  possession 
of  Gran,  the  ancient  boundary  of  his  Hun- 
garian  territory*.      The   Ottomans,    being 
thus  freed  from  the  embarrassments  of  Eu- 
ropean warfare,  quickly  suppressed    the  tu- 
mults in  Asiai  and  reduced  the  Persia^  king 
.to   acquiesce   in   terms   of  accommodation, 
which  were  honourable  and  advantageous  to 
the  empire -f-. 
thTpriS.        The. government  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
SlSnd.^*  had  been  hitherto  transmitted  in  regular  suc- 
^i?«3.^^^  cessiop  from  father  to  son ;  but  on  the  de-. 
c^ase   of  Ahmed,  whose  children  were  still 
in  their  minority,  the  divan^  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  MuSsulnian  law,  pro- 
claimed  his  brother  Mustafa  to  be  the  right- 
ful successor  J.     Mustafa  was  tlie  first  of  the 
'J    . .  >»i .        ■  "* 

*  Sec  Coxe,  vj,  cliap.  43,  44.     Knolfes,  t.i,  p.  876 — 878. 
Bfig«ot>  t.:ii,p.  519— SS3. 

..  t  9te  KnoHes^  ▼.•  i^  pw  880^  881.    Grimitoo   (in  condinuu 
tiQp  of  ^oHes)  p.  905,  ;918.    Mignot^  t.  u,  p.  $%5-^U7. 

4,  ^SoQHes  (v.  ;U  p-  946)  $ayft,  th^  Mustafa  ttfu^d  al  first  to 
accept  of  the  empire  "  whi^h  rightly  belonged  to  the  eldest  son 
oiF  Ahmed.".  Cantcroir  (p.  ^41)  says,  that "««  Osman  had  more 
right  to  the  empire  than  Mustafa,  who  was  chosen  as  a  contem- 
pl^tiire  and  inpffeasive  Bvan«"  £yca  D'Ofaason,  notwithata^d- 
ing  he  acknowledges,  that  the  nomination-"  of  Mastaia  w;iy» 
"  d'aprcs  I'esprit  de  la  lot/'  considers  thi^  erent  ^b  a  ^anger^iM 
InDOTation.  <<  C'est  la  T^oque  ou  I'ordre  de  succession  ay  tr6ae^ 
l^ut,  pour  ainsi  dire,  interTcrti***     (Tab.  G^t.  i,p.  284.) 
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collateral  princes  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  Seraglio,  where  no  .pains  were  taken  to 
remove  his  natural  imbecility*.  He  evinced 
an  utter  incapacity  for  public  business,  and 
was  dethroned  after  a  reign  of  four  months -f-, 
Osman  was  proclaimed  sultan  though  he  had 
scarcely  attained  the  age  of  twelve  J;  he 
held  his  precarious  sovereignty  during  four 
years,  when  he  excited  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  \;he  janizaries  by  persisting  in  mea- 
sures which  indicated  an  intention  to  -en- 
feeble or  abolish  their  order  §.  They  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  throne  to  his  uncle, 
and  conducted  him  with  every  mark  of  ig- 
nominy to  a  public  prison,  where  he  was 
soon  after  murdered  by  the  ministers  pf 
Mustafa  ||. 

•  See  KnoUcs,  r.  i,  p.  945.    Tab.  G6iu  t.  i>  p.  285»  4U. ' 

f  See  Catitemir,  p.  241.  Series  imperatorum  Turcicoruii^, 
ex  aonalibas  Tttrcicis  a  LeuQciario  editisy  atque  aliis  tfcriptoriliuily 
in  Turc.  imp.  stata  ^.  Elzev^ir,  p.  274. 

%  See  Knolles,  r-.  i,  p.  945.  Cantemir,  p.  241,  84%  tays, 
that  Osman  was  but  eight  years  old :  bat  this  age  is  iireconcile- 
able  with  that  which  he  assigns  to  Mi^adyhts  yoooge^  brother  (see 
p.  243. }}  and  with  Osman's  subsequent  determination  to  perfo^ 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  canaot  be  undertaken  bj  a  nynbr. 
(SceTaU  Gen.  t,iii,  p.  59.) 

§  See  jtnolles,  T.i,  p-  969,  971,97?.  Mignot,  t.ii,p.  4^9 
— 424,  Tab,  Qen.  t.  i,  p.  409.  Series  imperat.  Turc.  in 
Turc  imp.  statu  ap.  Elzevir,  p.  274.     .  .  \  ..       • 

1  See  Knolles,  t.  i,  p.  970.     CantemJr,  p.  244,   Ifignot, 
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The  severity  of  disciplin6  which  so  pre-> 
eminently  tlistinguisbed  th6  Ottoman  armies 
during  thre6  centuries,  gradually  vanished 
under  the  successors  t)f  Solimari^*  xvhbsd'  coii- 
q^ssions  to  the'^fractoriness  of  'tiie^  fetidal 
militia,  and  whose  codnivance  at  tlie  iirregui- 
larities  of  thc}  standing  irmy,  encouraged'  and 
diffused  a  general  spirit  of  licentiousness ;  &6 
that,  both  in  the  provinces' and  in  the  ciapi^ 
tal,  the  koldiery,'  and  particulaxly  the  jani- 
zaries, insulted  the' majesty  of. thfe  thronfi 
and  the  person  of  the  monarch  by  open  sedi* 
tion  and  by  the  violation  of  every  duty*.  ' " 
*  As  the  interests' of  a  standing  army  are 
Seldom  blended  with  those  of  the'  public  weali 
the  janizaries  were  "easily  seduced  from  their 
kllegiance^  and  stimulated  into  revolt,'  by 
the  artifice  of  faction,  or  the  impulse  of  re- 
&entmtot.  '  But  thie  proprietors  bf'  inilitsiiry 
fiefs,  though  they  had.  sometimes '  refused 
obedience  to  die  sultanas   commands,  vrere 

k  41,  p.  4S9.    ^ab.  G^  t  i,  p.  29d«    Series  impexauTvirc.  la 
Thtc.  imp.  Matu  apw  Elzerir.  p.  275. 

*  Muad.the  Third  was  te  intimidated  by  the  frequent  sedi* 
tiofif  pf  the  jaao^riea  (ten  of  which  are  -enomenited  by  Mignott 
1. 11,  p^  961.)  that  for  two  years  be  did  not  dare  to  go  out  of  the 
Seraglio.  (See  Tab.  Gen.  t.  %  p.  SOL)  8te>al80  KnolIes» 
V.  i>  p.  $9Qy  707,  70S,  7^6.  Lazarus  Soranzi^  de  milit« 
top.  Tve,  10  Tqd:^  mp.  Itai»  Ap.  Elzetiri  p.*  2334 


interested    in    upholding  the   constitutionai 
prerogatives  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the 
testablished  order  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  Asiatic  provinces  heard  with  indignation 
ot  the  atrocities  which  were  committed  in 
*the   capital,  anq  of  the  usurpations  of  the 
isoldierjr.      They    disclaimed    allegiance    to 
'Musta&,  and  took  up  ahns  to  avenge  the 
inurcler  of  Osman*.     Their  zeal  excited  ge- 
neral  emulation,    and  the  justice  of  their 
cause  attracted  multitudes  to  their  standard. 
Even  the   divati  and   the  members  of  the 
ulemaj  who  perceived!,  that  they  held  their 
lives  and  dignities  at  the  inercy  of  the  sol- 
Jdiery,  assisted  the  progress  of  the  revolt  by 
secret  co-operations  and  piibhcJ   discourses. 
While  they  disseminated  jealousy  and  dissen- 
sions among  the  janizaries^  whom  they  art- 
fully induced  to  abaiidbn  the  cause  of  Mus- 
tafa,  before  they  adopted  measures  to  subdue, 
or  to  redohcile,  the  insurgents -f-. . 

Contemporary  observers,  oh  comparing 
the  events  which  occurred  since  the  death  of 
Ahmed  with  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the 

*  $ee  KnoUe8»  1. 1,  p.  $7Sf  980.    Rycaut,  history  of  the 
Turkish  empire  ^m  the  year  1623  to  the  year  l^??*  m  qoM^ 
fauation  of  Knolles,  ▼.  ii,  p.  1.    Mignot^  u  ii»  p.  444,  461« 
I    f  See  KnoUes,  r.  i^  p*.  ^^    Rycanit,  t.  ii»  p.  %  3,  5» 
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Jicefttiousncss  of  the  Ronjian  soldiery,  were 
led  to  assimilate  the  establishment  of  the 
janizaries  to  that  of  the  Praetorians,  and  to 
predict  the  downfal  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
from  their  lawless  interference  in  political 
deliberations*.^  But  though  there  has  been, 
in  many  instances,  an  apparent  uniformity 
in  the  conduct  of  these  two  military  bodies, 
yet  there  was  an  essential  difference  in  the 
object  of  their  institution  and  the  nature  of 
f  their  services.  The  govemifi?nt  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  constitutionally  elective -f-, 
and  the  situation  of  the  monarch  was  neces- 
sarily dependent.  The  Praetorian  bands, 
who  retained  the  same  name  as  the  generates 
guard  of  honour  in  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, were  permanently  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  emperor,  subduing  faction,  and  over- 


*  See  Series  Imperat.  Tore,  in  Turc.  imp.  stata  tp.  Elzerir. 
p.  975.  See  also  p.  5,  230— SSS,  W5.  Knolles,  r.  i,  p.  980» 
'983^—985,  and  a  quoutkni  in  Robertaon,  t.  i,  p.  475»  from 
Kicolaa  <Daa]phiDoi8  who  accompanied  M.  d' Aramon,  ambassa- 
dor from  Henry  the  Second,  of  France,  to  Soliman»  and  who 
predicted,  that  the  janizaries  would  one  day  become  formidable 
to  their  masters,  and  act  the  same  part  at  Constantinople  as  the 
"Praetorian  bands  had  done  at  Rome.  (CoUection  of  voyages 
lirofli  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  library,  t.  i,  p.  599.) 

t  See  Gibbon,  v.  i,  p.  17a 


awing  tlje  ,  senate  and  pepple  *.  But  in  the 
intoxication  of  uncontrolled  power  they  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  exercise  of  fights 
which  they  were  appointed  to  repress,  and  . 
became  the  masters,  instead  of  the  guar- 
dians, of  the  person  of  the  prince. — ^The 
prerogative  of  the  sultans  requires  no  external 
support:  it  is  founded  oh  the  Mussulman 
religion,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  very 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  community.  The 
order  of  janizaries  was  mstituted,.  nojt  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  over  hjis  natural  subjects,  but  for 
extending  his  dominion  over  foreign  nations -f-. 
Though,  however,  their  establishment  be  not 

♦  See  Gibbon,  r.  i,  p.  168. 

t  Pr.  Robertson  (t.  i,  p.  226)  «ays,  that  «ao  armed  forct 
must  surround  the  throne  of  eveiy  despot,  ta  maintain  hit  autho- 
rity ancl  tp  execute  hia  conunands."  This  maxim  is,  hoy^efti, 
irr^cODcileable  with  the  th^eory,  aa  w^ll  as  the  practice,  of  the 
Ottoman  gpyemment:,  for  it  may  be  obseryed  in  many  pas* 
nges  cf  the'  Turkish -history,  that,  whenever  the  aathority  of  * 
the  sfiiltans.wad  wvfcmg,  they  declared  a  foti^g^  ynif,  ii^ 
order  to  hare  a  pretence  for  remoying  the  armed  force  from  the 
leat  of  government,  and  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
it  b  a]^  ^  assertion  unwarranted  by  the  Turkish  historians 
(ihough  Dr.  jRobertson  qaotes  Cantanir  in  support  of  it),  that 
Murad  t]|e  First  instituted  the  order  of  tht.  janizariet  **  in  order^ 
to  farm  a  body  of  troops  dmoted  u  kis  mil,  that  might  sirv$  m 
Ac  mfmtSaiegftat^  ofhu  fun^  and  dig$^y.*^ 
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a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  Ottomaj^i 
despotism,  it  has  sometimes  proved  no  less 
fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the  individual 
tovereigQ  than  that  of  the  Prstprians.  Frpni 
t!^eir  union  upder  one  compiandi  the  jani* 
paries  became  conscious  of  their  strength^ 
and  from  their  station  in  the  capital,  during 
the  intervals  of  foreign  war,  they  acquired  a 
preponderating  influence  in  domestic  broils*. 
They  were,  however,  restrained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  other  bodies  of  regular  troops,  the 
cavalry,  artillery-men,  armourers,  and  ma-^ 
rineSf  against  Mrhom  they  Haye  sometimes 
been  engaged  even  in  open  Ijostilities,  pn  ac- 
count of  the  contrariety  of  their  views  or  the 
opposition  of  their  interests.  Either  of  these 
bodies  can  occasionally  form  a  rallying  ppint 
for  the  populace  of  Constantinople,  whici) 
does  not  consist  of  enervated  artisans,  but 
of  men  professedly  soldiers,  who  are  used  t(| 
arms,  and  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  regu- 
lar troops,  especially  eince  the  general  neg- 


^  The  janizaries  may  be  compaied  wUh  greater  propoety  to 
the  legidor»  than  to  the  Pnetorian  bends,  of  Rome;  except  that 
the  mam  body  of  the  janizaries^  instead  of  bemg  endu9ped«  Uke 
the  legions,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire^  habitnaDy  rende  i^ 
the  capital,  whence  they  are  draughted  to  join  the  gpadwaj  oft 
the  opening  of  the  campaign^ 
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lect  of  discipline*.  The  Ottoman  nation 
constitutes  one  great  military  community, 
and  is  naturally  adverse  to  the  exercisC)  qr 
the  establishment^  of  military  despotism. 
The  janizaries  cannot  therefore,  like  the  Prae- 
torians, trample  with  impunity  upon  the  con- 
stitution, usurp  the  soTereign  prerogatives, 
and  put  up  the  empire  to  sale-f-.  The  sanc- 
tion of  law  can  alone  justify  their  conduct  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation^  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  excesses, 
they  have  always  evinced  a  tender  regard  for 

*  M.  de  k  Motrajfe  rektet  (u  i,  p.  S^S),  tliat  in  a  rerolt 
of  the  ja&kariea  aild  spakhf  during  the  reign  of  Soliman  the 
6et(ond>  the  itihubitatttg  of  Consuntbople  lemained  quiet  spec- 
tators as  long  as  the  insargents  continued  to  respect  the  property 
of  indiriduals;  bat  on  their  pilkging  some  of  the  iherchants 
Waiehoutes,  the  people  assembled  in  arms,  under  the  walls  of 
the  Seraglio,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  who 
immediately  quelled  the  rerolt^  and  restored  the  cause  of  the 
sultan,  which  before  seemed  hopeless. 

f  Montesquieu  Tery  properly  compared  the  power  and  func- 
tions of  the  Praetorian  prefect^  after  the  time  of  Severus,  with 
^ose  of  the  grand  ralr,  or  generalissimo  of  the  Ottoman  forces, 
and  not  of  ibejanixar-aga,  or  general  of  the  corps  of  janizaries, 
(See  Grandeur  et  decadence  des  ftomains>  chap.  XTii.)^^Thexe 
exists,  however,  a  strong  analogy  between  the  ^^-setorians  and 
the  Mameluke  guards  of  the  Egyptian  sultans^  whose  power  was 
^xmded  only  on  force,  and  who,  like  the  Itdman  emperors,  had 
tiroken  down  every  btoier  between  the  sovereign  and  the  army, 
by  depriving  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  right  of'de* 
Jiiberating  on  the  Conduct  of  gorernment. 
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ihe  curiously  complicated  frame  of  their  po- 
litical constitution*.  The  mischiefs  wliich 
tiiey  have  introduced  have  been  partial  in 
their  effect,  and  temporary  in  their  duration. 
They  have  never  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
principles,  lior  the  abolition  of  institutions, 
which  are  -sanctioned  by  the  coristitution ; 
and  instead  of  hastening  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  it  may  be  doubtecl  whether  they 
have  not  more  freqtiently  restored,  than  de- 
ranged, the  order  of  government:  neither 
have  their  domestic  disturbances  materially 
affected  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Perhaps  the  only  evil  which  has  resulted  from 
the  seditions  of  the  janizaries,  is  the  licence 
Vhich  they  have  assumed  of  resisting  the  en- 
deavours of  government  to  restore  discipline. 


*  The  foUowing-ebservatioD  on  the  conduct  of  the  janizaries 
ia  extracted  from  the  papers  and  despatches  of  Sir  Thomas  ROe, 
his  Majesty's  ambassador  with  the  Grand  Signor  during  the 
reigns  of  Mustafa  and  Osman.  (See  Knolles,  v.  i,  p.  972.) 
•*  The  mutineers  having  no  head  or  direction,  kept  that  re- 
legement,  that  they  took  oath  in  their  fury,  in  hot  blood , 
in  the  king's  yard,  not  to  dishonour,  spoil,  nor  sack  the 
Imperial  throne:  neither  committed  nor  suffered  any  inso* 
lency  or  violpnce  io  the  city  t(^  the  neutrals,  but  rather  pro* 
claimed  peace  and  justice."— A  striking  instance  of  the  fide- 
lity of  the  insurants  ^  the  constitution,  and  their  refusal  to  no- 
I^te  the  order  of  succetsioo,  is  alto  recorded  hj  Motraye,  in  t  i, 

p.ssa       ^ 
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and  to  ameliorate  the  military  system^  They 
have  sanctified  even  the  errors  of  their  an- 
cestors. They  reprobate  the  introduction  of 
European  tactics  and  resist  the  organization 
of  new  levies.  They  will  neither  adopt  int- 
provement,  nor  tolerate  innovation;  and  if 
government  be  not  awed  by  their  indirect 
menaces  into  the  abandonment  of  its  mea- 
sures, they  revolt  from  their  allegi^ice,  and 
take  up  atrms,  in  ordeir  to  crush  the  institu- 
tion in  its  infancy,  which  might  endanger 
their  supremacy  in  its  more  mature  state.    '    ) 

Murad  the  Fourth  was  but  fourteen  years  Mnwd  the 
old  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  diS-  a?x>.  1623 
orders  which  had  originated  from  the  feeble 
and  impolitic  administration  of  his  predeces- 
sors, could  not  immediately  be  repressed  by 
the  authority  of  a  child.  The  public  trea- 
sury was  empty*,  the  ordinary  resources  of 
the  empire  w«re  exhausted,  while  the  jani- 
zaries continued  mutinous  and  insolent,  and 
the  provinces  were  in  a  state  of  declared  re^ 
bellion.  The  Tartars  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  khan  who  had  been  nominated  by 

*  Rycaut  (t.  ii,  p.  i)  says,  that  theporte  demanded  a  loaa 
of  tlurty  thousand  sequins  from  the  four  Christian  ambassadors 
who  were  resident  at  Constantmople,  **  in  orddr  that  they,  a« 
friends,  mi^t  assist  in  th^  nrgency  of  afiairs.** 


—1640. 


the  port©.  They  defeated  the  suliajj's  trbops, 
and  expelled  his  garrison  from  Kaffa:  nor 
did  they  return  to  their  allegianqe  till  he  had 
signified  his  acquiescence  in  their  choice*. 
In  the  irieaii  time  the  Persian  armies  invaded 
the  empire,  and  conquered  or  ravaged  the 
frontier  provinces  from  Arabia  to  the  Euxine 
sea-f.  But  that  which  exhibited  in  the 
strongest  light  the  weakness  to  which  tlie 
state  was  reduced  in  consequence  of  civil 
discord,  was  the  expedition  of  the  Cossaks, 
wno*^  fitted  but  an  armament  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  boats  on  the  Dnieper,  and  entering 
the  Bosphorus,  where  not  a  single  galley  was 
left  to  oppose  tliem, .  continued,  during  seve^ 
ral  days,  to  insult  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  to  plunder  the  neighoouring  vil- 
lages^  almost  without  molestation^.     Murad, 

•  See  Rycaut,  t.  ii,  p.  S.  Mignot»  t.  ii,  p.  463-^460, 4i6B^ 
I  ^  Thi  I'ersiao  king  diVided  his  army  into  four  pans.  The, 
fim  vrtii  dkfBUdHcd  into  Mesopotamia,*  commanded,  by  the  kin^ 
himaelf.  The  second  made  incursions  into  ^Palestine.  The 
ihird  infested  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea»  and  the  fourth  marched 
toikiardr  Mecci,  with  hope  and  design  of  sfiariiig  all  the  parts  of 
the  Eastern  empire."  (Rycaut,  t.  i&  p.  6,  7.)  iSee  ak>  Mlg- 
oot,  t.  ii»  p.  471. 

X  See  Ryc^at,  v.  ii,  p.  4.  WBgnot,  t.  it,  p.  466.  «  To' 
cmb  thete  insolendes,  the  Turks  gave  orders  to  build  two  forts' 
at  the  month  of  the.  Black  Sea:  the  Polish  ambassador  made' 
complaittt  hereof^  and  protested  against  it,  as  an  act  contrary  tQ 
ditc^tnfaiiooicr  peace.''    (Rycaut,  t.  ii,  p.  11.) 
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during  a  reign  of  iieventeen  years,  revived 
the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The  dila- 
tory proceedings  of  his  generals  obliged  him 
to  take  Upon  himself  the  command  of  bis 
arniy  and  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  war, 
which  he  tertxiinated,  after  four  campaigns/ 
by  forcing  the  Persians  to  cede  the  cities  and 
territories  which  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  bad 
wrested  from  the  Ottomaa  empire*.  His 
bravery  and  skill  in  war  procured  him  tbe 
eurname  of  Ganif  or  the  Conqueror -f*:  but 
hk  most  important  mtory  was  that  which  he 
obtaimid  over  his  own  subjects.  He  humbled 
tiie  arrogance,  and  punished  the  outrages,  of 
the  janizaries,  by  exposing  dbem,  under  every 
disadvantage  of  number  and  circumstance, 
to  the  armies  of  the  Asiatic  insurgents,  and 
compelled  them,  after  ft  series  of  disasters, 
to  accede  to  tcnrms  of  reconciliation  with  tlieir 
avowed  enemies,  whose  chief  he  received  into 
favour  and  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the 

•  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  28,  37,  45.  «  No  other  difficxAy 
srose  in  the  aegoeiatioQ  fck  peace  bevidef  ^  ditpote  cODcerning 
Reran  (^rinkin)^  vkidi  at  lefigth  Dva&  agreed  to  nemais  imto 
the  Peraian,  as  Bagdad  was  confirmed  to  die  Turk/'  Caoteniir 
(p.  249)  says,  that  ^  thk  was  die  last  oterthrotr  cf  the  Pernans^ 
aince  which  diey  have  not  dared  to  be  revenfledf  ivor  to  Ufe  up 
their  heads  against  the  Ottoman  power*** 

t  See  CaBtemtr,  p.  SMs. 
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tlirone*.     The  character  of  his  government 
was  inflexible  severity.     Not  onlj  the  supe*- 
rior  officers  of  the  state  and  army  felt  the 
weight  of  his  displeasure,  but  even  the  sub- 
alterns and  privates  of  the  janixarie*,   who 
had  been .  the  boldest  promoters  of  former 
seditions,  could  no  longer  skreen  themselves 
from  his  resentment  by  the  obscurity  of  their 
stations -f.     He  exacted  from  all  the  public 
agents  a  strict  observance  of  their   duty  J. 
He  .tolerated   no   exemption  from   military 
service,  but  inexorably  punished  the  disob'e^ 
dient  soldiers,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of 
the  feudal  militia  who  iailed  to  appear  at  the 
general  muster  §.     By   his  peremptory   en- 
forcemfent  of  military  law   he  ensured  the 
regular  complement  of  his  levies,  and  habi« 
tuated  his  armies  to  that  severe  subordina- 
tion which  recalled  victory  to  the  Ottoman 
standards  ||.     At  the  beginning  of  his  reign 

♦  See  Rycaut,  r.  ii,  p.  10,  11,  12.  Cantemir,  p.  24?4*, 
&oi;e2. 

t  Seeilycaut,  T.ii,  p.  12,  15,  19,  20,  23,  32,  48.  M£^- 
not,  t.  ii,  p.  470,  486--490,  508.  Cantemir  Jp.  250)  mis- 
takes the  sultan's  policy  for  canton  craelty. 

X  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  28. 

§  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  57.    Mignot,  t.  ii,  p.  497,  t*    iii, 
p.  16. 

il  See  Rycaut,  y.  ii,  p.  31.'  Mig&ot,  t.  iii,  p.  21. 
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nis  indignation  had  been  excited  against  the 
standing  army ;  but  when  he  had  subdued 
the  haughtiness  of  the  janizaries  by  rigour 
and  discipline,  he   encouraged   their  pbedi-* 
ence  by  his  favour,  and  stimulated  their  eh-^ 
terprise   by  his   example*      He   assisted   at 
their  public   exercises,  and  contended  with 
them  in  feats  of  strength  or  address^     He 
marched  at  the  head  of  their  corps,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  their  order,  made  his.  saddle 
his  pillow,  endured  suffering  with  patience^ , 
and  encountered  dangei*  with   intrepidity** 
He  sanctioned  the  severity  of  his  government, 
by  subjecting  even  himself  to  its   salutary, 
discipline;    and   notwithstanding  the   occa- 
sional excesses  of  his  intemperance,  and  the 
habitual  ferocity  of  his  character,  his  army 
sprved  him   with   zeal  and  his  subjects  re- 
garded him  with  veneration  'f. 


*  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  SI,  41.  Cantemif,  p.  2Sh  .  Mig< 
tkotf  U  ii>  p^  4789  t.  ill,  p.  2f  2^9  96. 

t  The  character  of  thia  great  sultan  it  to  be  collecled  rather 
from  the  erents  of  his  reign,  than  the  partial  judgment  of  his  his- 
torians.  Rycaut  says,  tliat  <*  he  was  so  bad  that  he  had  scared 
any  allay  of  Tirtue."  Cantemir  has  collected  from  accounts 
which  he  acknowledges  to  be  partly  Bibulous,  some  ridiculous 
and  improbable  anecdotes;  and  Voltaire  (essai  sur  lea  moeurs, 
caap.  ckci)  erroneously  asserts,  that  ^  in  the  opinion  Qf  the 
Turks  he  had  no  other  merit  than  his  yalour." 

n2 
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ibrthim.        Ibrthim,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Ma- 
-^i648,     rad,  y^^^s  the  only   surviving  prince  of  the 
Ottoman  femily.      H^   resigned   himself  to 
the  indulgence  of  hia  appetites  and  the  plea- 
sures of   the  harem^^    while  his  ministers, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  expedi- 
tion against  the  Cossaks  of  the  Don  whom 
they  expelled  from  the  city  of  AzofF-f-,  pre- 
pared a  formidable  armament  under  pretence 
of  invading  Malta  and  clearing  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  from  pirates.   Venice,  conscious  of 
her  comparative  'weakness,  beheld  the  Turk- 
ish preparations  with  anxiety,  and  trembled 
for  the  safety  of  her  insulated  colonies  :  but 
the  divan  soothed  the  apprehensions  of  the 
sienate  by  assurances  of  unshaken  friendship, 

*  The  Turkish  arid  Christian  historians  agree  itt  describing  this 
»  prince  to  have  been  wholly  addicted  to  Iaxury»  and  inactiTe  in  the 
administration  of  gOTemment.  They  relate,  and  probably  with 
great  exaggeration,  many  partictdars  of  his  conduct  which  are 
iflcoQsistAnt  with  Turkish  manners,  and  many  whidi  no  person 
jcoold  have  iiritnessed.  I  hare  passed  them  over,  as  wholly  un» 
worthy  of  hitjpry.  The  fact  of  Ibrahim's  deposition  is  sli^tly 
iK)ticed  by  Caatemir,  it  is  alto  alluded  to  by  D'OhBSon  (Tab. 
Con.  t.  iy  p.  287}t  I  must  therefore  admit  it  to  be  authentict 
though  the  cai|se  and  circumstances  of  it,  as  related  by  Rycaut, 
^e  certainly  Iabul6tt8* 

t  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  f.  32,  5B.    Caiitemir,  p.  252.    Mig- 
Bot,  u'ahf.5S,  55,  56. 
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and  honoured  their  ambassador  at  the  porte 
mth  every  mark  of  courtesy  *•  The  Turkish 
fleet  even  put  into  the  island  of  Tino  for 
water  and  refteshments,  and  the  Ottoman 
admiral  claimed  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ce- 
rigo  the  customary  present,  in  token  of  the 
amity  which  existed  bet^ween  the  two  govern- 
ments-f-.  The  Venetians  did  not,  however, 
wholly  neglect  to  provide  the  means  of  de- 
fence, but  they  endeavoured,  with  their  cha- 
racteristic policy,  to  avoid  indicating  suspi- 
cions which  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
porte,  and  provoke  hostilities.]:.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet,  in  the  meantime,  entered  the  har- 
bours of  Candia,  and  disembarked  an  army 
of  seventy-four  thbusand  men,  furnished  with 
every  necessary  instrument  of  war  and  siege, 
who  immediately  invested  and  captured  the 
cities  of  Canea  and  Retimo,  and  reduced  the 
whole  island  in  less  than  two  years,  with  tht 
single  exception  of  Candia,  the  capitd§. 
■     Ibrahim  was  put  to  death  by  his  subjects. 

♦  See  Rycaut,  y.  li,  p.  57,  58,  59.    Cantemir,  p.  252— 
354.     Mignot,  t.  iii,  p.  66—69.^- 

f  See  Rycaut,  t.  u,  p.  60.    Mignot,  t.  iii,  p.  70,  71. 
X  S.ee  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  57,  60.    Mignot,  t.  iii,  p.  71. 
§  See  "Rycaut,  y.  ii,  p.  59,   61,  74«    Cantemir,  p.  254. 
Migoot,  t.  iii,  p,  69,  72,  73. 
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^e^Fo"rth.  Mahomet  the  Fourth  succeeded  to  the  throne 
timi^^^  of  his  father  when  he  was  only  seven  yeara 
old*.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disr 
turhed  by  the  factions  of  his  ministers  and 
the  mutinies  of  his  soldiers,  until  the  wise, 
though  severe,  administration  of  KiopriU 
Mehemed,  and  that  of  his  son  Ahmed,  rcr 
stored  confidence  to  the  nation,  and  infused 
vigour  into  the  councils  of  governmeut  -f-^ 
A.  n  1657  The  war  of  Transilvanis^,  which  was  pro- 
voked by  the  disobedience  of  the  vaivoda 
Ragotski,  was  terminated  by  his  defeat  and 
death.  The  Turks  seized  upon  Great  Varar 
din  and  a  circuit  of  territory  sujfficient  for  th^ 
maintenance  pf  the  garrison,  as  a  reiijaburse-r 
ment  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  while  the 
Transilvanians,  who  were  irritated  by  this 
encroachment  on  their  territories,  deposed 
the  vaivoda  whom  the  porte  had  ?ippointed, 
and  conferred  the  principality  on  Kemeni, 
one  of  Ragotski's  generals,  Kemeni  im-, 
plored  the  protection  o/  the  emperoif  Leo-» 


♦  See  Rycaut,  ▼.  li,  p.  81.  Motraye,  t.  i,  p.  346.  Can-* 
temir,  p.  255.     Mignot,  t.  iii,  p.  98. 

t  See  Rycaut,  ▼.  n,  pi  82,  84,  88, 104,  105, 112, 113.  See 
also  hU  Present  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  chap.  it.  Mo- 
traye, t.  i,  p.  S4P,  8*7.  Qantemir,  p.  255,  256,  Mig»ot^ 
t-iii,  p,  127,  131. 
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pold,  and  admitted  .  German  garrisons  into 
his  principal  fortresses,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
confirming  his  authority  and  maintaining  his 
elevation  against  the  ppwer  of  the  Turks : 
but   he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
troops  of  the  pasha  of  Buda,  and  Michael 
Abaiffi,  the  vassal  of  the  porte,  was  elected 
vaivoda  by  the  states  of  Transilvaniaf.  After 
a  tacit  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the 
Ottomans  and  the  Austrians>  and  an  interval 
of  insidious  negociations,  the  war  was .  sud- 
denly renewed  by  the  irruption  of  the  vizir 
into  Hungary,  who  besieged  and  took  Neu- 
hausel,    Neutra,    Novigrad,    Leventz,    and 
Freystadt,  while  a  detachment  of  his  army 
entered  Moravia  and  Austria,    and  intimi- 
dated the  emperor  into  a  removal  from  Vi- 
enna.    The  success  of  the  Turks  was  coun- 
terbalanced in  the  ensuing  year  by  tlie  re- 
capture of  Neutra  and  Leventz,  and  by  the 
defeat  and  slaughter  of  their  bravest  troops 
at  the  passage  of  St.  Gothard  on  the  I^b-f. 


*  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  105—111.     Cantemir,  p.  256. 

f  **  While  the  hostile  troops  were  preparing  for  the  eogage^ 
menty  a  young  Turk,  mounted  on  an  Arabian  courser,  and  co* 
▼ered  with  splendid  habiliments,  darted  fiom  the  ranks,  floiu 
rishing  his  scimitar,  and  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry,  defied 
Ihe  braveit  of  the  Christiana  to  aiogle  combat*    He  was  opposed 


Both  parties  were,  however,  mduced,  t^ 
motives  of  policy  independent  of  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  war,  to  concur  in  a  truce  for 
twenty  years,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  Great  Varadin  and  Neuhausel  should 
remain  to  the  porte  in  right  of  conquest,  and 
Transilvania  be  confirmed  t6  the  vaivoda 
Abaffi*.     • 

The  reduction  of  the  /  city  of  Candia  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the 
Ottoman  cabinet.  The  maritime  superiority 
of  the  Venetians  had  enabled  them  to  convey 
regular  succours  to  their  own  troops,  while 
they  obstructed  the  conveyance  of  supplies 
and  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  the  be- 
siegers-f*.     But   on  the  tenninatioa  of  the 

bjr  the  cbe?alier  de  Lorabe,  who^  ia  a  few  miautea,  extended 
him  lifeless  on  the  earth,  and  led  off  his  horse  in  triumph*" 
(Coxe»  v.i,  p.  994.) 

*  See  Coxe,  chap.  62,  also  Rycaut,  y.iii  p«  140—145,  149^ 
151—']  60^  for  the  proceedings  of  the  war  in  Hungary.  Rycaut 
says,  that  the  600,000  dollars  which  Abaffi,  by  the  fourth  article 
of  the  treaty,  was  to  pay  to  the  Ottomans  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  were  actually  paid  by  the  emperor,  though  the  dishonour  of 
it  was  covered  with  the  name  of  Abaffi, 

t  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  82,  84,  85,  86,  87,  89,  9Q,  for  the 
successive  defeats  of  the  Turkish  fleet,— The  Venetians  took  the 
islands  of  Tenedos  and  Lemnos,  which  were,  however,  retaken 
by  the  Turks  in  J657.  In  the  year  1659  the  vizir  built  the 
lower  forts  which  are  situated  at  the  entrance  into  the  Darda* 
oelles  (p.  92}. 
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Hungarian  war,  the  viair  resolved  to  conduct 
in  person  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  to 
employ  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  in  its 
accomplishment.  The  Venetian  garrison  op^  ^ 
posed  bravery  and  sHill  to  the  assaults  and 
the  stratagems  of  the  Turks,  but  were  re- 
duced 4x)  yield  up  the  eity  by  capitulation, 
after  two  years  and  four  months,  when  they 
had  exhausted  all  the  inilitary  ifesourcep  ofA.n.i6». 
the  age  in  its  defence*. 

The  evacuation  of  tlie  island  of  Candia,  a.  d.  i<m 
end  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  respecting'" 
the  frontier  in  Dalmatia,  removed  all  ob- 
stacles to  a  peace  with  Venice.  The  Otto- 
mans now  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the 
Cossaks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  refused  their 
homage/ to  the  crown  of 'Poland,  and  soli- 
cited the  protection  of  the  porte.  The  re- 
sult of  the  war  was  advantageous  to  the 
Turks:  they  obtained  by  force  the  posses^ 


*  For  the  lustory  of  the  siege  of  Candia^  we  Rycaut,  r.  i^ 
p.  18&— 188,  195^220.  Caotemir,  p.  256—262.  Migaot, 
t.  ill,  p.  213—216.     225—235.     ^ 

Marsigli  (part.  ii|  diap.  xxiv)  says,  that  dunAg  this  war  the 
Turks  first  learned  die  art,  and  adopted  a  new  method,  of  car* 
ryiag  on  sieges,  by  means  of  which  they  made  themselves  mas* 
ters  not  only  of  the  fortress  of  Candia,  bot  of  Neuhausd  in  Hun- 
garyand  ELaminiec  in  Podolia  ;  and  were  seduced  by  the  cxperi* 
cnce  of  its  efficacy  to  vndertakt  the  siege  of  Vienna. 
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«ion  of  Kaminiec*,  and  acquired  by  treaty 
the  sovereignty  over  Podolia  and  the  Uk- 
raine -f-.  But  the  Cdssaks,  a  turbulent  and 
versatile  people,  refused  obedience  to  the 
porte,  on  the  first  exercise  of  its  authority, 
and  yielded  themselves  to  Russia,  by  whose 
co-operation  they  defeated  the  armies  and 
abolished  the  authority  of  the  sultan  %. 

Th«  antipathy  of  the  Hungarians  to  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  Austria,  involved 
the  sovereign  in  continual  disputes  with  the 
states  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobility  stickled 
for  the  privilege  of  electing  the  king  and  for 
the  licence  of  the  feudal  constitution,  while 
the  emperors  endeavoured  to  render  the 
crown  hereditary  and  to  abolish  the  restric- 
tions which  were  imposed  on  the  exercise  of 
their  authority.  Some  .  of  the  principal  no- 
bles, who,  under  sanction  of  the  constitution, 
formed  an  association  in  defence  of  their  pri- 
vileges, were  convicted  of  rebellion  and  pu- 
nished with  death;  but  their  public  execu- 
tion animated  their  countrymen  to  vindicate 

*  Cantemir  says  (p.  265),  that  *<  this  was  the  last  victory  by 
which  any  advantage  accrued  to  the  Ottoman  state,"  and  the  re<> 
mark  remains  uncontradicted  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  ezcepi 
in  the  instance  of  the  re-conquest  of  the  Morea  from  the  Ve* 
Dctians. 

t  See  Cantemir,  p.  284— 286. 

t  See  Cantemir,  p.  ?87— 295* 
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their  liberty  and  independence;  Emeric  Te- 
keli  assumed  the  command  of  the  insurgentis, 
and  was  elected  prince  of  Upper  Hungary. 
His  victories  over  the  Imperial  forces  had  so 
far  established  his  power,  that  the  porte  was 
induced  to  acknowledge  his  title,  and  to  de^ 
dare  war  against  Austria  in  (support  of  his 
pretensions  *• 

Ahmed  Kioprili,  who  inherited  from  his 
father  the  office  of  grand  vizir  and  held  it  till 
his  natural  death,  maintained  the  honour  of 
the  Ottoman  arms  rather  by  the  succe&sful 
issue  of  his  negociations  than  by  his  military 
talents.  But  he  left  the  forces,  as  w^ll  as 
the  finances,   of  the  empire   unin^paired  •j-* 

•  SeeManley  ap.  Rycatit»  t.  ii,p.  277-'-282.  Rycaat,  t.U, 
p.  15^94*.  Cantemir,  p.  295-— 299.  Coxe,  y.  i,  p,  989— 
991,  1070—1075. 

f  See  in  Motraye»  t.  i»  p.  84f6— S48»  'and  in  Cantemir,  p. 
^56,  note  3,  the  charactf  r  of  Ahmed  Kioprili.  I^e  ia  called 
by  the  Turks  the  vicar  of  God's  shadow,  breaker  of  the  bells  of 
the  blasphemous  nations,  the  terrible  leader,  8cc,  &c.  He  wat 
grand  vizir  from  the  age  of  thirty-three  to  fifty.  He  died,  forta« 
nately  for  his  own  reputation,  in  the  year  1681,  before  the  empire 
was  overwhelmed  by  those  evils  which  perhaps  his  prudence 
^ight  have  averted,  but  which  the  desultory  energies  of  the  Ot- 
tomans could  never  have  resisted  with  success.  Voltaire  (essai 
CUT  les  rooBurs,  chap,  cxci)  says,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  ge* 
oerals  m  Europe,  yet  his  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Ukraine  ex« 
<ated  the  contempt  of  Sobieski.  (See  Ijistoire  de  Pologne,  t.  i, 
p.  251.  8yo.  Paris  1807.) 
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His  successor,  Cara  Mustafa,  reviewed  the 
army  at  Belgrade,  whicfr  consisted  of  two 
hundred  thousand  lighting  men*:  he  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  but  he  rejected  the 
counsels  of  Tekeli  and  of  his  own  officers, 
who  advised  the  previous  and  total  conquest 
of  Hungary,  and  persisted  in  his  determina- 
tion to  carry  the  war  into  Austria  f.  The 
Duke  of  Lorraine  retreated  before  the  Turks, 
and,  after  throwing  a  reinforcement  into  Vi- 
^  enna,  encamped  beyond  tjie  Danube,  where 
he  waited  the  arrival  of  succours  from  the 
^king  of  Poland  and  tlie  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria:}:.  The  grand  vizir  opened  his 
.ixi«83.  trenches  before  Vienna  on  the  fourteenth  of 
July,  and  prosecuted  the  siege  till  the  twelfth 
of  September,  when  the  generals  of  the 
Christian  army,  which  was  now  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  all  the  auxiliaries,  re- 
connoitred the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and 
resolved  to  attack  them.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  siege,  in  the  order  of  their  camp  and  the 

*  See  Manley  up.  Rycaut,  y.  ii,  p.  287.     Rycaut,  ▼.  u, 
f.  99. 

f  See  Cantemir,  p,  300—804. 

t  Sec  Manley  ap.  Rycaut,  v,  ii,  p.  269^     Rycaut,  ▼.  ii,  p. 
100—103.  *  Cantemir,  p.  30a 
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distribution  of  tlieif  forces,  the  Turks  be-, 
trayed  such  ignorance  of  the  science  and  the 
practice  of  war  as  removed  at  once  what- 
ever apprehensions  had  been  excited  by  their 
superiority  in  number.  The  aUied  army  de- 
scended from  the  mountains,  and  formed  in 
order  of  battle  as  they  reached  the  plain. 
The  Turks  fought  in  disorder,  and,  after  a 
short  and  partial  resistance,  abandoned  tlieir 
camp,  together  with  their  artillery,  their 
baggage  and  magazines*.  They  fled  with 
such  precipitation,  that,  on  the  following 
day,  they  crossed  the  bridges  of  the  Raab^ 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  fifty-five  milea 
from  Vienna,  where  the  wreck  of  the  Otto^ 
man  army  encamped  round  the  single  tent 
which  had  been  preserved  with  difficulty  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  the  vizir  •f*. 

*  For  the  operations  duriog  the  «ege  of  Vienna,  tee  MsaA^ 
ap.  Rycauty  v.  ii,  p,  28^—303.  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  103—120. 
Cantemir,  p.  SOi-^SU*  Mfgaot,  t.  iii,  p.  SSG^S^l.  Hit-, 
toire  de  Pologne,  t.  i^  p.  973^-^^90.  See  aiso  Mmm^  I.  u» 
p,75,  84^  ll^-.12a 

f  See  Cantemir,  p.  SIO.  Marsi^b',  who  had  beea  takes  pri« 
toner  by  the  Turks,  was  carried  away  with  them  on  their  fc* 
treat.  They  lost  sighfr-of  Vienna  about  an  hour  before  maec, 
and  coBtiouing  their  march  by  moon-light,  arrived  at  day-break 
At  the  river  LeyU,  which  they  crossed,  bst  did  not  stop,  till 
they  passed  the  Raab  in  the  afternoon.  ,  (Stato  military,  %.  U, 
p,  121.) 
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The  emperor  Leopold,    who  was   wisely 
diffident   of    his   military   talents,    left   th^ 
odtenaible  command  of  the  army  to  his  ally 
the  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  the  citizens  of 
Vienna. decreed  the  honourt  of  the  triuniph*^v 
The  heroism  of  John  Sobieski  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Polish  troops  justly  entitled 
them  to  the  gratitude  of  Christendom :   But 
the  merit  of  this  celebrated  victory  must  be 
ascribed  principally  to  the  judgment  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Imperial  general^  and  to  the 
steady  valour  of  the  German  regiments ;  for 
the  Poles  were  neither  habituated  to  subor-- 
dination,  familiarized  with   tactics,   nor  in- 
structed in  military  science  -f :  while  the  waf 
of  thirty  years,  in  which  almost  all  the  Con- 
tinental nations    were   engaged,   had  ifttro-* 
duced  and  established  those  improvements  in 

%  *  See  MigAoty  t.  iil,  p.  S4S*    Hlatoire  de  Pologne,  t.  i,  f  « 
280.    CoKe,  V.  i,  p.  1079. 

t  See  m  Voluire,  hi^toire  de  Charles  xii>  liv.  ii,  a  descrip'- 
tion  of  the  military  force  of  Poland,  which,  in  the  year  ITlOg 
consisted  of  100,000  cavalry  «  without  discipline,  subordinatioa 
and  experience,"  and  4^,000  infantry,  ill-armed  and  half-naked, 
without  regular  payor  uniform.  **  Toutes  ces  troupes  etoient 
braves  sans  doute,  mais  tellement  indisciplinees  que,  malgre 
Pautorite  du  grand  general  de  la  couronne,  de  leurs  autres  chefs^ 
et  celle  du  roi  m^me,  ils  firent  trop  souvent  autant  de  nial  si  leuf 
propre  patrie  cju'  k  ses  cnncmis.'*  (Histoire  de  Pologne^  l.  i, 
P-  16.) 
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the  art  of  destruction  which,  durmg  the  s«* 
venteerith  century,  gave  to  Germany  a  suc- 
cession of  soldiers  and  generals  who  may 
vie  with  the  heroes  of  Macedon  apd  Rom^ 
in  bravery,  in  discipline,  and  skill*.     The 

♦  The  Poles  indeed  assumed  to  themselres  the  greatest  share 
.of  the  victory  at  Vienna,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  claimed  thfr 
right  of  marching  in  the  van  of  the  army;  but  they  proceeded 
without  order  or  caution,  till  they  fell  in,  near  Gran,  with  a  body 
of  6000  Turkish  horse  and  2000  janizaries,  whom  they  incon- 
siderately rushed  forward  to  auack:  when,  however,  the  Turks 
perceived,  that  they  acted  without  the  Germans,  they  halted;  and 
not  only  repulsed,  but  surrounded  and  would  have  cut  them  to 
pieces,  if  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  not  arrived  with  some  Ger- 
man regiments  to  their  relief.  (See  Rycaut,  t.  ii,  p.  125,  126* 
Cantemir,  p.  Sll,  312.  Mignot,  t.  iii,  p.  S48,  549.)  Mr. 
Coxe  says  (v.  i,  p.  1080),  that,  *♦  on  the  following  day,  the 
ardour  o£  the  Polish  hero  being  tempered  by  thefihiegm  of  the 
German  chiefs  they  Wiped  off  their  temporary  disgrace  by  a  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  enemy.*'  The  Turks,  however,  had  already 
so  tempered  the  ardour  of  the  Polish  troops  that,  on  the  very 
night  of  their  defeat,  they  were  desirous  of  yielding  the  right 
wing  (which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy)  to  the  Germans,  and  on 
the  morrow  were  hardly  prevailed  upon  to  make  trial  of  another 
engagement,  and  that  not  till  they  had  changed  their  station  (the 
post  of  honour),  and  mixed  dieir  troops  with  those  of  the  Im- 
perialists. "  Fortune  seemed  favourable  to  them  abroad,"  says 
Kycaut,  *<  whilst  they  were  directed  by  the  auspicious  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  other  the  greatest  captains  in  the 
world;  but  being  left  to  themselves,  we  shall  hear  of  no  great 
achievements.  The  Turks  made  only  weak  preparations  against 
them,  and  left  them  to  the  Tartars^  who  proved  a  sufficient 
match  for  their  neighbours,  the  Poles.*'  History  of  the  Turks, 
T.  ii,  p.  1S2.    See  also  Cantemir,  p.  320,   32^,  334,  335, 

»9e. 
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TaAs,  With  the  exception  of  an  cxpeditiott 
against  Poland  in  the  year  1621,  which  was 
altogether  unimportant  in  its  result,  had 
Consumed  this  season  in  bloody,  but  unin* 
iBtructive,  hostilities  with  the  nations  of  the 
East*.  Their  enemies  immediately  per- 
ceived, and  availed  themselves  of,  the  supe- 
riority which  they  had  acquired.  The  flight 
of  the  Turks  from  Vienna,  and  their  subse- 
<]uent  defeats,  unveiled  their  weakness  to  the 
world,  and  encouraged  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice and  the  czar  of  Muscovy  to  enter  into 
the  confederacy  against  them,  and  to  assist 
the  operations  of  the  war  in  Hungary  by  in- 
vading the  maritime  provinces  of  Greece, 
and  by  diverting  the  forces  of  the  Tartars -f. 

The  Turks  were  routed  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  every  battle :  their  strongest  fortresses 
were  surrendered,  and  Buda  was  taken  by 

*  Voltaire  (essai  ear  les  moeursy  cliap.  cxcl}  obsenres,  that  if 
the  TuiIb  had  been  left  at  leisure  by  the  Persians  duriog  the 
thirty  years  war  when  Germany  was  raraged  by  the  French  and 
Swedes  (A-  D.  1620 — 16*8),  that  country  would  have  lost 
the  glory  of  having  never  been  entirely  subdued.  It  is  perhaps  a 
consideration  of  still  greater  importanee,  that,  from  the  same 
caupe,  the  Turks  were  prevented  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
Christiana  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  art  of  war. 

t  See  Ry<aat,  v.ii,  p.  19$»  196.  Canlcmir,  p.317»  S31. 
Mignot,  t.  iii|  p.  960. 
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storm  *.  In  the  fourth  ytor  of  the  wa;r  the 
GeriiKins  hftd  driven  thehi  Jiftd  their  anxi- 
Karies  from  Hdngatry,  T^ansdlvdnia,  and  Scla- 
vonia  ;  while  the  Venetians,  besides  possessing 
themselves  of  several  pkces  in  Dalfnatia  and 
Albania,  had  conquered  the  whole  of  the 
Morea-f-.  The  energies  of  tlie  Ottomans 
sunk  under  such  accumulated  misfortunes; 
and  though  their  native  vailour  remained 
unimpaired,  the  incapacity  of  their  generals 
was  so  obvious,  even  to  the  private  jsoldiers, 

*  Rycaut,  p.  217i  says,  that  **  Prince  Eugene  of  Siavoy,  who 
served  at  the  siege  of  Buda,  was  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  con<{uered ; 
for  hearing  that  the  town  was  entered,  and  unwilling  to  lose  anj 
part  of  the  glory,  or  that  his  sword  should  appear  dry  and  not 
coloured  with  the  blood  Of  his  enemies,  at  the  end  of  the  action^ 
forsook  his  post  and  let  loose  his  soldiers,  crying  out  to  give  no 
quarter  to  the  janizaries."  M.  Rouss^  in  his  military  history  of 
Prince  Eugene,  observes,  on  the  contrary,  «•  How  worthy  of  ad- 
miration was  it  to  see  an  officer  but  twenty-three  years  old,  that  is, 
at  an  age  when  men  are  all  fire  and  impetuosity,  cry  out  like 
Czsar  in  the  midst  of  victory,  parce  civibus ;  and  carry  his  esteem 
for  valour  so  far  as  to  respect  it  in  his  enemies,"  Certam^ however, 
it  is,  that  the  conquered  Turks,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  war, 
expiated,  under  the  sword  of  the  Christians,  the  cruelties  of  which 
their  ancestors  have  been  accused.  **  It  was  grievous,"  says 
Rycaut,  p.  312,  *<  to  see  poor  old  men  made  prisoners,  dragged 
by  their  beards ;  and  women,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  draMOl 
by  the  hairs  of  the  head,  and  made  the  sport  and  pastime  of  mi* 
litary  insolence." 

t  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  260,  26»,  264,  270,  SIS— 327. 
Cantcmir,  pi  SSft  340,  341.    Coxe,  v.  i,  p;  1081—1085. 
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as  to  promote  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
which  rendered  their  measures  ineffectual. 
The  army,  after  sustaining  a  signal  defeat 
on  the  plains  of  Mohatz,  fled  towards  Bel- 
grade, and  on  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  im^ 
mediately  revolted  against  their  commanders. 
The  vizir  escaped  from  the  camp  and  fled 
for  protection  to  the  sultan,  who  excited 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  Turkish  po- 
pulace by  endeavouring  to  screen  his  mi- 
nister from  their  resentment  *.  He  was  de- 
posed by  his  subjects  on  the  ground  of  Jiis 
having  brought  down  the  anger  of  heaven 
upon  the  nation  by  the  perverseness  of  his 
councils  and  the  sins  of  his  government -f^ 
s^^d?*^  His  brother  Solinian  who  succeeded  to  him, 
^i689f^^  was  insensible  almost  to  stupidity,  though 
eminent  for  the  austerity  of  his  hfe  and  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion:}:.     The  public  mind 

•  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  251—256.    Cantcmir,  341—349. 
Motraye,  t.  i,p.  849,  350,  351. 
t  See  Rycautt  t.  ii,  p.  221,  222.     Cantemir,p.  S37f  346«-« 

%  See  Cantemir,  p.  375.  Rycaut,  r.  ii,  p.  293.  ««  His  de- 
posed brother^  Sultan  Mahomet^  who  had  always  used  much 
exercise,  began,  by  an  unaccustomed  confinement,  to  be  tainted 
with  the  scurvy ;  his  legs  swelled  and  gave  symptoms  of  the 
dropsy.  Wherefore  he  sent  to  his  brother,  the  present  sultan^ 
desiring  that  some  physicians  might  be  permitted  to  come  to  him 
for  his  cure.    But  grave  Soliman  returned  him  answeii  that  iw 
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was  depressed  by  a  succession  of  disasters : 
the  people  confidently  hoped,  that  the  prayers 
of  the  sultan  would  avert  the  evils  which 
threatened  the  empire  with  ruin ;  arid  they 
libelled  his  administration  when  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake  *.  The  Germans  pur- 
sued their  career  of  victory ;  took  Belgrade 
by  assault,  and  penetrated  into  Bosnia,  Ser- 
via,  and' Bulgaria  -f-.  Soliman  humbled  him- 
self so  far  as  to  send  ambassadors  to  Vieima 
to  sue  for  peace,  but  his  proposals  were  reject- 
ed with  disdain,  or  answered  with  arrogance  J; 
In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  France  made  a.d.i689. 
a  diversion  in  his  favour  by  invading  the 
palatinate  and  engaging  Germany  in  war, 
which  not  only  interrupted  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  emperor,  but  favoured  the 

4ase  he  shovild  allow  that,  and  he  miscarry,  the  world  woul4  say 
that  he  was  an  occasion  of  his  death ;  so  that  in  lieu  of  the  phy  J 
siciana  he  would  pray  to  God  for  him,  and  he  w^o  sent  the 
sickness  could  gite  him  a  cure."  (Rycaut,  v.  ii»  p.  26L) 

^  See  Cantemir,  p.  353*  Mignoi,  t.  ii,  p.4flL  The  people,  6n 
their  part,  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  and  from  hmoc^nt  indul- 
gences :  but  they  did  not  discover,  from  the  inefficacy  of  all  these 
means,  that  the  promises  of  heaven,  even  in  a  good  cause,  are  ^^ 
clusively  contingent  on  the  exercise  of  Vdsdom  and  courage. 

t  See  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  SOS.    Cantemir,  p.  359, 362. 

X  See  Cantemir,  p.  355 — 3579  359,  360.  Rycaut,  v.  ii, 
p.  292,  309,  31%  319,  329,  347,  353,  354.  Mignot,  t.  iii, 
p.  410. 
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efforts  of  the  grand  vizir,  who  restored  a 
transient  lustre  to  the  Ottoman  arms  by  the 
recovery  of  Nissa,  Viddin,  and  Belgrade, 
and  reanimated  the  nation  by  his  wise  and 
vigorous  measures*. 
Ahmed  the  Ahmed,  the  youngest  son  of  the  family 
A.  D.  1690  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,   succeeded   to  Soliman, 

—1694.  .  .         .  / 

whom  he  resembled  in  the  mediocrity  of  his 
talents  and  in  his  ze^l  for  religion -f;  the 
events  of  his  reign  corresponded  with  the 
feebleness  of  his  government,  and  excited 
even  the  contempt  of  his  enemies. 
Mustafa         Mustafe  ccusurcd  tlie  inactivity  of  his  fk- 

thc  Second.  i  i  • 

A.  D.  1695  ther  and  his  uncles,  and  took  upon  himselt 

— 1703.  ^  ^ 

the  conduct  of  the  Hungarian  war ;  but  he 
was  no  less  deficient  than  his  predecessors 
m  those  talents  and  acquirements  which  were 


*  See  Rycaut,  ▼.  ii,  p.  814, 816,  378,  882,  883.  Cantemir,p. 
860,  869 — 375.  Mustafa  Pashawas  the  third  grand  yizir  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Kioprili :  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Salan- 
kanen  in  1691.  According  to  Marsigli  (t.  i,  p.  28)  he  used 
to  say,  that  all  the  sultans  since  Soliman  the  First,  were  fools  or 
tyrants,  that  it  was  time  to  abolish  the  Ottoman  race,  and  to  luk^ 
ititute  anoihery  which,  says  Marsigli  very  unintelligibly,  U  not  kit 
fooVuh  tnjke  conduct  of  civil  and  militaty  affeUrs. 

f  Rycaut  (v.  ii,  p.  898)  says,  that  Ahmed  was  lively^  free^ 
^nd  {(pcund  in  his  humour  \  that  hh  was  both  a  poet  and  a  musi* 
cian,  made  verses  and  sang  them/'  Cantemir  says  {p.  S80)> 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  return  any  other  answer  to  what  was 
proposed  to  him  bat  khoth,  ihoth,  good,  good. 
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now  become  essential  to  the  success  of  mi- 
litary operations.  He  witness^,'  from  the 
'  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Tbeis,  the  defeat 
and  the  slaughter  of  his  army  at  Zenta*: 
and  in  a  general  congress  of  the  bolhger^nts, 
which  wajsJbeld  at  Carlovitz  under  the  media- 
tion of  England  and  Holland,  he  afterwards 
confirmed  tfee  degradation  of  the  Ottoman 
power  by  relinquishing  Transilv^a  and  al- 

*  See  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Zenta  in  the  military  history 
Qf  Prince  Eugene,  p.  29 — ^.  See  also  in  Marsigli's  stato 
miKtare,  caf»  xxiiiy  t.  ii,  p.  119 — ISl,  an  account  of  the  princi- 
pal military  operations  during  the  war  of  Hungary,  which  con- 
cludes with  the  following  obsenration  : — **  Da  tutta  questa  enume. 
xazione  di  fatti  d'arme  seguiti  fra  Tesercito  Cesareo,  ed  Otto- 
nianno  molte  yoke  comaodato  dall'  istesso  sultano,  «i  e  sempre 
veduta  una  grandissima  conAisione  per  mettersi  in  battaglia,  un 
modo  precipitoso,  ed  inordinato  di  attacare  i  Christianiy  e  non 
altra  ritirata,  che  di  una  fuga  in&me.-^In  fine  felice  quel  generale, 
che  comandar^  ad  un  esercito  Cesareo  anche  la  meta  meno  nu- 
meroso  di  quel  de'  Turchi,  perche  con  la  di  lui  fermezza,  ed 
ordine,  e  di  pin  coU'  abituazione  fatta  a  quelH  urli,  ed  a  queH' 
aspetto  per  altrp  fiero  di  quelli  attacchi  conciabola  alia  mano, 
sara  sicuro  delle  vittorie  attesa  PimpossibUita  ne  Turchi  di  gua- 
dagnare  mai  una." 

In  ascrilnng  the  superiority  which  the  Germans  acquired  over 
the  Ttu*k8  to  the  methodical  process  of  their  operations,  and 
the  mechanical. precision  of  their  manoeuvres,  I  am  not  unaware, 
that  military  genius  may  be  cramped  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
formalities  of  service  and 'the  rules  of  art;  and  that  intellect 
ivhich  has  been  improved  by  science  and  experience,  is  alone 
equal  to  combine  and  to  direct  the  exertions  of  an  army,  so  as  to 
meet  every  possible  emergency  of  war,  "^ 
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most  the  whole  of  Hungary  and  Sclavonia  to 
the  emperor,  the  Morea  and  some  places  in 
Dalmatia  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  Podolia 
and  the  fortress  of  Kaminiec  to  the  Poles,  and 
A-ix  1698.  AzofF  to  the  Russians  *. 

A  peace  purchased  with  loss  and  disho- 
nour, though  it  rescued  the  European 
portion  of  the  empire  from  imminent 
destruction,  brought  no*  pledge  of  future 
safety,  but  rather  inflamed  the  ambition, 
while  it  excited  the  contempt  of  the  neigh- 
bouring potentates -f:.  The  Ottoman  cabinet 
prudently  adopted  a  system  of  moderation, 
from  a  conviction  that  they  must  fail  in  any 
attempt  to  recover  the  ceded  provinces  by  a 

*  See  in  Rycaut,  v.  ii,  p.  567—602,  the  treaties  of  peace  made 
v/hh.  the  GemnttiSy  the  RussiaDs,  the  Poles^  and  the  Venetian^. 
See  also  Cantemir,  p.  427* 

t  The  Polish  ambassador  made  his  public  entry  into  Con- 
stantinople in  April,  1700,  and  was  escorted  by  600  soldiers, 
inany  of  whom  wore  coats  of  mail  which  had  been  stripped  from 
the  bodies  of  the  ifiaku  who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Vienna. 
The  ambassador  and  his  suite  were  lodged  in  a  palace  which 
looked  upon  the  Hippodrome ;  and,  as  a  further  insult  to  the 
Turks,  either  they,  or  the  servants  of  the  German  ambassador, 
broke  off  and  conireyed  away,  during  a  dark  night  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  two  remaining  heads  of  the  brazen  serpentine  monu- 
ment, which  the  Christians  imagined  to  be  considered  by  the 
Turks  as  a  talisman  on  which  the  safety  of  their  metropolis  dt- 
pcnded.    (See  Motraye,  U  i,p.  278). 
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renewal  of  the  war  *.  But  the  populace  were 
no  sooner  relieved  ifrom  the  apprehension  of 
immediate  danger,  than  they  were  exas- 
perated by  the  feeling  of  national  disgrace, 
which  was  incensed  into  sedition,  and  led  to 
the  dethronement  of  the  sultan -f-. 

The  conduct  of  the  c^ar  excited  the  first  i^^'f  ^'* 

1  niru. 

alarm.  Peter  Alexiovitz  had  abolished  the  ^^.^^^^^ 
antiquated  institutions  of  his  country,  had 
introduced  discipline  and  order  into  his 
armies,  and  assimilated  his  general  govern- 
ment to  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
states  of  Christiendbm.  Scarcely  had  he  ra^ 
tified  the  treaty  of  Carlo vitz  when  he  in- 
fringed its  imphed  conditions   by  building 

*  See  Cantepiir,  p.  429,  §ec.  xcvi.  The  new  vizir  DaJ- 
taban  Mustafa  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  sultan  on  an 
accusation,  that  he  wished  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  demand  the 
nipture  of  the  peace.  (See  p.  431,  sec.  cvii,  cviii.)  Count 
Tekeli  was  banished  (o  Nicomedia  because,  at  the  instigation  ,of 
the  French  ambas8a4ory  he  had  suggested  to  the  porte  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovering  Hungary  while  the  emperor  was  engaged 
with  the  French  in  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession.  (See 
Motraye,  t.  i,  p.  281,282.)  Even  the  insurrection  which  was 
actually  excited  in  Hungary  by  Prince  Rc^otski,  could  not 'se- 
duce the  porte  into  a  deviation  from  its  system  of  neutrality. 
(See  Motraye,  t.  i,  p.  378.  Coxe,  v.  i,p.  1139—1142,  1149, 
1245—1250). 

f '  For  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  rebellion  against  Sultan 
Mustafa,  see  Cantemir,  p.  428,  432^-438.  Motraye,  t.  i,  p. 
323—334. 
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forts  along  the  Don  ai^d  the  Dnieper  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying,  rather  than  of  re- 
straining, the  Tartars;  and  he  announced 
a  spirit  of  systematic  hostility  against  the 
Ottoman  power  by  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  gal- 
lies  on  the  sea  of  Azo^*,  and  thus  aspiring 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Bls^ck  Sea  *.  Though 
the  Turks .  observed  with  anxiety  his  con- 
tinual encroachments  both  in  Poi^d  and 
on  tlieir  own  frontiers,  yet  they  dissembled 
their  fears  and  stifled  their  resentment,  till 
at  lengtl^  they  were  precipitated  into  hos- 
tihties  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Tartar 
khan^  and  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who,  after 
the  battle  of  Pultowa,  had  escaped  into  the 
dominions  of  the  sultan,  where  he  continued, 
during  three  years  and  a  half,  to  perplex 
the  Ottoman  councils  by  his  presence,  and  by 
his  intrigues  -f*.  The  Russi?ui  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  czar  in  person,  who,  how- 
fever,  acted  ostensibly  only  as  the  lieutenant 
of  General  Czeremetofll     He  advanced  in- 

•  See  Cantemir,  p.  428, 429.  Motraye,  in  the  year  1699, 
oberred  the  saiprise  and  alarm  which  were  occasioned  at  Con- 
atantiiiopk  by  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  envoy  in  a  ship  of 
war  from  AzoC 

t  See  Vokaire,  hitt.  de  Charles  xii,  Ut.  5.  Mbtraye,  t.  i, 
p.  414-422,  i.  ii,  p.  1-^.  Cantemir,  p.  44&y451.  Coxe, 
▼•ii,p«6a 
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cautiously  into  Moldavia,  where,  after  sxiU 
fering  severe  losses,  as  well  from  the  want 
of  food  and  forage  as' from  incessant  skir- 
mishes with  the  Tartars,  he  was  surrounded, 
in  aii  angle  formed  by  the  river  Pruth,  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  Ottomans,  and  was 
saved  from  destruction,  which  seemed  in- 
evitable, only  by  the  fortitude  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  czarina.  The  object  of  the  war 
on  the  pg.rt  of  the  Turks  wa;ij  to  restore  secur 
rity  to  their  northern  frontier ;  and  when  the 
vizir  had  obtained  the  removal  of  establish- 
ments which  gave  umbrage  or  jealousy  to 
the  porte,  he  became  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terests or  the  animosities  of  the  king  of 
Sweden.  He  allowed  the  czar  to  purchase 
provisions  for  his  army  and  to  retreat  unmo- 
lested to  his  dominions,  on  his  engaging 
to  evacuate  Poland  and  to  yield  up  AzoiF, 
besides  destroying  his  fl^et  and  demolishing 
his  fortresses  on  the  confines  of  Tartary*.      a,d.i7ii. 

Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Carlovitz,  that  which  most  severely  wounded 
the  pride  of  the  Ottomans,  was  the  cession 
of  territory   to   so   inconsiderable  a  power     . 
\.  ■ 

*  See  Motrsye,  t.  ii,  p.  17— >21,  23— -28.    Cantemir,  p.  452, 
453.    Coxe,  r.  ]1»  p.  164. 
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as  the  state  of  Venice,  which  was  unable 
even  to  support  the  defence  of  its  conquests*. 
The  Turks  were  allured  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  the  Morea,  at  a  time  when  the  forces 
and  finances  of  the  Austrians  seemed  to  be 
.so  exhausted  by  the  war  in  Flanders,  which 
they  had  just  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Radstadt,  as  to  prevent  the  active  inter- 
ference of  the  emperor  in  behalf  of  his  late 
confederates.  They  concealed  their  design 
till  they  were  prepared  for  the  execution, 
when  they  over-ran  the  peninsula,  and  re- 
duced the  Venetian  garrisons,  in  a  short 
campaign  'f. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  porte 
die  emperor  determined  upon  war,  to  which 
he  was  prompted  no  lef^s  by  considerations 
of  interest,  than  by  motives  of  honour  and 
resentment.  He  recruited  his  armies,  of 
which  he  gave  the  command  to  Prince  Eu- 

*  The  Turkish  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Carlovitz^ 
in  an  apologue  which  he  aclapte4  to  the  occasion,  compared  the 
conduct  of  the  Venetian  repubKc  to  that  of  a  thief,  who,  while 
two  wrestlers  were  engaged  together,  came  upon  them  unob- 
served and  contrived  to  carry  away  their  clothes*  «  But," 
added  he,  <<an  opportunity  may  come  when  the  repuUic  shall 
find  what  difference  there  is  between  a  lion  and  a  fox/*  (See 
Cantemir,  p.  426,  note  85.) 

t  Sec  Marsigli,  u  ii,  p.  198,    Mignot,  t.  ir,  p.  »»— 210. 
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gene,  who  confirmed  the  ascendancy  of 
science  and  discipline  by  his  briUiant  and 
decisive  victories  at  Petervaradin  and  Bel- 
grade *5  which  again  forced  the  Ottomans  to 
solicit  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  The*  conferences  were 
opened  at  Passarovitz,  where  the  emperor, 
though  he  had  taken  up  arms  professedly 
in  the  cause  of  the  Venetians,  admitted  as 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  the 
belligerents  should  respectively  retain  pos- 
session of  their  conquests.  Thus  the  do- 
minion of  the  porte  was  again  established 
over  the  whole  of  continental  Greece,  in  ex- 
change for  the  bannat  of  Temeswar  and 
the  territory  and  fortress  of  Belgrade,  which 
were  re-annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary f.      , 

♦  For  the  battles  of  Petervaradin  and  Belgrade  see  the  mi- 
litary history  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  p.  110 — 134. 

The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Petervaradin,  in  which  the  vizir  was 
killed/ led  to  the  surrender  of  Temeswar  and  its  dependencies,  as 
that  before  Belgrade  immediately  occasioned  the  garrison  to 
capitulate.  "  The  garrison,  by  virtue  of  the  third  article  of 
the  capitulation,  might  have  marched  out  in  rank  and  file,  drums 
beating,  and  colours  iiying,  but  they  did  not  value  such  punc« 
tilios.  The  soldiers  were  for  the  most  part  married,  and  they 
bent  their  thoughts  much  more  on  securing  their  families  and 
their  effects,  than  on  ixlarching  out  in  parade." 

t  See  Mignot,  t.  iv,  p.  239^242.    Coxe,  v.  i,  p.  83. 
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A.  D.  1718.  The  Persian  monarchy,  which  had  been 
'  gradually  declining  since  the  death  of  Abbajs 
the  Great,  was,  at  length,  subverted  by  the 
Afghan  Tartars,  who  rebelled  against  Shah 
Hussein,  the  last  independent  sovereign  of 
the  house  of  Sefi*  Mahmud,  their  general, 
usurped  the  regal  power,  and  by  a  series  of 
assassinations,  proscriptions,  and  civil  wars, 
plunged  this  once  flourishing  kingdom  into 

A.  D.  1722.  the  deepest  misery  *. 

Tahmasp,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hussein, 
escaped,  during  the  siege  of  Ispahan,  to 
Tauris,  and  adopted,  in  the  desperate  situa- 
tion of  his  aifeirs,  the  dangerous  expedient 
of  imploring  military  succour  from  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Turks.  The  Afghans  were 
Mussulmans  of  the  Sunnite  sect;  and  the 
porte  was  restrained  by  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  Ottoman  people  from  opposing 
even  the  usurpation  of  true  believers  over  a, 
nation  of  heretics :  but  the  czar  of  Russia 
undertook  to  drive  out  the  rebels,  in  return 
for  which  he  was  to  hold  the  cities  of  Der- 
bent  and  Baku,  and  some  of  the  northern  pro- 

*  9ee  Vokaire,  chqp.  cxciiL  Mignot»  t.  ir,  pp  255-rr386. 
Modem  Uniyenal  History*  v.  vii  chap,  viii^  Histoire  de  Nader 
Chah»  introdacdoD,  sect,  i-— li* 
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vinces*-  The  distracted  state  of  the  Per- 
sian government  did  not,  however,  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  ambition  and  the  cupidity  of  the 
sultan,  who  poured  his  troops  into  Georgia 
and  Armenia,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  possession  by  the  conquest  of  the 
principal  cities  *f • ;  yet  even  these  acquisition* 
did  not  allay  the  dissatisfaction  which  wa:$ 
occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  adjoining  territory.  The  porte 
protested  againfet  the  alienation  of  dominion 
by  a  prince  so  precariously  situated  as  Tah- 
masp,  but  was  prevented  from  declaring  war 
against  Russia  by  the  mediation  of  the 
French  ambassador,  who  even  prevailed 
upon  the  cabinets  of  Constantinople  and 
St.  Petersburg  to'  concur  in  a  treaty  for 
the  partition  of  Persia,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Sefi  over  the  remnant 
of  the  monarchy  :f.  The  contracting  parties 
evinced  S^^l^ty  to  their  engagements  by  ex- 
tending their  conquests  as  far  as  the  limits 
wjiich  they  had  assigned  to  themselves ;  but 

♦  See  Modern  Uniyersal  Hist.  r.  vi,  p.  75.  Hist,  de  Nader 
Chahrintr.  sec  m 

f  See  Modem  Umyersal  Hist.  ▼•  Yiy  p.  84.  Hist,  de  Nader 
Chah,  intr.  sec.  viit.  .  ^ 

;  See  Modem  Umyersal  Hia^  ▼•  y'h  p«r  77. 
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the  Ottoman  soldiery  were  averse  from  car-- 
rying  the  war  into  the  dominion  of  a  sove- 
reign who  was  orthodox  in  his  profession  of 
faith,  and,  in  compUance  with  their  wishes^ 
the  sultan  consented  to  a  peace  with  Ashraf, 
successor  of  the  usurper  Mahmud,  on  the 
condition,  that  he  should  confirm  the  prin- 
cipal conquests  af   the  Ottomans,  and    ac- 
knowledg-e  the  imamtth^  or  his  spiritual  su- 
A.D.1727.  premacy*.     Persia  was  rescued  both  from 
the  Afghans  and  the  Ottomans  by  a  Turc- 
man  shepherd,  named  Nader,  whose  great 
and  successful  exploits,  in  defeating  the  re- 
bels  and  reducing   the    revolted  provinces^ 
procured  for  him  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
shah  the  title  of  Tahmasp  Culi  Khan,  and 
extorted  from  his  weakness  the  virtual  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereign  power -f.     Nader  dis- 
played  the  talents  of  an  able  minister  and 
an  experienced  general  in  the  administration 
of  the  government  and  the  conduct  of  war. 
He  sent  an  embassy   to  Constantinople  to 
reclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces  which  were  occupied  by  the  Turksy 
and  on  the  refusal  of  Alimed  to  restore  them, 

♦  See  Modem  Universal  Hist.  ▼.  vi,  p.  85.  Hist,  de  Nader 
Chah,  intr.  sec.  ix. 

t  See  Modem  Universal  Hist,  v,  vi,  p.  85—87.  Hist,  dfc 
Nader  Chah,  p.  53,  60,  63,  Si^^-Jm. ' 
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he  began  the  war  anew  by  expelling  the 
Ottoman  forces  from  Tauris  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Aderbigian  *.  Ahmed  was  de- 
throned by  the  populace  of  Constantinople, 
while  he  was  collecting  an  army  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  thie  Persians -f*.  The  leaders 
of  the  insurgents  were  intoxicated  with  their 
success,  and  continued  to  harass  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Mahmud,  his  successor,  till  they 
were  successively  ensnared  by  his  policy  and 
punished  with  death  J.  Mahmud  obtained  Mahmud. 
peace  from  the  shah  by  resigning  the  con-  —1754. 
quests  which  the  Ottomans  had  made  be- 
yond the  Ara3,  but  Nader  disavowed  a  treaty 
which  left  Armenia  and  Georgia  to  the 
porte§.  He  even  deposed  the  shah^  his 
master,  whoise  infant  son  he  raised  to  the 
throne,  though  only  as  preparatory  to  his  own 
elevation  II;  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  czarina, 
by  which  he  regained  possession  of  the  pro- 
vinces which  had  formerly  been  ceded   to 

*  See  Hist,  de  Nader  Chah,  p.  108,  111,  151,  and  chap  xiii. 

t  See  Mignot,  t.  iv,  p.  319^S4L  Hist,  de  Nader  Cbah, 
p.  120. 

I  See  Migiiot,  t.  IV,  p.  342-*354; 

$  See  Modem  UniTersol  Hist.  v.  yi,  p.  90,  91.  Hist,  de 
Nader  Chah,  chap.  xXiv.        . 

n  See  Modem  Universal  Hist.  v.  vi,  p.  91— *93«  Hist,  de 
Nader^Chab,  liv»  iiii  chap.  i. 
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Russia*,  he  then  resumed  tiie  war  against, 
the  Turks,  and  prosecuted  it  with  so  much 
vigour  and  success  that,  of  all  the  conquests 
of  their  ancestors,  he  left  them  at  the  peace 
A.  D.  1737.  only  the  city  and  territory  of  Bagdad  -f. 

Peace  with  Persia  had  probably  been  ac- 
celerated by  the  menacing  attitude  of  Rus- 
'  sia,   for   it  was   scarcely   concluded   before 

the  czarina  declared  war  against  the  Turks, 
on  the  alleged  pretence  of  their  having 
thwarted  the  designs  of  Peter  the  f'irst 
against  Persia,  and  having  encouraged,  or  at 
least  permitted,  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars 
into  the  Ukraine.  The  publication  of  her 
manifesto  was  followed  by  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  AzofF,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
by  a  formidable  Russian  army  J. 

The  Turks,  though  provoked  by  the  ag- 
gression^ were  unwilling  to  ehtpr  into  war, 
and  even  sought  to  prevent  it  by  recurring  to 
the  mediation  of  the  eiouperor  of  Germany. 
But  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  actuated  by 
ifce  same  avidity  of  extending  its  dominion 

•  See  Modem  Ui^iversal  Hist. 'v.  vii  p.  92,  Migoot^  t.  ir,  p, 
S71,  8iB6.  Hfet,  de  Nadfer  Chah,  p.  157.  Tooke'i  View  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  7.  ii,  p.  447. 

f  See  Modem  Universal'  Hist.  y.  vi,  p«  95;  Hist,  de  Nader 
Chahyliy^y.  chap,  li,     Mignot,  t.  iy,  p.  386. 

t  See  Mignot,  t.  iy,  p.  387i  388.    Coxe,  t.  ii,  p.  164* 
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)as  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  emperor 
yielded  to  the  soUcitation,  fot  the  sake  of 
abusing  the  confidence,  of  the  porte,  and 
even  carried  his  perfidy  so  far  as  to  appoint 
a  congress,  which  was  held  at  Nimerova, 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Poland,  while  he 
marched  his  forces  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  and  watched  the  opportunity  of  an- 
nouncing^ by  actual  hostilities,  his  co-opera- 
tion in  the  schemes  of  conquest  which  he 
had  projected  jointly  with  the  czarina*. 

Russia  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
extensive  wastes  which  encompass  the  Cri- 
mea and  are  bounded  by  the  Dniester  and 
Cuban  rivers,  while  the  emperor  claimed 
as  the  price  of  his  good  offices  the  cession 
of  Bosnia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia -f-. 

The  finances,  as  well  as  the  forces,  of  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  were  considerably 
diminished  by  the  war  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  against  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia^ 
which  was  only  just  terminated :|;:  but  the 

♦  See  Mignot,  t.  ir,  p.  S89-^S95«    Coxe,  v,  ii,  p.  16*, 

J 
+  See  Coxc,  v.  ii,  p,  198. 

t  The  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  third  of 
October,  1735,  but  the  signature  of  the  defimtift  treaty  of  pcact 
protracted  till  thie  eighth  of  Norentf^  179$. 
VOL.  !•  pr 
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hope  o(  wresting  ftom  Turkey  an  equivalent 
lor  his  recent  losaea  in  Italy,  stifled  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence,  and  <«iidered  him  re- 
gardless  of  the  deficiency  of  his  means  for 
supporting  the  contest.     His  army  in  Hunp^ 
gury  was  thinned  by  disease   and  desertion, 
and   according  to   the  report  of  the   com- 
iQQtnder  who  was  sent  to  conduct  the  war, 
had  been   deprived   by  venality  and  pecu- 
lation of  every  thing  necessary  to  make  it 
efficient     A  circumstance,  however,   which 
digued   a  more  radical    defect   in    the  sys- 
.tem  of  the  Imperial  government,  was^  that 
ms^ny  of  the  generals   themselves,  notwith- 
staiKling  the  continuity  of  war  in  which  the 
empire  had  been  engaged,  were  found  to  be 
'  incapable   of  fulfilling   the   duties   of  tlieir 
station*.     These  evils,- and  the  consequent 
disasters  were  ascribed  to  the  injudicious  in- 
terference of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna, 
which  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  re- 
gulating and   controlling  the  military  {pro- 
ceedings,  tliough  it  was  incapable  of  wise 
deliberation  or  prompt  decision,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  knowledge  and  even  of  union 
among  its  members.     The  council,  at  the 
very   opening   of   the    campaign,    counter- 

♦  Sec  Coxe,  v,  S,  p.  166, 167. 
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mai^Mited  the  plan  of  operations  i^hich  had 
been  concerted  with  the  allies,  and  in  con- 
^uetfce  of  it*  feeble  measures  and  contra- 
dictory ftrders  the  Imperialists  were  uniform-- 
ly  trnsuccessfui  in  the  conduct  ^f  the  war, 
while  thfe  Turk^  derived  encouragement  from 
the  faults  of  their  enemies,  and  opposed  fifm- 
litess  and  vigour  to  their  indecision  and  im^ 
becilily.  They  resumed  the  spirit  as  weD  As 
thd  prb^ess  of  fheir  ancestors,  and  agaifr 
conceived  hopes  of  conquenng  Belgrade  and 
extending  tli^ir  6rfipire  over  the  kingdom  of 
Hungaiy*. 

Th6  Russians  w«fe  indeed  succes^l  in 
capturing  Oczacow  and  Kilburn,  but  in  die 
i&^dud  year  of  the  war  their  flotilla  on  the 
seia  ef  Atoff  was  blockaded  By  a  Tuiftish' 
i^quadroii,  and  was  Burned  to  prevent  it^ 
felling  into  their  power,  while  their  armies 
were  foTC^  to  evacuate  the  Crimea  and 
were  hirirassed  by  the  Tartars  on  their  re- 
treat -f .  The  Austriaris  optried  the  war  by 
itthrchihg  '^ith  their  main  body  to  Nissa, 
a  fortress  dt  the  extremity  of  Servia,  but 
their -army  was  wasted  in   the  "expedition 

•  SteMigxiot,  t.  i+;  p.  sb7.  -Cox^  v;  2,  p.  169'  rfofe. 
t  Sfce  Mignot,  t.  ir,  p.  400>  401, 

p2 
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by  want  and  disease;  they  were  forced  to 
surrender  Nissa  almost  immediately  after  oc« 
cupying  it,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Viddin,  and 
finally  to  evacuate  both  Servia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  T^e  Ottomans,  notwithstanding  a 
defeat  which  they  sustained  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  campaign,  took  Orsova,  and 
drove  the  Imperialists  before  them  beyond 
Belgrade,  which  they  invested  and  besieged 
in  form.  Their  triumph  was  complete,  for 
the  German  commander  answered  the  sum-^ 
mons  of  the  vizir  by  a  proposal  to  make  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  between  the  two  empires  *. 
The  court  of  Vienna  partook  of  the  (de- 
spondency of  the'  army,  and  despatched  an 
agent  to  the  camp  of  the  Ottomans  with  fiill 
powers  to  conclude  a  peace  through  the 
mediation  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
porte ;  a  skilful,  but  insidious  negociator, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  successive  errors 
of  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary  to  obtain  for 
the  Ottomans  the  cession  of  the  whole  oi 
Servia,  in  which  Belgrade  is  situated,  to-r 
gether  with,  the   island  and  fortress  of  Or 

♦  See  Coxe,  r.  ii,  p,J70— 175,  m— 179, 18S^188. 
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Bova,  and  that  part  of  Wallachia  which  bor- 
ders on  the  bannat  of  Temeswar*. 

Th«  czarina  also  was  compelled  by  the 
secession  of  the  emperor  to  concur  in  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade.  The  motive  which  had 
principally  induced  her  to  enter  upon  the 
war,  was  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the 
failure  of  Peter  the  First's  expedition.  *She 
was  therefore  satisfied  with  having  retrieved 
the  military  character  of  her  nation,  and 
stipulated  without  difficulty  to  restore  Ocza- 
cow,  to  demolish  the  fortress,  and  abandon 
the  territory,  of  AzofF,  and  to  waive  the  pri- 
vilege .  of  navigatiAg  the  Black  Sea  even  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce -f-.  The  achieve-  ^^- *''•*« 
ments  of  her  frmies  left  however  on  the 
minds  of  th§  Ottomans  so  stron|^^  impres- 
sion of  terror,  that  Sultan  Mahmud  dl^^not 
even  dare  to  show  resentment  at  the  open 
and  continued  infringement  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty;  and  though  Osman;  his  sue-  Oimaati* 
cessor,  remonstrated  With  some  degree  of  ^^^^ 
firmness,  he  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
avoid  a  renewal  of  hostilities  by  accepting 

*  See  Mignot,  t.  iv,  p.  411-«-43S*  Coxe,  t.  ii|  p.  188^201. 

f  See  Sir  Janfes  Porter,  Observations  on  the  religion,  law>, 
government,  and  manners  of  the  Turks)  p.  250.    Mi^t,  t.  iv^ 
p.  433— 441.    Coxe,Y.ii,p,  197.      ' 
# 
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t^e    mediatioa    of   the  Englis]a   apt^bassa? 
dor*. 
Mostefathe     Catherine  the  Second  was  scarcely  seated 

Third.  "^ 

^ml^^^  on  the  throne  of  Russia  before  slie  developed 
to  an  alarming  extent  the  schemes  of  aiQr 
bition  which  her  predecessors  ha4  planned. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  her  reign  she 
directed  the  measures  of  her  government 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Polish  republic,  and 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Ottomans  from  Eu^ 
rope, 

Poland,  owiog  to  the  vices  of  her  consti- 
tution, and  the  disorders  of  her  government, 
bad  ajiready  fallen  from  t^  high  rank,  which 
she  formerly,  held  among  th^^^wers  of  the 
North.  Every  spark  of  j^sinberested  pa- 
triotism Man  extinguished  ^^^^^  ^^^  nobles, 
yljj>>ji^ere  divided  into  factions  which  im- 
peded the  public  business  and  frustrated  the 
most  salutary  plans,  while  they  became  sub- 
servient to  the  ambitious  views  of  foreign 
|)otentates,  whom  they  assisted  in  subverting 
their  national  independence  -f. 

The  predominance  which  Russia  afiected 
among  the   states  of  Etirope  and  actually 

*  See  Obserratlj^ifs  (^  the  nJigjion,  ftc  of  <lie  Tv&%  pi.  S50 

— m 

t  See  CoxC)  ?•  ix,  pg  4d2. 
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acquired  in  Poland,  enabled  the  efhpress,  on 
the  death  of  Augustus  the  Third,  to  effect 
the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Saxony  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  republic,  and  to  se- 
cure the  election  for  her  favourite  Count  Po- 
Qiatowski,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Poland 
under  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus*.  In 
the  meantime,  notwithstanding  her  professions 
of  regard  for  the  rights  *and  privileges  of  the 
Polish  nation,  she  studiously  fomented  the 
internal  disorders,  whi^ch  she  converted  into 
a  pretext  for  over-running  the  provinces  with 
her  troops,  and  even  for  establishing  a  garri^ 
son  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw -f. 

Tfce  predominant  religion  of  Poland  was 
that  of  the  tfhuroh  of  Rome,  and  the  Catho^ 
lies,  by  an  abuse  of  powSr  which  seems 
inherent  in  every  religious  society,  had  en- 
acted laws  to  exclude  their  countrymen,  who 
adhered  to  the  Greek  or  Protestant  com- 
munions, from  sitting  in  the  national  diet 

and  from  exercising  publi^  employment  :{:• 

f 

*  See  Coxe,  V.  ii,  p.  494.  Histoire  de  PologQe,  t.  n,  chap.  17* 
Life  of  Catherine  the  Second,  v.  ii,  p.  1—5. 

t  See  Histoire  de  Fologne,  t.  ii,  p.  103— 105«  Life  of  Ca* 
therine  the  Second,  v.  ii,  p.  22, 28. 

X  See  Coxe,  v.  ii,  p.  496.  The  yt  for  excluding  the  disal- 
iientsfirom  the  diet  was  passed  in  tbe  year  1733. 
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p.  1767.  At  the  instigation  of  the  agents  of  Russia 
the  dissidents,  who  confederated  together 
under  protection  of  the  empress*,  peti- 
tioned for  the  ^-epeal  of  the  disqualifying 
laws,  and  for  the  renestablishment  of  their 
civil  rights.  England,  Prussia,  and  Pen- 
mark,  in  quality  of  guarantees  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  Oliva,  ^conded  the  remon- 
strances of  Russia  *f-,  and  urged  the  diet  by 
their  ambassadors  to  yield  tp  the  deniands  of 
the    dissidents :{:.      Passion    and    prejudice 

*  Catherine  the  Second  was  the  first  of  the  Ruinan  sofereigM 

whose  imperial  title  w&s  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 

•        •  /  • 

rope.  *  "rt 

t  It  does  not  appear,  that  Mr,  Coxe  is  correct  in  enumeratipg 
Russia  among  the  mediadag  powers  who  guarantied  the  treaty  of- 
Oliva  b  the  year  1660.  The  empress  herself,  in  her  dedaratioii 
in  behalf  of  the  dissidents,  appeals  to  a  treaty  made  in  1686  for 
her  right  of  interference* 

X  Mr.  Wn>ughtoq»  the  British  Minister  at  Warsaw,  delivered 
1^  declaration  on  the  part  of  hia^  Majesty  ^  v^  favour  of  that  op- 
pressed part  of  the  Polish  nation,  known  by  the  name  of  dls* 
sidents  ;'^  in  which  he  forcibly  pointed  out  ^  the  injustice  and 
the  impolicy  of  excluding  the  professors  of  Oiristian  doctrinea 
from  honourable  employments  and  from  the  means  of  serring 
their  cpuntryj"  and  expressed  the  coi^fident  expectation  of  his 
Majesty,  "  that  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  assembled  would  con- 
/Sider  the  cause  of  the  virtuous  but  unhappy  dissidents  as  closely 
connected  with  the  fundamental  ipterests  of  the  repubh'c,  and  by 
reestablishing  them  in  the  possession  of  their  rights  and  privi* 
l«ges,  would  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  distracted  the 
state/* 
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perhaps  instigated  the  members  of  the  diet 
to  refuse  justice  in  the  first  instance  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  but  reason  and  policy  after- 
wards excited  them  to  oppose  so  flagrant  a 
violation  of  public  law  as  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers  in  l)ehalf  of  few^tious  subjects, 
however  legitimate  might  be  the  motive  of 
their  discontent. 

The  danger  of  their  common  country 
roused  the  Polish  nobility  to  assert  their  in^ 
dependence,  but  the  opposition  of  the  diet 
was  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Repnin,  the  Russian  ambassa.-^ 
dor,  yfjiOj  relying  on  the  security  which  he 
derived  from  the  proximity  of  an  imposing 
body  of  Russian  troops,  usurped  an  authority 
beyond  that  which  the  sovereign  dared  to 
eArt,  by  seizing  the  most  obnoxious  mem- 
bers, and  sending  them  into  Siberia*.  The 
impunity  with  which  he  committed,  and  the 
arrogance  with  which  he  defended,  this  act 
of  unprecedented  violence,  humbled  the 
spirit  of  the  assembly,  and  showed  to  the 
Polish  people  the  exteht  of  their  disgrace 
and  wretchedness.  The  diet  crouched  in 
»bjept    servility  to  the  power  which   they 

*  See  Coxe,  r.  ii,  p.  496.  Life  of  Catherine  the  Secon^^ 
Y*  ii,  p.  24^^26.    Hietoire  dt  Pologne,  t.  Uj  p«  1S6*-189. 
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were  no  longer  able  to  resist:  tbey  ap» 
pointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Rus* 
fiian  ambassador,  and  to  accede  to  whatever 
he  should  propose  respecting  the  adjustment 
of  the  contested  points  *.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  other  mediating  powers  sanc« 
tioned  the  tyrannical  measures  of  their  col^ 
league  by  assisting  at  the  conferences  which 
he  held  with  the  national  deputies.  They 
even  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  treaty, 
and  thus  confirmed  to  the  world  the  hu- 
miliation of  an  independent  state  by  ex- 
acting the  adopti(}n  of  laws  which  were  dic- 
tated by  a  foreign  power  -f*. 

The  object  of  Russia  was  however  accom- 
plished, for  Poland  became  the  theatre  of 
civil  warij:.    The  dissidents,  in  order  to  screen 

*  Mr.  Coxe  says  (▼.  ii^  p.  496)1  that  **  this  committee  ^fra* 
induced  by  bribes  and  threats  to  arrange  a  body  of  artides, 
vhich  not  only  restored  the  privileges  of  the  dissidents,  but  per- 
petuated the  elective  monarchyi  the  liberum  «<#«,  and  the  other 
abuses  in  the  constitution.'' 

t  See  Life  of  Catherine  the  Second,  v^ii,  p.  27.  Hist,  de 
Pologne,  t.  ii,  p.  190-^192.  ^  Ce  traits  portait  aussi  qu'il  £tait 
conclu  entre  l*imp^ratrice  de  Russie,  les  rots  d'AngleterrVf  de 
Prusse,  de  Dannemarck  et  de  Suede  d'une  pah,  et  de  Tautre  le 
roi  et  la  r^publique  de  Pologne.'' 

X  It  is  evident,  that  thi*  was  the  object  of  Russia,  since  tlie 
empress  afterwards  <<  urged  those  very  disorders  and  miseries  in 
which  she  had  contributed  to  plunge  the  unfortunate  Poles,  as 


^proselyes  ftqpa  the  juatindignfttipaof  thev 
jfWptjyjften,  pelitiQned  '^the  empress  not  to 
wjthdr^^W  her  forces  from  tbip  tprritories  q£ 
the  republic*,  while  the  Catholics,  oa  thp 
other  h^md,   formed  themselves  into  armed 
confederacies  for  the  defence   of  their  ciyil 
imd  political  liberties.     But  their  cause  wa? 
hopeless :  the  mihtary  force  of  the  republic 
was  unavailing  on  account  of  its  defects, 
both  in  organization  and  in  disciplihe :  the 
resources  of  the  state  were  weakened  or  per- 
verted by  the  disunion  or  the  anarchy  of  the 
citizens ;  and  foreign  assistance  was  implored 
in  vain,  while  a  hostile  army  was  already 
established  in  the  heart  of  the  country.    The 
desultory    efforts    of   patriotic    enthusiasm 
were  unequal  .to  sustain  the  regular  attack 
of  the  Russian  soldiery,  who  pursued  a  uni«- 
form  coTirse  of  victory  through  more  than 
barbarian   atrocities,     and    aggravated   the 
horrors  of  war   by   indiscriminate  carnage 
and  oppression  f. 

Amidst  the   indifference   of  th^  govern- 

the  mo^ye  for  her  Tiqhtiioii  of  tberig^ti  of  nationa.'^  See  Coxe, 
V-  ii,  p.  5i03. 

*  See  Hiat.  de  Pc^b^,  t.  ii,p.  196. 

t  See  Coxe»  y.  ii,  p.  496,  497*  life  of  Catherae  the  Se* 
cond,  T.  ii,  p.  9^^  9J^  '  Hilt,  de  Pologoe,  t.  ii^  p.  197—199. 
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ments  of  Europe  to  a  course  of  proceedings 
50  unjust  m  itself  and  so  pregnant  with 
future  evils,  the  cabinet  of  Constantinople 
alone  deserves  the  praise  of  foresight  and  mag- 
nanimity. The  Porte  remonstrated  against 
the  outrages  and  the  usurpations  which  were 
committed  in  Poland  in  contravention  to  the 
treaty  of  the  Pruth,  and  being  further  exaspe-« 
xated  by  a  violation  of  the  Ottoman  territory^ 
published  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia*. 
The  Ottomans  took  up  arms  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  independent  nations.  The  purity 
of  their  motives  was  acknowledged  not  only 
by  the  Polish  nation,  but  by  the  empress 
herself  *[•♦     Even  their  want  of  success  en- 

*  Seethe  Turkiih  manifesto  in  the  qfendlx  to  the  Life  oiF 
Catherine  the  Second,  v.  ii,  p.  514»  and  is  PHistohie  de  Pobgne^ 
t.ii,p.210. 

t  <<  The  conduct  of  the  grand  signor}"  (says  Mr.  Tooke^ 
]j&  of  Catherine  the  Second,  ▼•  ii,  p.  9S)  ^  in  regard  to  the 
traaaagtions  in  Poland,  was  hlanuleis  and itrrepr^aekMbU-^  He 
however  considers  it  ruBculouj  that  **  the  disciples  of  Mahomet 
should  fight  in  a  canse  which  bore  the  name  of  Christ***  (See 
p«  88)«  Mr»  Tooke's  statement  of  fiicto  is  more  valnaUe  than 
his  opinion,  and  he  shows  (p.  SI.  note),  that  the  Ottoman  ca- 
binet wai  not  bribed  into  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Rns* 
na.  The  empress  also  confessed,  in  the  treaty  which  she  entered 
into  with  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
that  the  war  was  undertake  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  solely  cm 
account  of  her  usurpations  in  that  countryi.  A  still  ihorc  honour- 
abk  testimony  of  thtf  good  faith  of  the  Tui-ks  was  ^giren  by  the 
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hances  rather  than  diminishes  the  glory  of 
their  interposition,  for  they  knew  and  they 
dreaded  the  enemy  whose  resentment  they 
dared  to  provoke*  But  they  took  the  field 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  ancient 
miUtary  system,  and  the  Russians  conse* 
quently  exhibited  in  every  engagement  the 
decisive  superiority  of  modern  tactics*  The 
Turkish  armies  were  routed,  their  fleets  de-> 
stroyed,  their  castles  taken,  their  cities  razed, 
and  their  provinces  ravaged,  by  enemies, 
whose  knowledge  of  war  served  only  to  in- 
crease its  devastation,  and  whose  thirst  for 
slaughter  was  unabated  by  victory*, 

confederacy  of  Bar,  which  deposited  ita  maoiiieito  in  the  handt 
of  the  sultan,  and  declared,  that  the  safety  of  the  republic  de» 
pended  entirely  on  the  success  of  his  generous  e£Foru  in  dieir 
cause.     (See  Hist,  de  Pologne,  t.  ii,  p.  24^,  250,  S05.) 

*  A  succinct  account  of  the  operations  of  this  war  is  given  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  Turkey,  which  perhaps  it  m^ 
be  gratifying  to  recapitulate.  In  the  campaign  of  1769,  Azoff 
was  taken:  Cfaotm  was  invested,  but  the  siege  was  raised.  The 
Russians,  however,  took  possession  of  it  when  the  Turkish 
army,  which  was  repulsed  in  ks  attempts  to  pass  the  Dniester,  re« 
treated  to  Bender.  They  also  reduced  Moldavia  as  fiu*  as  Yassy, 
the  capital.  In  1770  Romanzoff  defeated  an  army  of  Tartars 
commanded  by  the  ikath  near  the  Phith,  and  an  army  of  Turics 
commanded  by  the  vizir,  near  the  Danube.  Kilia  and  Akkier* 
man  capitulated*  Bender  was  stormed.  IbnCfl  was  abandoned 
by  the  Turkish  garxison  on  its  being  invested  by  the  Rossians. 
A  Russian  fleet  finom  the  SsMc  enttred  the  Archipelago,  and 


Abd«iii«.  DtnriBg  the  cbirtinuance  df  tjie  TarkLA^' 
A.D,  1774  war,  the  king  of  Priidsia  bad  occupied  a  coin 
^  *  sitkrabie  district  of  Poland,  under  ptetenc^ 
of  forming  line?  to  prevent  tlie  spreading  of 
the  plagae,  and  ne  availed  himself  of  the 
cbsposition  which  Aitstria  had  Manifested-  of 
opposing  the  further  progress  of  the  Riissiim 
Arms,  iff  ordtr  to  cmicert  a  plan  for  the  6ks^ 

after  aa  engagcAieot  with  that  bf  the  Tarkt,  obliged  it  tt>  nifk 
into  the  harbour  of  Tcheshmeh,  where  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
By  fire-ships.  In  the  year  #1771  the  rebellion  excited  by  Pugat- 
chefy  and  the  bre^lidg  outof  the' plague  at  Mbscowy  obliged  the 
Russians  to  act  only  on  the  defensive*  The  Toi^ks  took  the  for* 
tress  of  Girgiova,  and  beat  the  Russians  in  their  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge them.  They  again  became  formidable  in  Watlachi^^  untit 
Romanzof^  by  a  train  of  masterly  dispositions,  surprised  and 
t^lall/  rotated  two  coBfidtfrable  bodies  of  Turks  on  tbe'i^fat 
of' the  Danube)  beat  >tfa^  vitb,  and  took  the  town  and  ctsde 
of  BabAdagh4  General  Es&eif  retook  Girgiora,  and  drdnf  die 
Turks  out  of  Wallachiar  ^hik  the  Russian  fleet  9j^d  nan 
tiA-ougbouC  die  islands  of  the  Archipehgo*  The  yeio- 1772  ITas 
eoBsutoed  in  ne^datioos,  and  in  a  desukory  wa^6re  along  thi^ 
Bunkftof  the  Panube,  which;  as'  the  Russian  army  could  not* 
ealflty  b^  rteruited^  was  generiilly  adrantageous  to  the  Tiirks^ 
lb  July*  177B9  the  Rustian  gtand  armjr  crossed  thtf  riYer*  btftf 
foiled  ift  tte'  attempt  against  Siiistria.  The  remaiikler  of  dnr 
campaigD  wtfs  less  gkH6ts  than  the  preceding  to  the  Ru^nafis* 
In  1774*,  they^  again  :pa8sed' the  Danube,  and  by  deKadng^th^^ 
IVirkB  ift  erery  engagemtet;  so  intimidated  them  that'  they  re* 
fined  even  to  hCe  thdir  eUemies.  The  vizir  wais'  at  lciq;tlr 
hensdied  in  by  Rominzoff  at  Shnmla,  where'  he  waa  fbroed-to 
accept  of  thb  teMs  of  peace' whidi  were  dictated  to  hiAl  fay  tW 
Ibasian  gendnd»  and  to  a^the  treaty  of  Kamargik. 


membennant  of  the  Polish  repoblic.  The 
cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  were 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  this  iniquitous  mea- 
sure^-^of  which  the  almost  immediate  cons^ 
quence  has  been  the  humiliation  of  the  paiw 
titioniiig  powers,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  Continental  governments.  In  its  first 
efiEbct^  it  was,  however,  beneficial  to  the  Ofc- 
tomans;  for  Catherine^  with  the  view  of 
quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  detaching  the  empress^iieeu 
from  the  defensive  alliance  which  she  had 
formed  with  the  Porte,  consented  to  purchs^e 
her  concurrence  in  the  partition  of  Poland 
by  restoring"  the  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  to  the  dominion  of  the  sul- 
tan*, while  she  detached  the  Crimea  from 
his  tempt»ral  sovereignty,  under  pretence  of 
securing  its  independence :  she,  however,  re- 
tained her  conquests  in  European  and  Asiatic 
Tartary  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Bogb  and 
the  Cuban,  besides  obtaining  the  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  free  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  for  her  merchant  ships  •f'. 
The   principles,   whether  of  morality   or 

*  Sec  Coxc,  V.  ii,  p.  497—502; 
t  S«e  Coze,  T.  ii,  p.  509. 
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lionour,  which  had  hitherto  restrained  the 
more  powerful  members  of  the  E>uropean 
confederacy  from  violating  the  common 
rights  of  independent  nations^  were  forgot* 
ten  in  the  shameless  Injustice  which  the  com- 
bined courts  had  exercised  in  their  spoliation 
of  the  Polish  territories.  Theii*  aggressions 
excited  a  general  indignation  among  the 
people  of  Europe^  but  produced  only  fruit- 
less remonstrances  from  the  cabinets  of  Lon* 
don,  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen*. 

♦  Mr.  Tooke  says  (r.  ii,  p.  116),  that  « the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope  might  have  maintained  the  treaties  of  which  they  were  the 
guarantees ;  but  they  were  so  easily  deceived,  or  so  indifferent  to 
the  fete  of  other  nations,  that  Catherine  said  to  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  "<  I  will  frighten  Turkey ;  I  will  flatter*"  (or  rather  I  will 
bribe)  ^  <  England ;  do  you  take  upon  you  to  buy  orer  Austria^ 
that  she  may  amuse  France.' " — It  would  be  foreign  to  my  subject 
to  enumerate  the  means  which  were  employed,  and  the  motiTCs 
which  were  suggested,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Continental  powert 
to  such  a  humiliating  silence;  but  <  Iliacos  intra  murbs  peccatur 
et  extra,'  and  it  would  be  uncandid  to  attempt  to  conceal  the 
blame  which  justly  attaches  to  England,  In  her  relations  with 
Russia  she  seems  to  have  acted  only  from  sordid  considerstions. 
The  hope  of  making  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  it,  have  induced  her,  at  different  periods,  either  to  co- 
operate with  Russia  in  preparing  the  ruin  of  Poland,  or  to  reject 
the  overtures  which  were  made  by  France  in  order  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  that  country.  We  even  see  reason  to  suspect^ 
that  in  1787,  when  she  involved  the  Ottoman  empire  in  a  contest 
which  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  she  was  stimulated  only 
by  resentment  against  the  empress  of  Russia  oo  account  of  her 

1 


Thus  was  the  political  system  of  Europe 
virtually  overturned  from  its  foundation,  and 
the  balance  of  power,  which  had  been  consi- 
dered as  the  safeguard  of  all  the  states  of 
Christendom,  was  held  up  to  the  world  a^ 
ideal  or  fallacious*.  A  selfish  ambition, 
wherever  it  could  be  avowed  with  safety, 
became  the  ruling  principle  of  every  go- 
vernment. The  possession  of  power  autho- 
rized-the  exertion  of  violence,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  an  encroachment  served  at  once  to 
excite  and  to  justify  the  commission  of  new 
enormities  -f. 


refusal  to  renew  her  commercial  engagements.  (See  Coxe,  r.  3, 
p*  009.  Life  of  Catherine  the  Second^  ▼•  iii,  p.  SOS. )  In  honour 
to  the  public  spirit,  though  not  to  the  wisdom,  of  the  Eng^h 
nation,  it  should  however  be  Recorded,  that  whOe  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  employing  llie  subsidy  which  he  received  from  Great 
Britain  in  annihilating  the  republic  of  Poland,  the  people  of  £ng« 
land  were  raising  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
king  and  the  republic  to  maintain  their  independence. 

•  Volney,  who  prostituted  his  talents  in  writing  for  hire  a 
justification  of  the  measures  of  Russia  (see  Considerations  stu*  la 
guerre  des  Turcs,  en  1788),  expressly  says,  «  Aujourd'hui 
rEiUrope  est  divis^  en  trois  ou  quatre  grands  partis,  dont  let 
int^r^s  sont  tellement  compiiqu^s,  qu'il  est  presqu'  impossible 
d'^tablir  un  ^quilibre.'*— ^<I1  faut  le  reconnaltre,  et  il  est  plus  dan^ 
gercux  de  se  le  dissimuler,  il  n'y  a  plus  d'eqoilibre  en  Europe.** 

•J-  Volney  says,  "  L'on  peut  consid^rer  le  trait^  de  1774** 
(that  is,  the  treaty  di  fuact  of  Kainargik)  <*  oomme  PavW;>. 
cowneurdecechoc*'  (the  wr  of  1787).  ' 

VOL.  I.  q 
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The  infamy  of  the  new  doctrine  prevented 
its  immediate  and  open  promulgation  in 
Christendom,  but  its  adaptation  to  the  relar 
tive  circumstances  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  universally  admitted  *.  Hence  it  excited 
neither  surprise  nor  reprobation  when  the 
empress  of  Russia  aboHshed  by  her  mani- 
festo the  nominal  independence  of  the  (Cri- 
mea, and  united  it  to  her  own  dominions  f  • 
The  apathy  of  Europe  encouraged  the  Impe- 
rial courts  to  re-establish  their  ancient  con- 
nexion, and  to  extend  their  views  to  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  Turkey.  The  plan 
for  the  seizure,  though  not  for  the  ultimate 
appropriation,  of  the  Ottoman  territories, 
appears  to  have  been  arranged  in  the  personal 
interviews  of  Joseph  and  Catherine  during 
their  journey  to  the  Crimea  J.     While,  how- 

♦  **  The  emperor  Jo8q)h,'*  says  Mr,  Coxe^  ▼.  ii,p,  614,  *'  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to 
raunish  his  aggression  w  th  the  slightest  colour  of  eqiuty  :  he 
did  not  charge  the  Turks  with  a  single  infraction  of  the  peace." 

t  See  Coxe,  v.  ii,  p,  59S.  See  also  the  Russian  mani- 
festo in  the  appendix  to  the  Life  of  Catherine  the  Second,  ▼.  iii^ 
p.  471.  "  En  efiet,"  says  M.  de  Volney,  "  qu'importe  au3c 
etats  eloignes  une  revolution  qui  ne  menace  ni  leur  suret^  poli- 
tique, ni  leur  commerce  ?*' 

%  See  Voloey,  considerations  sur  la  guerre  des  Turcs.  Coxe, 
T.  ii,  p.  611,  612.  Life  of  Catherine  the  Second,  v.  iii,  p.  291 
•^296.  <*  Leurs  majest^s  imperiales'*  (says  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
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ever,  they  were  concerting  their  measures, 
and  carrying  on  their  preparations  for  open- 
ing the  campaign  with  an  attack  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Turkish  frontier  in  Europe, 
the  Turks  themselves  determined  upon  de- 
claring ^var  against  Russia,  in  the  hope  of 
defeating  the  execution  of  designs  which 
their  good  faith  and  moderation  had  been 
.  unable  to  prevent.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  instigated  by  England  to  adopt  so 
precipitate  a  measure,  or  whether  they  were 
driven  into  it  by  the  danger  which  kept 
on  increasing  every  day,  and  necessitated  all 
the  preparations  for  war,  while  it  left  them 
exposed  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  peace  *• 

Time  alone  had  repaired  whatever  injuries 
the  Ottomans  had  sustained  in  their  recent 
struggles  with  the  power  of  Russia,  for  the 
government   had  neither  inquired  into   the 

ID  his  letter  from  Baktcheserai  in  the  Criinea»  June  1,  1787)  **  st 
tatoient  quelquefbis  sur  les  pauvres  diables  de  Turcs.  On  jetoit 
quelques  propos  en  se  regardant.  Comme  amateur  de  la  belle 
antiquite  et  d'un  peu  de  nouYeaut^>  je  parlois  de  retablir  let 
Grecs ;  Catherine,  de  &ire  renaitre  les  Lycurgues  et  les 
Solons.  Moiy  je  parlois  d'Alcibiade ;  maia  Joseph  ii,  qui  ^oit 
plus  pour  ravenir  que  pour  le  passe,  et  pour  le  positif  que  poor  la 
chii^ere,  disoit : — Que  diable  faire  de  Constantinople  ?" 

•  The  war  was  injudiciously  declared  on  the  24th  of  August 
1*^87,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  so  that  before  the  Turks  could 
act,  their  enemies  were  prepared  for  reaisting  themt 
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caui>e,  nor  sought  out  the  remedy,  of  their 
past  defeats.  ^  Yet  so  great  are  the  resources 
which  the  porte  derives  from  the  population 
and  the  wealth  of  its  dominions,  that,  it  was 
able  to  support  the  unequal  contest  with  both 
empires  during  ,  four  campaigns*.  While 
the  Russians  were  diverted  from  a  co^pent* 
tion  in  the  aiiairs  of  the  campaign  by  an  un^ 
expected  att^k  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes, 
^d  the  German  forces  were  commanded 
by  the  emperor  in  person,  the  Turks  beat 
them  from  the  field  and  even  pursued  them 
seiimtbe  jnto  the  hannat\ :  the  confederates,  how- 
t^im^^  ever^  ultimately  triumphed  over  the  ill-con- 
certed efforts  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  but  wec§ 
prevented  from  accomplishing  their  final  object 
^  by   the  insurrection  in  the  Low  Countries, 

and  by  disturbances  in  the  hereditary  domi-> 
nions  of  the  emperor,  but  more  especially  by 
the  jealousy  which  the  nations  of  Europe  be- 
gan to  conceive  on  account  of  die  increase 
of  power  which  the  two  Imperial  courts  were 
on  the  point  of  acquiring :[;.   The  emperor  was 

♦  «  PouFoit-OQ  croire"  (tayt  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  in  one  of 
hri  fetters  irom  the  camp  before  Oczacow),  <<  que  cet  effl{rfre 
Musulman  dehibre  e(k  pu  mettle  remptre  Russe  dsns  ie  plna 

f  SeeCoKe>  v.  M,  p. 616, 617. 
X  SeeCoxe,r.ii|p,6M» 
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eompelled  by  the  interventton  of  England, 
Holland^  and  Prussia,  to  enter  into  an  ar* 
mistice,  and  finally  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace,  with  the  porte,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
establishing the  territorial  limits  and  the  po- 
litical relations  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  empires  before  the  war.  The  empress 
persevered  in  hostilities,  and  disregarded  the 
threats  of  the  mediating  powers,  whose  ef-» 
forts  were  indeed  broken  by  the  opposition  of 
the  people  of  England  to  the  measures  of 
government ;  at  length,  however,  she  yielded 
to  their  solicitations  that  she  might  accon>- 
plish  the  final  partition  of  Poland,  and  con* 
eluded  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
porta  at  Yassy,  by  which  she  addecj  to  her 
dominions  only  the  steppCy  or  desert,  which 
lies  between  the  Bogh  and  the  Dniester*. 


The^  Ottoniana  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof  ^ 
from  the  «torm  which  was  produced  by  the 
French  revolution  and  convulsed  the  govern- 

*  Mr.  Tooke^s  calculation  of  the  losses  iustained  by  the  bel- 
Iigerents  in  men  and  mpney,  is  rather  curious  than  satisfactory. 
Austria,  he  says,  lost  ISOfiOO  soldiers  and  spent  SOD  millions  of 
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ments  ofEurope  ;  but  the  invasion  of  Egypt 

compelled  them  to  depart  from  their  system 

timu^^  of  neutrahty.     The   French    retained   pos- 

Horins ;  Russia  lost  2OO9OOO  soldiers  and  spent  200  millions  of 
rubles;  while  Turkey  lost  350,000  soldiers  and  spent  250  mil- 
lions of  piastres.  The  history  of  the  war  is  as  follows.  The 
main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  assembled  on  the  banks  of  ^e 
Save,  and  that  of  the  Russians  on  the  Bogh,  in  order  to  open  the 
campaign  with  the  sieges  of  Belgrade  and  of  Oczacow.  The 
Russians  accomplished  their  object,  though  not  till  the  month  of 
December;  but  the  grand  vizir,  by  advancing  with  his  whole  force 
against  the  Austrians,  repulsed  them  with  disgrace,  and  followed  up 
his  advantages  by  making  an  incursion  into  the  emperor's  dominions. 
Chotin,  however,  surrendered,  after  a  brave  defence,  to  the  division 
of  the  Imperial  army  which  was  commanded  by  Prince  Cobourg; 
while  Marshal  Loudon,  who  was  sent  toconunandthe  army  inCroa- 
t|a^reducedPubitza,Noti,  and  Gradi^ka.  In  1789the  main  army 
of  the  Turks,  which  had  crossed  the  Danube  at  Ruschiuk,  was 
defeated,  with  prodigious  loss,  at  Fokshany  and  at  Rimnik. 
London  again  invested  Belgrade,  and  forced  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render. While  the  Austrian  army  took  possession  of  Walla- 
chia,  that  of  the  Russians  occupied  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,* 
together  with  the  fortresses  of  Bender,  Akkierman,  Kilia,  and 
IsaczL  «  By  these  conquests,'^  says  Mr.  Coxe,  v.  iii,  p.  624^ 
^  the  allies  became  masters  of  the  whole  Une.of  fortresses  which 
covered  the  Turkish  frontier,— and  the  three  grand  armies, 
originally  separated  by  a  vast  extent  of  country,  were  rapidly 
<ponverging  to  the  same  point.*'  The  reduction  of  Orsova,  in 
April  1790,  was,  however,  the  only  military  event  which  took 
place  after  the  death  of  Joseph  the  Second,  for  Ijeopold  sliowed  % 
desire  for  peace,  and  the  transactionjs  on  the  Pru8si..n  frontiers 
soon  occasioned  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice.  The  Russians 
continued  the  war  with  cruelty  at  least  equal  to  thdr  success. 
They  finished  the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  Iimael  and  the 
muTfler  of  SOjjDQO  Turkiib  prisoners^    In  ^791  the^  gained  a 
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session  of  that  country  during  three  years ;  ^ 
and  it  was  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the 
porte  only  by  the  victories  of  the  EngUsh^ 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  these  me- 
morable events  are  intimately  blended  with 
the  general  history  of  Europe;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  narrative  could  not  be  pre- 
served without  a  review  of  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  among  the  Continental 
states,  during  a  period  of  almost  imiversal 
hostility.  The  plan  of  the  present  work 
forbids  me  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  and 
further  obliges  me  to  pass  over  without  no- 
tice the  expeditions  which  were  afterwards  a.d.  isoi. 
undertaken  by  the  Enghsh  themselves  against 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria. 

•ignal  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Matchin,  but  as  the 
empress,  accorcUog  to  Mr.  Tooke»  now  began  to  see,  that  her 
TiCtories  were  ruinous,  and  might  occasion  the  loss  of  the  pro* 
vinces  which  she  possessed  in  Poland,  she  authorized  Prince  Rep- 
nio  to  sign  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  grand  vizir,  which 
soon  followed  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Yassy. 
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CHAPTER  L   . 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MANNERS,  ARTS,JIND 
GOVERl^ENT  OF  THE  TURKS. 

National  character.-^ConductcM^red  with  thati^thc  Romans, 
-—^andqf  ih€  Arabs, — Foreign  learning  and  arts  adopted  and 
imitated. — The  Ottoman  sultans  patrons  of  leaming.^^Extent 
and  impeifection  qf  Turkish  knowledge. — Language;'— Litera^ 
ture. — Printing. — Hut^ndry  and  productions. — Mawtfac^ 
tures. — Architecture. — Sculpture. — Painiir^.^^  Chronology* 
— Geography,  — Astrology. — Medicine.'^  Sufgery.'-^Naviga^ 
tion, — Commerce. — Roads  and  travelling, — Couriers.^^Abuse 
of  power. — Evils  of  despotism. — Practicability  qf  imprm?e^ 
Mfint. 

The  character  of  the  Turks,  as  it  has  beenNatJoaa 
observed  in  different  points  of  view,  has  either 
been  extolled  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  or 
reprobated  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.  We 
have  been  invited  to  emulate  their  military 
virtues,  and  to  copy  them  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  we  have  also  beeu  called 
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upon  to  detest  their  undistinguishing  severitj, 
and  to  ridicule  their  efforts  for  opposing  their 
enemies.  Their  government  has  been  envied 
by  Christian  monarchs,  as  pursuing  its  ob- 
ject with  the  fewest  deviations;  and  it  has 
been  decried  by  philosophers,  as  the  exercise 
of  unorganised  power. 

The  genius  of  a  pedple,  and  the  s{»rit  of 
their  institutions,  are  best  kamed  from  the 
study  of  their  history ;  and  the  annals  of  the 
Ottoman  nation  represent  thi»  horde  of  Tar-- 
tars  issuing  from  the  deep  forests  which  skirt 
the  Caucasus,  impelled  by  their  native  turbu- 
lence and  love  of  war;   inflamed  with  the 
thirst  of  universal  conquest  by  the  precepts  of 
their  religion;  terrible  to  their  neighbours, 
but  restrained  in  their  domestic  excesses  by 
veneration  for  the  law,  which  enforces  reve- 
rence for  the  state,  though  it  fail  in  insuring 
respect   for  the   monarch.     For  amidst  the 
most  outrageous  exertio;is  of  violence  against 
individuals,  the  sovereign  power,  the  rights 
of  the  military  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  have  always  been  sacred.  The  maxima 
of  Turkish  government,  like  those  of  more 
polished  nations,  are  rather  the  dictates  of 
caprice  than  the  deductions  of  reason ;  and 
the  soil  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  tho 


ivorld,  wetted  with  the  tears  and  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants,  reproaches  the  legislators 
with  their  barbarity  and  their  ignorance. 

To  describe  with  impartiality  a  people 
among  whom  every  tiling  is  contradictory  to 
our  usages,  though  not  perhaps  more  repug- 
nant to  reason,  requires  a  superiority  to  pre-' 
judice,  a  sobriety  of  observation,  and  a  pa- 
tience of  inquiry,  which  few  travellers  po&- 
aess.  In  the  scarcity  of  information  we  have 
not  hesitai:ed  to  receive,  as  the  authentic 
history  of  an  illustrious  nation,  anecdotes  col^ 
lected  by  chance,  assertions  unsupported  by 
evidence,  and  facts  perverted  by  design*. 

The  national  character  of  the  Turks  is  a 
composition  of  contradictory  qualities.  We 
find  them  brave  and  pusillanimous;  gentle 
and  ferocious;  resolute  and  inconstant;  ac-^ 

*  I  consider  the  ChcTalier  D'OhesoA  as  a  cwtite  bUtoHaoi 
fer  he  is  an  Armenian,  born  in  Turkey,  and  a  tributary  subject 
of  the  Porte.  His  general  detcription  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  of 
tirhich  the  religious  cade  is  the  onty  part  yet  published,  gives  s 
correct  account'  of  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  Turkish 
lUitiod.  Bot-their  morality,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  in  many  in- 
stances represented  nrther  as  it  ought  to  be  \xi  'cohfbrmity  with 
their  religious  precepts,  than  as  it  is  actually  found  to  exist.  Th^ 
passages  of  the  hrem  iflculcating  the  fundamental  virtues  of  nien 
in  society,  bec^sef  they  are  continually  in  the  mouths  of  the' 
T«rki»  acff  asadW  By  D*Ohsson  to  be  deeply  engrave  oft  theii' 
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tive  and  indolent ;  passing  fnmi  devotion  to 
obscenity,  from  the  rigor  of  morality  to  the 
grossness  of  sense;  at  once  delicate  and 
coarse ;  fastidiously  abstemious  and  indiscri- 
minately indulgent.  The  great  are  alter- 
nately haughty  and  humble;  arrogant  and 
cringing;  Hberal  and  sordid:  and  in  general 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  qualities, 
which  least  deserve  our  approbation,  are  the 
most  predominant.  On  companng  theif  li- 
mited acquirements  with  the  learning  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  we  are  surprised 
at  their  ignorance :  but  we.  must  allow  that 
they  have  just  and  clear  ideas  of  whatever 
falls  within  the  contracted  spliere  of  their  ob- 
servation. What  would  become  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  if,  in  imitation  of  the 
Turkish  government,  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state  were  filled  by  men  taken  from  the  lowest 
nknk  in  society,  and  unprepared  by  educa- 

hnrUf  and  so  to  regulate  their  conduct,  as  to  make  iJum  the  mait 
iumMiU  and  the  most  ^charitabk  of  all  the  fu^Jile  of  the  earth. 
(Tabteau  G^ral  de  Pcmptre  Ottoman,  t.  iv,  p.  S02.) 

Foragtiers  indeed  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  describe 
them  al  UfiiTerially  savage  and  barbarous, 

«*  Monstrum  nulla  viztute  redemptum 

A  vitiis," 
on  account  of  the  cruelties  and  excesses  committed  by  the  ^Ir 
diery  in  tine  of  war. 


tion  or  habit  to  discharge  their  important' 
duties*? 

The  Romans,  when  they  had  suhdued  the^tld 
states  of  Greece,  were  not  insensible  to  the^f^^'JJ^ 
charms  of  Grecian  literature;  and  the  hither-' 
to  unconquered  warriors  confessed  the  super 
rior  force  of  science  and  of  art^  The  Romans 
were  already  illustrious  in  domestic  and  mili^ 
tary  virtues,  renowned  for  the  gravity  of  their 
manners  and  the  severity  of  their  practical 
morality :  their  republic  was  founded  on  law, 
and  wa3  rich  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  na- 
tions, though  temperate  in  the  use  of  them ; 
and  if  the  citizens  disregarded  the  produc- 
tions of  elegance  and  taste,  it  was  less  from 
ignorance  of  their  value^  than  from  observing 
in  other  nations  their  fortuitous  connexicm 
with  effeminacy  and  vice.  The  Turks, 
though,  previously  to  their  emigration,  they 
must  have  possessed,  in  commion  with  other 
savage  nations,  a  probity  natural  to  their 
simple  modes  of  life  and  tlie  absence  of  temp^ 
tatiop,  yet  suddenly  becoming  masters  of 
gome  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  earth, 


♦  Leunciavxus  (prooem*  de  pneseati  ^  renun  Turcieanun 
statu)  8ay8>  /<  Est  in  hisce  barbaris  prudeatia  quaedam  mipipi^ 
^arbar^  {aiQ  ex  usui  quam  memorvirtrum  comparata." 


t!hey  soon  rio^d  in  enjoyment  with  the  keen- 
ness of  newly  excited  appetite.     If  the  adop^ 
tion  of  a  common  religion  promoted  inters 
course  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  the  profession  of  jar* 
nng  and  mutually  intolerant  opinions  pre* 
verlted    communication   with   the   Christian 
subjects   of  the   Eastern   empire;    and   the 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  was 
beheld  by  the  conquerors  with  the  same  con- 
tempt as  their  persons.     They  conquered  to 
inherit;  but  they  knew  no  honourable  means 
of  subsistence  beside^  arms,  and  left  to  slaves 
and  cowards  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ^nd 
the  practice  of  the  arts.     The  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  their   empire,  and  the  universal 
propagation  of  their  faith,  were  the  avowed 
objects  of  their  warfare;  and  they  had  con- 
sequently a  sufficient  number  -of  enemies  to 
exercise  their  courage.  The  intervals  of  peace 
were  the  seasons  of  unrestrained  indulgence  j 
but  these  were  too  frequently  interrupted  to 
iallow  them  to   sink  into  effeminacy:  thus, 
th/ey   passed  from   idleness  to   rapine,  and, 
under  different  circumstances,  they  alternate-^ 
ly  exhibited  the  ferociousness  of  barbarian 
pourage,  and  the  vices  of  luxury, 
andofthe      ^q  conduct  of  the  Turks  h*3  b^q  b^en 


<iontrasted  with  that  of  the  Arabs,  who,  after 
extending  their  conquest^  to  the  western 
boundaries  of  Europe  and  Africa,  cultivated 
tibe  sciences  with  success,  and  pre3eryed  a  ray 
of  literature,  which  was  almost  extinguished 
among  Christian  nations*  But  the  Arabs, 
long  belbre  the  age  of  Mahomet,  were  a  po- 
lished and  learned  nation ;  and  the  attention 
which  they  paid  to  science^,  when  they  rested 
from  their  conquests,  was  merely  the  resmnp** 
tion  of  their  ancient  habits. 

The  intermarriages  between  the  Moors  and 
the  Christian  women,  which  it  is  said  Alman- 
Eor  encouraged  in  Spain,  have,  with  much 
gallantry  and  ingenuity,  been  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  that  taste ,  for  literature  which 
distinguished  the  Arabs  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury* ;  but  as  the  same  taste  prevailed  in  all 
the  conquests  of  the  Moors  throughout  the 
thr^e  divisions  of  the  ancient  continent,  and 
as  their  acquirements  in  literature  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  their  arms,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  it  be  not  more  just  to  at- 
tribute the  invention  of  algebra  and  the  im- 
provement of  medicine,  as  well  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  colleges  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,. 

*  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p#  14^ 


Africa,  and  Spain,  where  the  sciences  were  m 
successfully  cultivated,  rather  to  the  refiner 
ment  of  the  court  of  Bagjdad,  and  the  encour 
ragement  whi(;h  learning  received  from  the 
Caliphs,  than  to  the  connubial  happiness 
which  the  Spanish  ladies  conferred  on  their 
unchristian  husbands^.  The  Turks  indeed 
cannot  be  etcused  of  having  neglected  these 
extraordinary  aids  of  science ;  for,  after  the 
giege  of  Nice,  when  the  Grecian  ladies,  in 
the  presence  of  Sultan  Orkhan,  bewailed  the 
loss  of  their  husbands,  the  generous  con- 
queror appointed  honourable  successors  from 
among  the  officers  qf  his  court  and  army,  and 
the  grateful  widows  spread  the  fame  of  hi? 
humanity  over  the  neighbouring  regions-f-. 

The  peculiar  ferocity  of  the  Turk^  has 
been  rashly  attributed  to  the  arrogant  and 
barbarous  dictates  of  their  religion.  The 
leading  features  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
are,  however,  very  much  misrepresented  by^ 
such  expressions.     Mahomet  not  pnly  per-» 

*  See  note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  yolumf  • 

f  Cantemiry  p*  2i.  I  may  also  instance  the  ^on^uql  of  Sultan 
Orkhan-  himseUv  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  fiyzantin^ 
emperor,  and  that  of-  his  son  Murad*  y^ho  married  th^  daughter 
of  the  prince  of  Serria.  See  Mtgoot,  Hist.  Ottom*  u  || 
p-110,  118. 


mitted,  but  advised,  his  followers,  both  ftiale 
and  female,  to  apply  themselves  to  learning.  He 
even  seems  to  have  considered  its  acquisition 
as  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty,  for 
among  his  sayings,  which  were  preserved  by 
his  companions,  is  this  remarkable  one,  that 
"  the  ink  of  the  learned,  and  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  are  of  equal  value  in  heaven*/' 
The  historian  D'Ohsson,  who  had  at  least  as 
good  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  true 
character  of  the  Turks  as  any  other  writer, 
says,  that  the  humanity,  the  beneficence,  and 
the  hospitality,  which,  during  so  many  ages, 
have  been  the  characteristic  distinction  of  the 
nations,  which  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
Islamism,  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  precepts  of  the  koraivf ;  and  though,  from 
a  ridiculous  opinion,  which  still  prevails  in 
Europe,  that  ignorance  is  the  groundwork  of 
Mahometanism,  we  persist  in  considering  the 
Turks  as  rude  and  savage,  not  only  unac- 
quainted witii  the  advantages  of  learning,  but 
jBven  avowedly  persecuting  it  in  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  their  religion ;,  yet  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  Arabs,  a  people   equally  fe-i 


*  Se^  P-Herbclot  biblipthc^uc  Orieotale,  toc.  ^/m,  p-  3|2^ 
f  See  Tab.  Gen.  ^  iy,  p.  301. 
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woared  by  both  Alinervas,  professed  tbe  same 
religion,  and  probably  vnth  more  ardent 
zejil,  as  new  converts,  and  with  stronger  at- 
tachment, from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
first  propagated  in  their  own  country-  We 
know  the  Persians  to  have  Seen,  from  remote 
antiquity,  a  polite  and  ingenious  people;  and 
we  find,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  of  the  Mahometan  arms, 
and  had  embraced  the  religion  of  their  con- 
querors, they  followed  their  natural  bent, 
and  resumed  their  former  Studies,  which  were 
chiefly  poetry  and  the  improvement  of  their 
language.  The.  introduction  of  the  Mahome- 
tan religion  into  India  did  not  diminish  in  any 
degree  the  reputation  of  that  wise  and  inven- , 
tive  nation.  Even  the  Tartarian  prijices,  and 
chiefly  Tamerlane  who  was  a  patron  of  the 
poet  Hafez,  were  so  far  from  discouraging 
polite  letters,  like  the  Goths  and  Huns,  that 
while  they  adopted  the  religion  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquered  country,  they  pro- 
moted the  fine  arts  with  a  boundless  munifi- 
cence*, "  This  prejudice  against  the  Turks, 
absurd  as  it  may  seem,  is  of  very  ancient 
growth :  it  was  first  brought  into  Europe  at 

•  See  Hist,  of  the  Persian  language,  by  Sir  Wiiliam  Jones* 
\7ork*,  V.ii,  p.  325. 
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that  memorable  period  when  letters  began  to 
revive  in  the  West,  and  has  continued  to  this 
day  without  any  diminution.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  that  age  to  look  upgn  every  person 
as  barbarous  who  did  not  study  the  philo<- 
sophy  of  the  old  academy;  and  because  the 
Turks  had  driven  the  Greeks  from  their  coun« 
try,  it  was  inmiediately  concluded,  that  they 
persecuted  even  the  language,  and  learning  of 
that  nation*/' 

*  See  prefatory  discourse  to  an  essay  on  the  history  of  the 
^urksy  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  appendix  to  his  memoir< 
published  by  Lord  Teignmonth*  p.607.~Sir  William  Jon^l 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  this  prejudice,  (which  is  also  sug- 
gested by  P'Herbeloj,)  is  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  Sir 
John  Mandevil,  whose  travels  were  undertaken  in  the  century 
preceding  the  conquest  of  Constantinople;  at  which  time  00 
4?pinion  was  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  the  pursuit  of  knowled^ 
-was  restrained  by  the  precepts  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Man- 
devil  served  in  the.  army  of  the  Saracen  sultan  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  such  intimacy,  as  frequently  to  be  admitted  to 
private  and  ^miliar  conversation.  On  one  occasion  the  sultan 
pronounced  a  severe,  but,  iii  Mandevil's  opinion,  a  juet>  eeampr 
€>n  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the  mannera  of 
Europe  at  that  period.  The  traveller  was  surprised  at  the  ex^ 
tent  and  accuracy  of  the  sultan's  information^  and  naturally  in- 
quired whence  he  could  have  obtained  it.*— ^  Domine,  salva  it» 
verentia,  qpaliter  potcads  ita  plane  hoc  nosceie?  De  hominibot^ 
(ait)  meis  interdum  mitto  ad  modum  mercatorum  per  terra*  ct 
regipnea  Christianonim,  cum  b^isamo,  gemmist  sericis,  ac  aro« 
matibus,  ac  per  illos  singula  exploro,  tam  de  sutu  unpafin 
tons,  de  pontificum  priocipum  ac  sacerdotum»  quam  pnelato- 
rumi  nee  noa  ^quora,  provincias  ac  distinctiooes  evum.    Jgitor 
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The  antiquity  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
its  superiority  to  all  others  in  copiousness  and 
elegance,  have  been  demonstrated  by  men  of 
the  greatest  erudition  among  Europeans ;  some 
of  whom  have  even  thought,  tlrnt  if  the  works 
of  Arabian  writers  were  alone  preserved;  in  the 
otherwise  universal  destruction  of  literature, 
every  kind  of  useful  learning  might  thence  be 
sufficiently  restored.  Of  this  opinion  were 
Clenardus,  Postellus,  and "  Scaliger.  Nor 
will  their  opinion  be  censured. with  extraor^ 
dinary  severity  by  those  who  reflect  upon  the 
progress  which  the  Arabians  have  made  in 
idmost  every  department  of  literature.  The 
excellence  of  the  Arabic  language  is  con>^ 
fessed  by  all  who  are  able  to  comprehend  its 
copiousness  and  extent,  the  precision  of  its 
expressions,  and  the  nipe  distinctions  of  its 
uae^tfiin^s.     Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 

penicta  collocutioiie  no8tra  satis  producta,  egressos  prmcipes  in 
cameram  rerocavit,  ex  quibus  quatuor  de  majerilKis  juxta  no^ 
adrocanSf  fecit  eps  expresse  ac  debite,  per  singolas  divisiones  in 
lingua  gallicana  distiagucre  per  partes,  et  singolanim  noiniiui 
partium»  omoem  regionem  terrae  Afiglkcy  ac  ^dias  Christiaoonini 
terras  piultasy  ac  si  inter  nostros  fuissent  nati,  vel  muito  temporv 
coDTersati.  Nam  et  ipsum  soldanam  audiri  cum  ezs  bene  et 
difecte  loquentem  idioqia  Fnmcontm."-— Mandevi]|  ap.  Hakluyt. 
ap(SS>  p.  45. 
JSkA  ipstance  of  similar  coDdact  is  recorded  by  Timoar  in  hi|  Ii>« 
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richness  from  ilie  testimony  bf  Pocock*  who 
tells  us,  that  to  enumerate  and  define  the  di-' 
versified  appellations  of  a  single  idea  or  ob- 
ject would,  in  some  instances,  furnish  matter 
for  a  volume :  and  in  corroboration  of  his 
assertion  may  be  cited  a  learned  grammarian, 
Ibn  Chalewaih,  who  composed  a  whole  chap^ 
ter  on  the  names  of  a  lion,  which  are  five  luin- 
dred,  and  another  on  those  of  a  serpent, 
which  are  two  hundred.  Firuzabad  mentions 
his  having  written  a  book  on  the  nances  and 
properties  of  honey,  and  says,  that  he  had 
not  completed  his  task,  though  he  had  enu- 
merated upwards  of  eighty.  The  same  au-* 
thor  asserts,  that  there  are  in  Arabic  a  thou- 
sand distinct  names  for  a  sword. 

The  Arabic  language  had  reached  this  state 
of  improvement  rather  by  use  than  by  any  esta* 
blished  method.  Its  historians  relate,  that  it 
was  not  subjected  to  grammatical  rules  until 
the  first  centuiy  of  the  hegira,  when  the  Ca^ 
liph  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  the  fifth  in  order 
of  succession,  a  prince  equal  .  in  virtues 
and  accomplishments  (according  to  Reis- 
kius*)  to  any  whom  Rome. can  exhibit,  ap* 
pointed  Abul  ELswed  £1  Duli  to  compose  a 

*  I^  (iUssertaUone  de  principibus  MohanunedaDis,  qui  aut  ab 
erudidone,  aut  ab  amore  Hteranun  et  Uteratonun,  clarueniot. 
Lipsiae  174^. 
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grammar,  in  order  to  prevent  the  language 
from  becoming  corrupted  in  consequence  of 
its  wide  diffusion  among  nations  which  pro<* 
fessed  the  religion  of  the  koran.     The  Arabic 
dictionary  was  compiled  in  the  first  century 
df  the  hegira,  and  was  gradually  improved 
by  succeeding  lexicographers,  particularly  by 
Firuzabad,  who  has  deservedly  acquired  the 
highest  reputation  by  the  excellence  of  the 
plan  and  the  ability  of  the  execution.     The 
words  are  carefully  deduced  from  their  origin, 
and  not  only  are  their  various  significations 
accurately   described,   and  their  uses   illus^ 
trated  by  passages  from  the  best  authors, 
but  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things 
themselves  are  investigated  into  and  explain^ 
ed,  after  the  manner  of  an  encyclopsedia. 
When  thus  in  the  very  infancy  of  islamism, 
while  the  propagation  of  its  doctrines  and  the 
increase  of  their  empire  were  the  chief  cares 
of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  the  rules  of 
the  Arabic  language  were  so  elaborately  dis-* 
cussed,  and  the  meanings  of  its  words  so  ac« 
curately  defined,  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  a 
superstructure  of  knowledge  should  be  erect-^ 
ed  on  foundations  so  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  value  of  learning  should  be  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  Mahometan  world,  a& 
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soon  as  foreign  conquest  had  secured  intenai 
tranquillity  ? 

The  reign  of  Abulgiafer  Almansur,  the  second 
caliph  of  the  family  of  the  Abassides,  was  the 
epoch  notonly  of  the  restoratioH  of  Arabic  learn* 
ing,  but  of  a  new  direction  and  wider  extension 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  learned*.  The  seventh 
caliph,  Abd'uUah  Almansur,  son  of  Haroun 
el  Raschid,  perfected  the  plan  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  described.  This  illustrious 
protector  of  the  (Sciences  and  patron  of  learned 
jnen,  in  obedience  to  the  precept  of  Ma* 
hornet,  who  orders  his  disciples  to  seek  learn- 
ing though  it  be  in  China,  dii^tched  iii» 
ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  and  his  emis- 
saries to  distant  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting,  from  wliatever  source  and  at  what- 
ever expense,  the  treasures  of  learning  and 
philosophy  which  were  dispersed,  or  hoarded 
up,  in  Persia,  Chaldaea,  Armenia^  Greece^ 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  From  so  vast  a  collec- 
tion whatever  wns  judged  to  be  useful  was 
not  only  translated  into  Arabic,  under  the 
care  of  the  most  learned  of  his  doctors,  but 
illustrated  and  commented  upon  by  them; 

*  AbuFar?.gius  ia  bUt-  d^Tiast.— Leo  Afer,  in  libello  dq  viii« 
^uibusdam  illiistribus  apud  Arabes^  in  bibfia*  Graeca  Joaonit 
Albcrti  Fabriciiy  lib.  6,  cap.  9* 
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so  that  whatever  learning  or  philosophy  the 
Greeks  possessed,  or  whatever  discoveries  had 
been  made  in  knowledge  by  foreign  nations, 
were  transfiised  by  the  Arabs  into  their  own 
language,  and  thus  became  naturalized  among 
them.     Under  such  encouragement,  and  with 
such  ample  means  of  gratifying  the  thirst  af- 
ter knowledge,  learning  necessarily  flourish- 
ed ;  and  Erpenius  asserts,  that  Athens  itself 
could  scarcely  boast  of  having  possessed,  at 
one  time,  more  eminent  scholars,  in  the  de- 
partment either  of  the  eleggnt  or  severer  sci- 
ences, than  Arabia,  in  his  time,  could  pro- 
duce.     It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  application 
of  the  Arabs  to  general  learning  declined  with 
the  power  of  their  caliphs,  arid  though  the 
works  of  preceding  authors  were  preserved, 
the  study  of  them  was, .  in  a  great  d^ree, 
discontinued ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  few 
books  were  valued  or  understood  except  those 
wliich  relate  to  medicine  or  jurisprudence. 

Persia,  whose  tranquillity  was  overturned, 
whose  ancient  language  and  literature  were 
confounded  and  obliterated,  by  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Ambs,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Arabic  language  togetlier  with  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  did  not  recover  from  the  dis- 
orders, which  were  occasioned  by  the  evils 


of  cdnqiiesti  till  the  age  of  Mamum,  when  thu 
governoris  of  the  *  Persian  provinces,  shaking 
off  the,  yoke  of  the  caliphs^  established  ne^ 
dynasties.  The  Persian  language  dwed  its 
rcfstoration  to  the  poets,  who,  by  correcting 
its  in-egularities  and  enriching  it  with  thef 
treasui'esj  of  the  Arabic,  have  brought  it  td 
its  present  state  of  perfection.  Scientific  pur- 
suits did  n6t  accord  with  the  lively  genius  of 
Persia,  so  tntich  as  poetry.  Its  poets  were! 
indeed  sO  nuilierous,  that,  according  to  Re- 
viczki*,  thei*©  is  not  a  province  which  cannot 
boast  of  having  given  bikh  to  some  illustrious 
poet;- but  the  district  of  Firs,  or  Persxat 
proper,  which  gave  its  naine  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  was  unequalled  in  the  numbei"  of 
its  native  poets,  and  the  unrivalled  excellency 
of  their  performances.  The  genhis  of  the 
Persians  was  not,  however,  wholly  employed 
An  so  seductive  a  study :  philosophy  and  the 
^iciences  obtained  some  share  of'  their  titten- 
ticMii  Even  in  the  reigh  of  Chosroes;  one  of 
the  king*  of  Persia  before  the  age  of  Islamismf^^ 
the  writings  of  Plato  tod  Aristotle  were  maider 
£m^\iat  td  the  Persisins;  and  Mohammed^ 
the  son  of  Mahmud,  published  a  compre* 

*  In  ^pecim.  Poei.  Pert.  Vxodobotise,  1^71. 
f  Agaua.  La 
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hensive^  scientific  ^vrork,  in  which  the  pxinf 
•  ciples  of  an  hundred  and  f;wenty  liberal  arts 

and  sciences  were  expkuned. 
t^A        The  Turks,  possessed  of  Arabian  and  Per- 
^^^    aian  literature,  even  at  so  early  a  period  as 
•^imita-  ^j^^j  ^£  ^^jj.  initiation  into  the  doctrines  of 

Mahometanism,  do  not  perhaps  deserve  se« 
vere  reproach  for  having  overlooked,  on  their 
Conquest  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  chaster 
beauties  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  which 
were  concealed  from  their  researdi  by  tha 
obscurity  of  an  unknown  langui^.  IHiey 
indeed  rejected,  as  useless,  the  dogmatical 
knowledge  on  which  the  Greeks  valued  d:ieni- 
selves :  but,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have 
been  previously  instructed,  diey  learned  all 
that  the  Greeks  could  teach  them  of  agri* 
culture,  of  navigation,  of  mechanics,  ^ad  of 
those  arts  which  are  s(ibservient  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  utility,  or  even  of  luxury. 

The  destruction  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  art  is  not  to  be  imputed^  to  the  Turks. 
Soliinan^  says  Leunclavius,  paused  at  Troas^ 
and  adjnired  the  remains  of  stately  edifices 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  irruptioQ 
of  die  Goths^..    Precedmg  irruptions  had  in 

*  Leunclavfu,  Hitc«MhniLTarc«  lib.ir,p.  IDS.  edk.  15M» 
4^ibbon't  Rom.  Hitt  ▼.  i/  chap.  10,  p.  iSL 
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Hike  nlainifer  annihilated  the  celebrated  laboufa 
bf  Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  and  the  Turks  are 
blameable  dnly  for  having  completed  the  wor& 
of  destruction,  by  emplo3ring  the  fragmentd 
of  aniiient  buildings  in  modem  edifices^  or  ibt 
common '  purposes. 

Hie  Turks  are  reproached  with  not  having 
imitated  the  architecture  of  ancient  Greece^    ' 
ftnd  with  not  having  corrected  one  &ult»  or 
Conceived  any  idea  of  ][iroportion,  from  the 
perfect  models  which  they  havB  daily  before 
their  eyes*.     But  a  slight  recoBection  of  his- 
tory  must  convince  us»  that  in  the  capital 
the  Turks  Could  have  found  no  remains  of  an- 
cient Oreek  ardbitecture.     They  have  how-* 
evef  copied  the  most  perfect  model  existing 
there,   and  have  built   all    their    principal 
mosques  in  close  imitation  of  the  catnedral  of 
Sancta  Sophia-f-.     Statuary  and  paintings  it' 

^  Survey  of  tke  Turkiab  ^sofir^t  p.  208. 

t  <<  Ad  buj^s  teinpU  formam  omnia  (crc  Torcsrum  t^h  nmt 
Cpn^^xvftSL*'    ( Bmbequii  £pUt.  i>  p.  27. ) 

*^  If  they  hare  fine  moaqnety  it  it  becante  they  had  a  Sue. 
mpddbefpre. their. eyes,  the  church  of  &|suictt  Sofibia.^  (T««rne« 
fcrt,  V.ii,p!l810 

**  Th^ce  fpcf  evtfi  JWSiifiHSf »  particubrly  ihote  of  Sultiii 
Abxoed  in  tj^B  Higyyinune,  »d  of  Sl^loade,  fhkh  vi  of  ^ 
lighter  cQnstmG^n  (!b^  $M(cu  Sppl|i«;  .tfui  thot^h  built  on  ihf 
plan  of  that  ancient  Qr^  fhm^  tffi  nipaNed  tbf^  model* 
This  modd,  iikked»  it  bx  ^rom  being  a  m^ttcrwpiece/*  (])« 
Tott,  V,i>  p.«S.) 
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is  true,  arc  discouraged  by  the  spirit  of  their 
religion ;  and  to  their  intemperate  zeal  we 
mi^st  attribute  the  destruction,  or  defiau^ing, 
of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  which 
the   Greek  emperors  had  collected  for  the 
ornament  of  the  metropolis,  which  had  been 
spared  by  the  rage  of  &ction  and  the  pillage 
of  the  crusaders*. 
Thtotto-       Though  war  and  conquest  were  the  chief 
patmso"  occupations  of  the  Ottomans,  the  early  sul- 
"'°^*     tans  do  not  appear  to  have  been  wholly  in- 
seivsifaje.to  the  advantages  of  learning.   Sultan 
Orkhan,   in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and 
jhirty-§ix  of  the  Christian  sera,  founded  an 
academy  at  Brusa,  which  became  so  illus- 
trious by  the  learning  of  its  profesfsors,  that 
ptudrats,  even  from  Arabia  and  Persia,  did 
iK>t  disdain  to  become  the  disciples  of  the 

*  <<  On  sait'que  long-temps  arant  la  cfaAte  da  bas-em^re,  let 
firevirc  des  IconoclasteSi  aoutenues  par  le  faoatisme  de  Leon 
I'Isaurien,  tt  du  prince  Th^oph3e»  avoient  port^  lea  coups  let 
pljj^s  funestes  a  la  peibtnre  et  a  la  aculpeure/*  (Tab.  G^.  t. 
It.  p.  457.} 

A  miattte  and  curipus  dcicripdoir  of  the  ancient  ttatuet  de- 
itroytd  by  the  crusaiersj  when  they  took  and  filUaged  Constant 
iinoJiU  in  the  year  ISO*,  is  given  by  NiceUs,  an  historiao  wlio 
held  several  imporunt  offices  in  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperor 
af  the  time.  (Nicet.  ap.  Fabricii  Bib.  Grace.  V.  vi,  p.  405. — 
See  also  Gibboa's  Roman  Historjt  V.  xi»  p.  S3i. ) 
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Othmanidae*.  It  is  remarked  by  their  owrt 
historians,  that  the  monarchs  of  this  dynasty, 
from  Osman  its  founder  to  Ahmed  flitf  Rrst, 
though  they  did  not  all  equally  dliistrate 
their  reigns  by  their  atchievements  and  their 
virtues,  yet  were  all  distinguished  by  their 
erudition,  and  the  encouragement  whiph  they 
gave  to  learning^.  The  Augustan  age  of 
Turkish  Ut:erature  was  the  reign,  of  Soliman, 
surnamed  the  Lawgiver,  the  great-grandson 
of  Mahomet  the  Second  whose  victories 
terminated  the  Roman  empire.  This  jprince 
also  was  a  protector  of  the  Persian  poets. 
Under  his  patronftge  was  composed  thp  po^ni 
on  the  loves  of  Joseph  and  ZelilUta,  the  work 
pf  Noureddinn  Jaini,  which  is  considered 
by  competent  judges  of  oriental  literature  to 
be  the  finest  composition  extant  in  the  East, 
and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  most  polished 
productions  of  Europe.  The  conqueror  of 
Constantinople  was  renowned  among  the 
nations  of  the  East  for  hjs  piety,  his  learn- 
ing, hi^  knowledge  pf  foreign  languages,  -  and 
his  acquirements  in  general  science  It  ii? 
fccorded  in  the  history  of  his  life^  tb^af,  wjicft 

*  CaMcmirtp.  26.  * '  ) 

t  TaKS^fi.  Uji,  p,  478.  -p..         l^ 
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he  entered  the  deisei|:ed  palace  of  t^e  last^  of 
the  Caesars^  he  repealed  an  elegant  and  ap*: 
propriate  Persian  di|ticl^  on  the  instability  of 
t^ifman  grai^deur^ 

•^'  Pcr4e  d«ry  mi^uiif  d  ber  kjar  Kaisar  ankebut ; 
^  Bumy  neabet  mizened  ber  kunbeti  lifradab." 

yht  ^iir  hpidi the  veil  in  thef(alace  o£  Caesar : 

^e  owl  stands  sentinel  <yQ  the  watch-toweir  of  Afrasiab*, 

iphmtian  l^titti^  have,  riptwithstanding^ 
^pre^nted  him  a$  cruel,  jierfidious,  and 
bloody;  widiout  fkijh^  hipanity,  pr  reli- 
gion; and  considering  pie^y  and  jjustice  as 
virtues  belonging  to  the  vulgai;!  He  is  ac^ 
cused  of  hayihg  defaced,  wit|x>j  single  stroke 
of  his  battle-ate,  in  proof  of  his  extraordi- 

*  Caatemir,  p.  102,  note  16,  $ir  William  Jones  translated  these 
fees  ^fiM  Ite  ms  aiipiih^  widi  t)ie  customs  of  eastern  eomtSi 
or  he  would  bate'  fnisenred  in  his  tfansIatio6  the  cfaaniciaristic 
figures  which  coiistititte  t^'chief  |>es!iit3r  of  the  on^in^  firdi 
is  the  cortaiii  whi<^  is  ^read'bdbre  tlie  throne,  or  at'the  entrance 
tf  *e ^hdlof  feisfe,  nHiidi  the (>ai^  draw ttide  when  strangers 
nm  admitted  to  ah  auitcsMDe:  ^ot  hm  the  oAoe  of  cbMbedak([ 
is  assigned  to  ^espkier.  A<«^>  the  miirtiai  maiie»  wfai^ 
)!he  tnneu  of' the  imperial  resicfeoce  announces  tlie  eicningrew' 
iieat,  is  rcpla^'bgr  tb^  scieei^gs  of  tlie  owL  (See  Tab.  Gen. 
i  ii^»  p.  49;  i(or  the  iotrodnctioii  W  iMfr  iiHitet  by  Eitognil,  6ther 
^  Osman^e  First,  at  that  tiiie  gorei^t]^  Angora.) 
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imy  strength,  an  ancient  tnonigiment,  which 
is  still  to  ht  seen  m  the  Hippodrome  of 
Constantinople;  a  brazen  column,  formed  by 
three  serpents  twisted  spirally,  whose  heads, 
spreading  on  the  sides,  composed  a^  kind  oiF 
capital.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Delphi,  where  it  supported  the  famous 
golden  tripod  which  the  Greeks,  after  th0 
battle  of  Pktsea^  found  in  the  camp  of  Mar^ 
donius**  Nor  is  this  the  most  serious*  accu^^ 
satioil  which  is  alleged  agsunst  Mahomet  the 
Second,  on  the  credit  of  popular  aod  jipcer*' 

*  See  GibboBi  Rom.  hist.  y.  xu,  p.  2S9.    <f  The  three  en- 
VWtdMiu  only  of  tlie  tofoau  now  remain;  one  of  the  ieadt  * 
vaf  hrokea  «ff  bf  Mahomet  the  Secoad.''    Daibwqr»  Coo? 
seaotiiiople  aficient  aod  modern,  p.  W. 

'  It  18  curiotts  that  Lady  Mary  Wortlej  MoDUgo*  in  her  account 
tf  ihia  cokunn*  ahonld  deaprilie  the  serpeyiu  at,  at  that  dme, 
%  ^kh  their  moutba  gifiags"  (V.  u,  p.  25a)  par^ailarly  aa 
lynimefort,  w)io  preceded  her  Jbdythip  in  hia  viitt  to  Conatanu. 
|K^9  expressly  says,  *<  ti^  the  remaining  two  heads  were  taken 
^Wf  ia  1700.*'  |[yoL  b»  p,  196.)  He  accuaea  Soipm  Mnrait 
of  ^94ng  biolw  off  the  first  head* 

Lord  ^4^ch  says  (p.  129.),  thaf  «  Sultao  A^wrath,  ooo 
day  passi^i^  this  way,  to  make  im  experiment  of  the  strength  of 
jjb  aim,  beat  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  serpents  vptA  )iis  tofiouZf 
afterwhichhia  fbtloi^eia»in  imitatipp  of  theirsorereign,  destroyed 
the  remaining  two/^  Frofn  t}iese  eXan^^les  it  may  be  seen,  ho\|| 
fitde  the  traditions  of  Cpnstantippnie  are  deserving  of  credit ;  an^ 
they  may  serve  to  guide  our  judgment,  in  detennining  upon  other 
j^gM  which  jrestupovaimiiarteicimoiiy.  .  «) 
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toln;  j^raditioii,  and  in  defiance  of  tbf  testU 
mony  of  contemporary  historiaos. ,  Hisf  yic- 
tory  oyer  the  GreekSi,  and  the  ^ack  .pf  tbeir 
capita},  are  9ai4  \o  liave  l)een  staine4  with 
the  comn^s^ion  of  all  the  crifpe;^  ,whjch  ^n-I 
bridged  cruelty  cou}d  have  suggested. 

JVIr.  Eton^in  his  historjcal  accouii|;of  the 
§iege.  and  |:akjng  of .  Conatan^^oplis,  says, 
*r'tl)at  the  Greeks  who  fled  for  safety  to  the 
church  of  Sancta  Sophia  were,  all  slain,  an4, 
the  church  was  converged  ifitQ  tf  $tohh* 
Three  lf)i|g  day 9  ^n^.  three  long  nights  thp 
air  was  shaken  with  the  cries  of  the  van- 
quished.  1]he  $ultan  \e^fXdi  it  \i\  his.  camp^ 
and  it  lulled  him.  to  sleep.  The  dogs  Fl^l 
into  the  fields  howling  mth  compassion^  or 
leaped  into  the  sea,**  Aft^^  three  days  t^ia 
sultan  entered  the.  city*  ^^  H^  made  « 
sumptuous  feast  for  his  pashas  ai\4  officers 
in  the  holif  temple  of  Sancta  Sophia ;  and 
as  he  ,^t  baiiquetfin^  :he  paused  to  l)ie  killed, 
for  his  diversion  and  that  of  his  gueists,  great 
numbers  of  his  prisoners  of  the  first  distinc-'. 
tion  for  hj^tji,  eminence  and.  learning,  among 
ivhom  were  many  of  the  late  emperor's  re- 
lations; iand  these  f fasts  he  repeated  daily, 
till  he  had  destroyed  afl  the  Grecian  nobi<> 
^tyy  priests,   and  persons  of  learning  who 
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had  fidien  into  his  hancb^*  of  both  sexts^  aad 
of  all  ages*".  •  .    ,  , 

Canteniir,  the  Turidah  hiafcorian,  was 
ignwanl  of  ^tbe  pommimoB  of  tiiese  hor- 
rible enormities  r  and  evm  Gibbon  had  not 
the  advantage  of  oonsulting  tlie  docitmentsy 
whenc»  Mr»  Eton  has<»ll«:ted  tibe  materiab 
£>r  SQ  pathetic  a  pioture.  I  must  confess 
howerer,  ^  that  the  efifecl  of  tlus  history  ,i$ 
sonetvhat  vres^aaed  by  the  knomledge  we 
haye^tb«lrthe»i  church  of  Sanpt^  Sophia  was 
converted  ialQ  a  mosque  on  ihe  Y^ry  day  of 
liie.  conquests  of  the  i^tyf-^  and  that,  ponser 
quently^  the  sukaii  was  not  lulled  to  aleep 
dulling  three  days  'm  his  camp»  while  his 
soldiers  wsnt^  slwghterii^  the  citizens ;  that 
the  chfirph  was  n^t  converted  into  a  stable^ 
or  a  wiine^rhouse ;  ^^nd  what  is  still  more 
f^onsokttory,  that  it  needed  no  purificatioi} 
from  polJiu^Q  by  human  blood^:. 

.It  is  inckod  difficult  tq  imagine,  that  a 
{nind  fiirnished  like  tb»t,of  Mahomet  t|ie 
Second,  which,  in  the  midst  of  slaughter, 
and  the  exultation  of  victory,  could  pause, 

.   J^  Survfy  of  the  T\irkidi  etii|>kiet  P»  145* 
t  SeeTab.  Geii.uiT,p,£SS.    Gifcboo,  t.  xu,}).  2Ml 
^  See  T^  pep.  t,  |]»ie«:.  2,  Ut. ij  ckap.  U  <^ tn|nfie8tigni) 
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{mm  a  generou*  {eeUng,  at  tedectioils  ad 
humiliating  to  imperial  greatnes^^  should 
either  waftttnily  inckilge  in^  the  tuprDvoked 
moideF  of  hii  newly  oonqueied  lobjecti^  or 
in  the  destmctioii  and  motilatiob  of  the  most 
veaeMUe  momimentt  of  antiqija^*^^^ 

A  natuml  cOtM^qoefaot  of  that  hve  of 
kwrning  which  .dtftuigdohed  iMhy.  of  the 
Aral)ian  eahphs  Uid  Mahottietan  potentates 
of  diflfemit  ftkniite,  vt/^  tibe  desire  to  difibse 
and  perpotuob^  kno^^tedg^  hf  ntottiplyii^ 
copies  of  the  yifotks  of  their  mmt  esteemed 
authors,  and  dcrpositing  their  daltections  in 
pubKc  iibrsurieB,  which  they  endowed  with 
fonds  for  tte  salary  of  the  lilmirbns  anc^ 
the  support  Qf  the  odi^es.  The  OKample 
iif  these  princes^  faa^  be^  imitated  by  the 
Ottoman  sultans^  and  by  vimmA  of  th^r 
graiKi  vizirs.  A  medressS,  ^r  college  for 
the  education  of  Madents,  and  a  Hielh 
fthan^  or  lilmnry^  are  considered  ae  append-* 
ftges  indis|)ensab>y  necessary  to  a  jami^  or 

f  The  memoty  of  tlits  cmel  i«haiv  acconfag  to  T0iinif(iN% 
continues  tp  spr^  terror  throagfa  the  Sera^ ;  and  ^  the  (u^ge^ 
dare  not  epter  the  ^dtpheii  gMtieiis,  e?er  fince  Mahpoet  ti^ 
Second  caused  uvtf^  fif  diem  lo  be  ripe  «pi  to  ditctfiR'  l»l|o  tla^ 
eates  ptutdhk  cacufim^^*  (V.  ii,  p^  2^) 
\  «Oifatoa  (y^xii,p*  iU.)  calb  if  ^  im6«,  mihu  fyini9fefi 


]a>03qtte  of  the  fip»t  orddr«    In  the  iMtrppcAis 
pf  the  Turkish  empii^  there  aire  reckoned 
^irtyrfive  public  librai^Sf  &moU9  fikr  tho 
immb^r  nt  their  scarce  ^d  valuable  inaiiii^ 
3cripts;   in  the. least  con^dorable  of  whif^ 
|;he  oqmber  qf  yoliimec  eKC«ed«  a  thouiand* 
The  books  ar^  written  ^itb  grea);  ome^  oq 
TfeWy^m   pi^perf   ^   text  of  each  page  \$ 
jenclpsed  in.aa  Ughly  oroaaf^^ted  ftamiH 
work^  ai^d  tbe  b^^qinjg  <tf  (ach  (^haptet 
pr  sec|iQii  v  ||»lendkily  ittuittiiialttd^.    Each 
yolume,   besides  b^g  bpund  m  morocco 
leather^    Mf  preserved  firom    the  duat  ftn^ 
^oims  by  f^  leathen^  pase,  <m  the  outside; 
pf  which^  as  wdl  as  on  l2ie  edgea  of  tfa« 
leav^  of  the  work  itself,  fbe  tida  )s  ^vf ritteo 
\a  a  U^ge  »nd  jegible  character*    AU  these 
libraries  are  Qpen  to  the  inspection  of  the 
iwblic.    l^ere  are,  b^des,  withia  the  walL^ 
pf  thd  seraglio^  two  ^braries  for  the  use  of 
the  imperkkl  household,  founded  by  Ahmed 
the  Third,  an^d  M\ista4  itie  Jhird,  and  en^ 
riched  with  books  of  their  own  acquisition, 
aad  that  of  aU'their  tniccessors,  obtained' by 
purchase,   plunder,  contribution^   or  confis^ 
catioji*. 

«  Tab.  Gin.  %.  u,  pp.  48P,  49%    The  |mb^  libmy  finmded 
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.  The  Abb6  Sevin,  who  was  sent  by  Lewisr 
the  Fifteenth  mto  the  Levant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coUectingt  liiantfecripts,  was  so  little 
eurious  as  to  desist  froin  making  any  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  these  libraries,  because  some 
perscms  assured  him,  that  M urad  the  Fourth 
liad  burned  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  which 
tkey^oQtained*^  Other  travellers,  relymg  up- 
(m  assurances  equally  undeserving  of  credit, 
have  asserted,  that  in  them  were  preserved 
the  ancient  coU^ctionii  of  the  Greek  emperors. 
But  the  Abb6  Toderini,  a  lettmed-  Venetian^ 
who  occupied  himself,  during  his  residence  in 
Turkey,  excluaively,  and  successfully,  ^ith 
researches  into  the  Turkish  literature,  pro- 
oired  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  impenal 
library.;  among  which  it  appears,  that  there 
are  indeed  Greek  and  Jjatia  manuscripts,  but 
no  trace  of  the  lost  decades  of  Livy,  nor  of 
sach  parts  as  are  wanting  to  complete  the 
works  of  othat  ancient  authors^. 

In  the  public  libraries  at  Constantinople 


UDiJer  Mu»tafa  tjie  Tlijrd,  Ijy  the  ▼ilk  RagUb  Paska,  is  the 
modem;  and  yet  De  Tott  says,  that  Ufcrc  it  there  woe  no  et^h^ 
thing  at  Constantinople.     (V.  i,p.  146.) 

*  Mem.4cl'acad.  degbellwlcttres,  t.vn,p.  3S4.  * 

t  Todorini,  dc  la  Uttcrature  det  Turci^  t.  u,p.  49l«    Paris, 
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thare  are  catalog&es  giving  the  title,  and  d 
short  account  of  ^t^je  subject,  of  each  volume 
which  they  cbixtain :  but  a  inoje  curious  work 
is  a  general  catalogue  executed  on  the  same 
plan,  which  comprehends,  under  the-  name 
of  euami'p  kutnhy  all  the  w^rks  in  Iktem^ 
ture  of  any  celebrity  in  d^' three  learned 
languages  of .  the  country;  the  subjects  (^ 
which  are,  fot  Ae  most  part,  theology,  juris- 
prudence, mfHTftl  philosophy,  medicine,  rhe* 
tqric,«histor5^,»aQd  poetry*., 

if  vffi  e^U  t|e  Tiirks  an  illiterate  people,  £JJ^^ 
it  is  not  bec^itse  learning  is  universally  neg-^^^^^'jjj^^ 
lected  by  ii^itiduais  r^for,  on  the  contrary^  ^"^"^     s 
^(le  ti/^/»a,  orfdtheolo^gical  lawyers,  undergo 
a  long  and^l^bon6u9' course  of  study;  the 
Turkish. gen tlemeni  are  «all  taught  certain  ne-* 
cessary,  and  ev^;ornamenta},  parts  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  few  clifildren,  at  least  in  the  capita^ 
are  left  mthoutsoros  tincture  of  educationrf. 

•  TaU  Qin.  t.  ii,  p.  491.  ^  ' 

t  The  ttuffiet  in  the  wuJbr9ts€t%  or  public  coUefeCf  ^are  coo- 
ducted  with  nonch  ordpr  tod  Qiethed.  I'hey  are  divided  iiiiiA  ten 
claiset  under  the  GOnUDOo.deoofiiiiUitioB  of  itm^  vhaoh  aigufioi 
science  or  knowledge ;  that  is,  grammafy  Utn-forf;  syAtax,  Hm^ 
naAkvf  ;•  logic*  Um-matiniiii  mofeals,  ilwMtdaif  the  sctence  o£ 
allegories,  (which  is  in  the  ftead  of  rhetoric)  awt-medmy  $ 
tVobgj,  ilmJctlamy  or  Um-W^iyi  phtlosophyt  ilm^iwuiki 
Jurisprudence^  ilm-JHihh;  the  koran  and  its  cpsuneiktaries  ilm-- 


It  tiliist  be  ackndirkdgedi  hdi^evef,  that  ihe 
objecte  of  Turkish  atudy^  the  rhetoric  and 
logic,  die  philoflopby  aad  metBUfhymcSi  of  the 
dark  agea,  do  in  reality  mAj  remove  men 
fiirther  frcm  nal  knowlaige^  llbe  instru- 
nentey  without  *wfaich  the  researches  of  the 
acutest  natural  phikMK>pher  wotdd  be  imper- 
iscti  ^te  either  entirely  tinknown  in  Tui^ey^ 
or  known  only  as  childish  playthings  to 
excite  N  the  admiratioa  of  ignorance^  or  to 
gratify  a  vam  cunosity*  Hie  tefescc^,  th^ 
microscope,  the  electrical  madhfaiei  and  other- 
aids  of  sciencei  are  unknown  tt  to  their  real 
uses.  Even  the  compass  is  not  universally 
employed  in  <heir  navy,  nor  are  its  eommoift^ 
purposes  thoroughly  uiiderstood^  Need  it 
then  be  observed,  that  navigation^  astronomy; 
geography,  agricultuie,  diemistry,  and  all 
the  arts  which  have  been^  as  k  were,  created 
anew  since  the  grand  discoveries  o{  the  tw» 

iefiiti  the  onl  kwt  of  the  proplMi  ihhka£ii.  Molt  of  the^ 
works  m  wUdi  thete  tciescei  are  HQdied  are  irrttten  b  1fae< 
Anbic  luigiage,  the  kiioii4«%e  of  whidi  il  lodiipeiitafalr  "^ 
tetutjt  and  can  be  learned  onlf  bf  a  conaiaiit  appGcatita  lor 
sany  ytun*  Tne  private  atndiet  oi  the  cnfldRii  of  the  sinwi 
are  ooDihcted.  on  the  tame  plan' at  in  the  coUaget;  thdae  of 
persona  of  qnalitj  are  confined  to  oriental  htttory,  and  auch 
philotophy.at  U  in  tO{^  in  the  Ottoaan  tvofoc^  (SeeTab. 
Q^.  t«  iiy  p.  4e7») 


last  centttiieas  ve  either  unknowix,  or  pmo 
tifed  oiUy  accoiding  to  a  vicious  and  aal> 
quated  routine. 

The  Turks  pjoiieM,  ijt  their  own  language 

or  in  AralMi:,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotia  wad 

the  works  of  PJatiOy  together  with  innumeolDie 

treatises  on  astrononiy  and  chenuAtrj^asweB 

as  on  astrology  and  alchymy^*     But  tbcf 

have  no  books  calculated  to  advance  their 

progress  in  the  arts^  nor  to  teach  them  the 

rudiments  of  science:  and  a  skill  in  jurisprur 

dence^  founded*  not  on  reason  and  nature, 

but  on   positive  and  imperfect  precept;   a 

knowledge  of  controversy,  and  the  imagine 

ary  capacity  of  ascertaining  with  predsion 

whetiber  Almbekir>  Omar,  and  Othman  wisre 

impostors  and  robbers,  or  the  true  succes* 

aors  of  the  ptrophet ;  the  being  able  to  de* 

temuoe  whedier  it  be  necessary,  on  rising 

from  bed,  to  vaah  the  feet  with  watery  or 

only  to  rub.  them  wkh  the  bareh»id;  though 

in   Turkey  they  are  thought  to  involve  the 

clearest  interests,  yet  attract  from  strangers 

as  little  respect,  as  the  intricate  and  ioexplir 

cable  difficjulli^s  which  occupy  the  ietsure  and 

diatiidb  the  peaee  of  our  own  domestic  sec^ 

taries, 

*  Pcy$«onnel,  r^ponse  a  M.  de  Volney,  pt  14. 


Elementary  knoMrledge,  bo  highly  appre^ 
eiated  by  tiieir  aiicestors,  Mr£e9  already  lost  to 
the  Greeks  before  their  necks  had  bowed  to 
a  barbarian  yoke :  and  it  t^uites  historical 
testimony  to  convince  us,  diat  the  descen- 
dants of  the  people,  whom  we  respect  as 
tiie  inventors  of  all  that  is  exquisite  in  the 
fine  arts,  could  be  guilty  of  so  wide  a  devia- 
tion from  the  principles  of  taste,  as  we  see 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  paintings^ 
the  coinage,  the  sculpture,  the  architecture, 
the  writings,  and  even  the  amusements,  of 
the  later  Greeks.  At  the  period  of  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  elementary  know- 
ledge had  not  revived  in  the  west  of  Europe: 
in  Arabia  it  had  never  existed.  Whence  then 
could  the  Turks  have  derived  it?  They 
looked  around  for  instruction  ;  but  there  was 
no  one  to  teach  them :  and  yet  we  reproach 
them  for  not  having  restored  what  the  Greeks 
had  shamefully  suflered  to  perish^. 

*  The  Greek  prince  Canten^ir  tdli  us,  (p.  99.)  «  We  are 
not  to  imagincy  with  the  generality  of  Christta&ty  that  Greece  ts 
•6  fair  tank  in  bait)^8m»  as  not  in  these  Utter  agei  to  have  pro^ 
iuced  men  Uitk  inferior  to  the  moet  learned  of  her  ancient  eagee:^* 
and  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  a  long  lift  of  periont  who  fioorbh- 
ed  in  his  time,  famous  for  their  leamfag,  doctors  of  great  piety* 
preachers^  divines,  controrcrtisu,  and  philosophers  of  all  the  old 
uDcormpted  Greek  sects ;  Qieo>  whose  doubtfiil  utility  was  touad^ 
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I'he  government  of  the  Turks  has  beeri 
Accused  of  extinguishing  the  light  of  science, 
tod  forcing  their  subjects  to  decUne  in  ra^ 
tional    improvement   afid    mechanical   skilL 
But  I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion ;  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  t6  believe,  that,  virith  the 
single  exception  of  Grecian  literature,  know- 
ledge is   as  successfully  cultivated  and  the 
rules  of  art  as  accurately  observed,  as  on 
their  first  invasion  of  the  metropolis.     The 
minarets  of  Saneta  Sophia,   erected  imme^ 
diately  after  the  conquest  of  jConstantinople^ 
are  of  less  elegant  construction  than  otherii 
of  more  modem  date.     The  early  imperial 
mosques,  built  by  Greiek  architects,  are  in  no 
respect  superior  to  the  later  ones ;  and  men 
ihay  at  this  day  be  found  in  Constantinople 

cd  by  their  parishes,  and  whole  oaiOes  have  Bot  outHved  thai' 
anniversaries.     In  his  zeal  for  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of 
modem  Greece,  he  gives  an  instance  of  the  lathot,  which  out* 
tMLb  even  Blackmore.    **  'the  Greeks,"  said  a  Persian  courtier 
to  iSultan  Mnrad,  **  idio  now  obey  your  sceptre,  werg  anee  our 
lords ^  and  I  have  tkh  day  found f  theyjwtiy  deumied  that  honour. 
I  had  heard  of  their  fame  in  our  historians,  but  never  happened 
td  meet  with  any  one  of  that  natiod  worthy  the  character  for- 
merly given  tbem.     But  it  has  been  my  fortune  to-day  to  know 
a  Greek,  whom  if  the  rest  are  like^  that  race  was  truly  deserving 
as  well  of  our  empire  as  of  your  service.     For  though  I  am  second 
td  none  among  our  countrymen  in  mursc,  I  am  scarce  worthy  tff  h 
talhd  the  scholar  of  this  Gre$i."     (Canteibir,  p.  247. ) 

VOL.    !•  » 
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capable  of  equalling  whatever  monument  yto^ 
erected  by  the  lower  Greek  emperors.  The 
Turks  still  possess  whatever  knowledge  they 
once  inherited :  their  patrimony  is  still  un« 
impaired  in  their  hands:  nor  are  they  averse 
from  improvement.  Their  friendly  reception 
of  intelligent  foreigners  might  be  adduced  a» 
&  proof  of  their  docility ;  and  if  the  i|]^truc^ 
tions  which  they  have  occasionally  received 
from  them  have  not  produced  their  full  e£» 
fecti  it  is  because  the  principle  of  the  im^ 
provement  introduced  wad  never  sufficiently 
explained :  the  work  was  left  im&iidied,  and 
no  successor  was  appointed  in  the  school  to 
continue  the  instruction. 

Tlie  improved  state  of  the  mechanical  art» 
in  Christendom,  where  they  are  cherished 
and  extended  by  the  rapid  communication: 
of  the  discoveries  of  innumerable  professorB 
of  science,  makes  us  regard  with  contempt 
the  condition  of  them  iij  Turkey,  where  they 
are  neither  founded  on  principles,  nor  con^ 
nected  with  each  other,  but  appear  merely 
as  the  fragments  of  a  dilapidated  system^ 
while  their  practice  is  a  servile  imitation^ 
rather  than  a  process  of  art  conducted  by 
any  intellectual  rule.  In  a  country  which  is 
destitute  of  theoretical  or  speculative  know^^ 
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ledge,   we   look  m  vaia  for  architects,   for 
navigators^  for  me^haniciana,  for  agyicultUT- 
ists*     But  it  would  be  rash  to  ptosume  aa 
inferiority  in  their  capacity  from  the  imper- 
fection of  th^r  knowledge;  or  to  conclude, 
that  they  are  so  be30tte.d  by  igi^mqee  aft 
even  to  be  vain  of  it,  and  becauae  they  pos-- 
4e9s  not,  that  they  therefore  despise  foreigxi^ 
improvements*     Though,  indeed,   there  be^ 
lUanting  t}ie  mind  to  guide,   we  mu^t  not 
think,  that  mental  supSariority  would  be  de^r 
pised;    though   there  be.no  judgment   ta 
direct  their  operations,   we   must  not  sup^ 
pose,  that  such  a  director  would  be  treated 
with  neglect.    The  Turks,  on  the  contrary, 
are  deficient  neither  in  capacity  to  compre* 
hand  instruction,  nor  in  docility  to  adopt  it. 
If  we  find  a  skilful  mason,  can  we  suppose, 
that  he  would  execute  the  plans  of  genius 
with  more  difficulty  than  the  rude  coacep* 
tions  of  ignorant  caprice?     If  the  plQiigh<» 
man  can  draw  out  his  furrow,  in  an  uncurv^ 
line,  for  o  quarter  of  a  league,  wQuld  he  uui* 
willingly  pursue  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry?*   If  the  mariiier  have  the  courage 
and  the  skill  to  conduct  his  vessel  through 

*  Do  Tott,  T.  IV,  p.  1 18* 
D  2 
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the  dangers  of  navigation  by  the  mere  in-- 
formation  of  his  senses,  would  he^  become 
less  capable  if  hi«  efforts  were  aided  *by  prin- 
ciple, and  directed  by  science?  If  the  me- 
chanic, with  a  rude  instrument,  can  fashion 
matter  so  as  to  ansWer  useful  purposes,  would 
he  relax  in  his  ingenuity  if  the  difficulties* 
of  kbour  were  removed'  by  better-adapted 
methodic?  Their  aptitude  for  improvement 
is  unquestionable:  the  industry  which  can 
persevere  through  rugged  paths  beset  with 
brambles,  would  move  on  with  increased 
rapidity  over  a  smooth  and  level  road.  Let 
it  not  then  be  said,  that  because  the  Turks 
believe  in  predestination  *  they  necessarily 
resist  instruction ;  nor  let  us  suppose,  that 
because  they  find  their  way  in  the  dark,  they 
must  necessarily  become  blind  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  light, 

Sitch  has  l)eeri,  ^nd  still  continues  to  be, 
the.  contrariety  of  opinion  on  this  subjecti 
from  which  however  we  mjistform  obr  judg- 
ment as  to  the  rank   which  the  Ottomans 

*  **  Pefpctrrally  heated  with  the  fever  of  predestination,  they- 
jfleBpue  whiiteirer  is- dot  ^eeaUe  to  the  manners  of  tlieir  padon  ^ 
the^necessary  result  of  which  is  pride  and  ignoraace."  (De  Totu 
Preliminary  Discourse.) 
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hold  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  that  it  be- 
comes, not  merely  a  matter  of  curious  in- 
quiry, but  of  indispensable  necessity,  to  re- 
view the  progress  which  they  have  made  in 
the  various  branches  of  learning,  to  examine 
into  the  actual  state  of  their  literature,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  elegant  and  use^ 
ful  arts,  and  to  survey  the  establishments 
existing  among  them  for  the  improvement, 
the  advantage,  or  the  convenience,  of  life. 
Candour  will  perhaps  compel  us  to  acknow^ 
ledge,  that,  though  they  be  confessedly  in- 
ferior to  the  Europeans  in  the  severer  sciences, 
which  indeed  have  remained  among  them  in 
the  same  state  of  infancy  as  among  the  Arabs 
from  whom  they  received  them,  yet  their 
Hterature  is  far  from  contemptible,  their 
knowledge,  though  superficial,  is  general ; 
and  though  in  eviery  department  of  art  or 
of  science  there  be  much  to  improve,  there 
is  no  one  with  which  they  are  wholly  unac* 
quainted. 

If  there  exist  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  Christendom  a  sincere  desire  of  introduce 
ing  improvement  into  the  institutioas  of  the 
Turks,  it  is  essential,  that  their  prejudice^i 
be  respected,  however  their  errors  may  be  la*, 
mented.   Let  their  religion  and  their  customs 
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iemain  unchanged;  let  them  but  l>e  taught 
principles,  in  order  to  correct  and  methodize 
what  they  already  know,  and  tiie  great  work 
cff'  civilization  is  performed*     If,  on  the  coih 
.    t^ry^  tlie  study  of  principles  be  neglected, 
or  overlooked,  in  the  eagerness  to  in|7od9ce 
^ivilii:atiqni  it  is  to  be  apprehended,   that, 
instead  of  attaining  the  ohgect,  we  shall  bu!^ 
see  a  second  instance  of  the  desire  of  national 
^provement  givii^  iqore  developement  te. 
vicious  habits^  than  ^  the  9sefi:(I  or  liberal 
arts. 
Urv^H^       The. Turkish  language  ponsid^^d  ii%  i^« 
^eatest  purity,  Hnmixed  with  the  Arabic  or 
^rsian,  is  only  of  secondary  formadan :  it 
wants  the  essential  cli^nicteristic  of  a  piiaur* 
^ive  language,  that  of  beii^  intelligible  u 
itself  luid  reducible  to  its  own  simpel  ^e^ 
inents.     Its  expression  is  soft  Bfid  musical^ 
firisifig  from  die  hannonious  arrangemeiit  of 
the  vowels,  which  are  sp  modulated  in  the 
oblique  cases  and   the  other  inflections,    a^ 
to  decline  gradually  according  to  a  scale  of* 
proportions*.     In  its  construction  it  is  arti- 

*  The  radical  syllables  of  a  word,  or  ^ose  syllnbleif  whtd^ 

"    reaimn  unchanged  through  all  its  inflecttonsi  are  those  alone  ii^ 

which  the  vowels  are  erer  written.    The  vowels  expressed  m 

the  inflections  are  d(epeDdei4  upon  the  ^^fdksai  Towe^  iiBpediatel^ 
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ficial^and  laboured,  and  its  tranypoiitions  are 
more  remote  from  the  natural  order  of  idew 
than  evea  Latin  or  Genneii*,    Its  grammar 


/tttcimv  with  wUch  ^tuef  ue  mact?  to  apcoi4»  copfoiAuriily  to 
tb^se  fbndanieDtal  maacims  of  harmony  which  reguhte  the  pronun- 
ciatioa  of  the  Turkish  language.  This  language  admits  of  eight 
divtmct  Tocal  Mundty  vhich  v^  Ibe  expressed  by  the  ftBowing 
fetters  of  the  Freooh  alphibet^  «» e,  i?,  i^Sf  utPth^tf  their  bar* 
monic  combinations  take  pluce  in  there^tiop  of  fiior  to  ODe>  or  qf 
two  to  one.  Thus  a,  e^  o>  ouf  idate  to  the  vowel  a  ;  and  ^,  i, 
Oif  %tp  to  thtVowd  ^  ;  n  0nd  r  to  the  towd  r  ;  «  and  o»  to  the 
trowel  auf^  and  i  to  the  ifowcI  i  ;  eu  and  »  to  the  Towd  u  c 
vfhidk  the  folloi^og  examples  wilUuffidcntly  ejcplaia : 

Zemafh  time,  iech  winter,  coif  the  ann,  hrulota,  a  cloud,  have 
fespectivejy  in  the  datrre  cape  temdhfl,  iechof  coiof  heulouta  :  tVf 
$,  house*  iafisf,  a  lock,  z^^euth  the  ejre,  jww,  the -fiKe,  have  in  thfc 
dative  ivit  UBde^  gmautif  yu%e.  In  the  accusative  neman  and 
keeh  make  zemane  and  iede;  col  and  touloutf  colow  and  Boulou* 
Jou;  ev  and  Jkilidf  M  and  MliJi  ;  guinfz  and  yuZf  guieuxu  and 
^ytsv.  This  harmony  of  the  vowels  is  chserved  not  only  in  die 
declension  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  but  also  in  the  conjugadoo  of 
verbs,  and  in  the  postpositions :  it  is  evident,  that  without  ao 
^uxuratelcnowledge  of  its  rules,  the  reading  or  pronunciadon  of  * 
the  Twfctsh  laog)|^ge*  must  present  only  intricacies  and  diiEcul- 
ties. 

*  An  example  from  familiar  conversion  will  shew  the  diiE- 
culty  of  Turkish  cppstruction  : 

Sana  gmH  iimtfen  adem^n  mrdesera  Avhrnii^ 

Tibi,  adesto,  non  dioentis  hominis  post  (tergum^ne  cadas. 

A  general  rule  of  construct^m  is  to  pbce  the  word  governed 
before  the  governing  word ;  the  nomini^ye  at  the  beginnmg  of  a 
phrase,  and  the  verb  at  the  end ;  the  adjective  before  the  sub*, 
standve,  a|id  th(  o)>ii^  ^»ses  t)<)fere  the  word  on  which  they 
^iependf 
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is  comt^ed  with  such  art  as  to  appear  the 
result  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  language,  and  seems  fbrmed 
rather  from  the  ireasonings  of  philosophexs 
than  the  casual  combinations  of  a  rude  and 
savage  race*. 

The  Turkish  language  discriniinates  with 
great   nicety  between   certain  and   positive 
knowledge,   or   only  conjectural  and   unaur 
thenticated  information,  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  event  or  ah  action.     One 
of  the    tenses   in    the   conjugation   of  their 
verbs  supposes  in  the  speaker  an  absolute 
and  precise  knowledge  of  Ae  truth  of  his 
assertion,  unrestricted  in  any  of  its  relations 
by  doubt   or  uncertainty:    ^f,   on  the  con- 
trary, the  knowledge  of  the  fact  be  merely 
acquired  from  report,  and  though  supported 
by  testimony  or  its  own  probabihty,  be  not 
known  to  the  speaker  from  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses  or  experience,  he  expresses, 
by   a   different   inflection,   the   modjficatioi) 
with  which  his  report  is  to  be  received.     I 
think  it  not  unreasonable  to  presume  from 
this  peculiarity  in  their  language,  that  the 

*  See  El^nienff  de  la  langae  Turquei  par  le  pere  Viguitfr,  p. 
Pf-  Constantinople,  1790. 
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primitive  Turks  felt  the  same  reverence  for 
truth  as  the  Tartars  and  the  Huns  from 
whom  they  descended,  and  whose  inviolable 
attachment  to  this  fundamental  virtue  is  30 
highly  celebrated  by  historians*. 

The  common  Turkish  language,  though 
sufficiently  copious  for  the  purposes  of  or- 
dinary intercourse,  is  defective  in  terms  of 
art,  and  expressions  adapted  to  philosophi- 
cal ideas. 

The  natural  barrenness  of  their  language 
was  not,  however,  the  only  cause  that  the 
Turks  borrowed  so  freely  from  the  Arabians 
and  Persians.  When  the  religion  and  lan- 
guage of .  Mahomet  were  spread  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia,  it  became  a  fitshion  for 
the  poets  of  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Mauri- 
tania, and  even  of  Tartary,  to  write  in 
Arabicf.  The  Persians  and  Turks  have  re^ 
oiprocally  enriched  and  improved  each  other^s 
language;  and  as  the  Persian  language  wa3 
cultivated  and  spoken  by  the  Ottoman  sul-^ 
tans,  so  the  princes  of  Persia,  and  especially 
the   femily   of  Sefi,   adopted   the  Turkish, 

f  See  Sir  William  Jones's  discaune  on  the  Tartan.  Worki, 
V.  i,  p.  65. 

I  See  Jones's  Essay  on  the  poetry  of  the  Eastern  nftipus. 
Works>V.iv,p.538. 


^hich  still  continueis  to  be  the  language  of 
th^ir  courts, 

'     The  written  Turkish  languagSi  from  the 
IBii^ture  of  unnaturalize  exotics,  necessarily 
exhibits  the  harshnesses  of  pedantry :  but  ^e 
)aiiguage,  as  spoken  in  good  company  hy 
men  of  learning,  even  by  those  accustomed 
to  th«  study  of  the   Persian  and  Arabian 
<iialect»i   is  free  from  tliose  forced  turns  of 
expression  which  are  admitted  into,  and  eveo 
admired  in,  compositiim.     Men  of  the  great« 
est   erudition,   when   conversing  with   their 
^families   or  their   friends,   instead  of  those 
revolting  difficulties  which  seem  to  indicate 
a  barbarous  idiom,  not  guided  by  rules  of 
principles,  adopt  a  language  full  oi  duums^ 
whedier  considered  as  to  the  delicacy  and 
nicety  of  |t»  ei^pressions,  or  tlie  mcyestic 
fulness  and  regulated  cadence  of  its  sounds. 
No  language  is  iadeed  better  suited  fw  cok 
ioqtiial  purposes ;  but  it  19  from  the  convert 
sation.  of  polished  3ociety  alone,  that  a  cleari 
just,  ami  precise  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
genius  of  the  gennine  Turkifldi  language. 

The  Turks,  the  4rabs,  and  the  Persians 
use  characters  fundam^itally  the  same  to  re? 

♦  Sec  Jpncs's  Hiitory  of  the  Pcr^  langw|g«^  V,  %  ^,  328, 
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piesent  their  difiereat  languages ;  but  tha 
mere  knowledge  of  these  common  charactens ' 
by  HQ  means  enables  the  Arab  or  the  Peiv 
moi  to  pronounce,  or  to  connect  them  tor» 
^ether  in  a  Turkish  manuscript,  if  be  be  not 
previously  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  the 
^rms  of  this  latter  language.  The  contii^ued 
amiss)oii  of  the  points  sind  stops ;  a  ^single 
W0rd  of  which  the  letters  ^-re  s^mrated  witihh 
put  even  any  regard  to  the  syllables ;  ^^everal 
word^  of  difierent  or  contradictory  meaning 
united  and  confounded  90  as  to  appear  b^ 
one  wold ;  the  vo\|rels  freqaeiitly  supppessh 
edr,  or  wh^ci  written,  not  having  a  oonstant 
sowS^dy  or  ev^i  ponstantly  the  pow^  of  a 
vowel;  t^  some  tbaract^r  employed  toesh  . 
pi^i$s  iKinsoiSAnti  which  larave  not  the  least 
smak^,  aaotd  are  perfectly  distinct  in  ^heur 
pronunciation  :r-i|udi  £|.re  the  difficulties  whioh 
embarrs|S9  and  discpurage  the  student  in  his 
first  attempt^  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
Tuddsh  letters;  but  the  Turk,  in  reading 
his  rnqtherrtongwe,  or  the  stranger  lyho  has* 
familiarized  himself  with  the  language  of 
coavei^tion,  discovers  readily,  and  almost 
without  effort,  the  vowels  which  toe  omitted, 
fixes  the  variable  pronunciation  of  the  writ- 
ten vowds  ^nd  ti^  consonants^  jre<funit;es  % 
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tennination  which  is  often  separated  from  the 
principal  word,  distinguishes  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  several  expressions  which 
appear  to  be  connected  together,  marks  the 
different  members  of  a  period,  though  it  be 
not  divided  by  stops  or  points,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  arrangement  of  a  discourse. 
On  the  contr?iry,  when  he  peruses  the  more 
laboured  compositions,  which  are  enriched 
with  pure  Arabic  or  Persian  words,  and  some- 
times even  with  whole  sentences,  he  pauses 
not  only  to  collect  the  meaning,  but  the  true 
pronunciation,  of  the  words :  he  feels  the 
same  difficulty  which  the  Arabs  and  Persians 
experience  in  reading  Turkish,  and  he  hesi- 
tates>  and  deliberates  as  he  proceeds.  Hie 
mere  reading  of  the  characters  employed  by 
these  three  nations  pre-supposes  therefore, 
without  distinction  of  nations,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  their  respective  idioms*. 

*  The  characters  of  the  English  alphabet  are  inaufficient  to 
express  the  various  sounds  and  powers  of  Turkish  vowels  and 
consonants,  which,  though  only  twenty-eight  in  number,  possess 
thirty-six  distinct  sounds.  They  may  be  sufficiently  represented 
by  means  of  the  letters  of  the  French  alphabet,  partly  in  cotifor* 
mity  with  the  usual  French  orthography,  and  pardy  according  t^ 
a  conventional  modification  of  them.  The  necessity  for  such  ao 
extension  of  their  powers  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered^ 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  mark>  by  any  character  known  in 
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'  Mr.  Eton  says  "  it  is  astonishing  that 
they  have  nor  perfected  their  alphabet :''  but 
this  reproach  does  not  justly  attach  to  the 
Turks;  they  have  adopted  the  Arabian 
alphabet,  which,  for  ages  before  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Turkish  nation,  had  been  found 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  science  and' 
literature.  The  oriental  scholar  will  excul- 
pate the  Turks  from  the  charge  of  being 
farther  removed  from  perfection  in  their" 
alphabet  than  any  other  nation,  and  will  not 
expect  from  them^  an  effort  to  improve  it.* 

X 

fiuropcy  tbe  pcWer  bf.the  letter  altiy  which  Mcninski  attempts  ta 
explain  by  desctibbg  it  as  the  bleating  of  a  calf:  <*  vox  vituli 
autrcm  rocantiB.V  In  the  Turkish  alphabet  there  are  five 
vowels,  and  of*  these,  two  only,  elif  and  aitif  are  always  and 
whh6ut  exeeptidn*  vowels ;  and  so  variable  are  their  powers  that 
both  of  them  are  made  to  express  bo  less  than  jeight  distinct 
sounds.  Vav  and^^^  when  employed  33  consonants,  are  like 
our  v.and  y^  but,  ^  vQ>^els,  they  are  each  susceptible  of  four 
distinct  sounds.  Ac  sometimes  expresses  aot  e  and  sometimes 
at  or  et.  The  consonants  themselves  are  of  so  unfixed  a  nature^ 
that  the  letter  ir/* represents  either  yP,'^,  ^114,^,  nasal  n^  or  «. 

♦'See  Survey  0!^  the  Turkish*  empire,  p.  212.  I  venture  xm 
pvonouncethat  De^ott,  though  he  resided  twenty-three  yefirs.ii» 
Turkey,  and  \|ras.abte  to  express  himself  in  Turkish  with  tolerable 
fluency,  yet  possessed  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
gua^fe.  Jli^  pr  ^iciency  may*  be  judged  of  by  his  own  dedarations; 
an. I  thi'ie  are  many  oriental  scholars  in  England,  who  will  easily 
detect  the  i;  Tio/i.r'Ce  or  th  ?  exa2^ge»^tion,  of  the  following  pas- 
sages.— «  V\  hen  the  waole  life  of  a  map  is  scarcely  sufficient  tm 
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nteraterew  A  cn&d^  deeply  versed  in  oriettts^  ^taratttte^ 
ha^  proDQonced  the  languages  of  Asia  to  be 
no  les»  suited  to  poetry  than  tl^  ^mus  of 
the  inhabititots^  The  three  kamed  kn-* 
guages  of  western  Asia^  while  they  differ  es*- 
sentially  fr<Hnl  eaKrh  other  in  their  Ibrmation 
and  the  otder  of  their  construction^  are  all  dis-^ 
tinguished  by  a  peculiar  character  of  beauty. 
The  Persian  OKcels  in  sweetoess^  aftd  melody : 
the  Arabic  in  co{m>usne3s  and  strength  :  the 
Turkish  ift  gravity  and  dignity.  The  first 
seduces  and  delights^  the  second  is  mOre 
vehement  in  its  expression,  and  rises  to  great- 
ec  sublimity;  whilst  the  third  attains  and 
supports  a  gracefiil  elevation.  The  Persian 
is  more  fit  for  the  expression  of  dalliance  and 
•    love :  the  Arabic  for  heroic  poetry  and  the 

Icara  to  read  well,  Uttle  time  remains  to  dkoose  wha^  he  shall 
read  for  his  instruction  and  advantage.**  (V.  i,  p»  9.)  •<  No' 
care  can  effect  the  improvement  of  the  Turks^  while  the 
difficulties  of  their  language  confine  all  their  learning  to 
reading  and  writing.**  (V.  u  p*  146.)  D'Ohssopi  a  pro^ 
fessed  oriental  scholar^  in  speaking  of  the  Turiush  language, 
and  the  diScnlties  of  learning  it,  observe^  that  **  an  appIU 
cation  of  four  months  Is  sufficient  for  learning  both  to  read  and 
to  write  lU  the  Turkish  orthogr^hy  being  muck  more  simple  and 
more  conformable  to  the  pronimdation  thaa  either  the  French  or 
the  English."  See  Tab-  Gen.  t.  ii,  p.  474.  See  also  Sir  W. 
Jones's  opinion  on  this  suljett  in  the  <<  dissertation  s«r  la  Uttera- 
ture  orientale.    Works,  V.  v,  p.  525,  526. 
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big^r  kinds,  of  eloquence  t  the  Turkish  £oc 
didactic  and  historical  compositions^. 

It  is  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  ihe 
fundamental  difference  of  chaxactec  observe 
able  in  the  histqry  of  the  two  most  celebrated, 
batjons  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mansi  is  also  discoverable  in  the  peculiarities 
of  their  respective  languages*!*.  Latin  wbb 
the  language  of  a  people  chiefly  conversant 
in  war  and  public  business,  and,  therefore^ 
it  is  in  its  genius  averse  from  the  use  of  those 
compound  word9  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
language  of  the  Greeks.  The  habitual  oc* 
cupations  of  the  Greeks,  a  people  of  great 
ingenuity  and  Uvely  imagination,  were  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  the  principles  of 
the  elegant  and  mechanical  arts,  which  must 
necessarily  occasion  a  multipUcity  of  com- 
pound terms ;  whereas  a  language  more  de* 
void  of  artificial  combinations  was  better 
adapted  to  those  civil  and  military  trans-  . 
actions  which  constituted  the  highest  em* 
ployment  of  the  .Roman  people*  A  similar 
characteristic  difference  may  be  observed  not 
only  in  the  language,  but  in  the  disposition 
and  manners,  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  indeed  remarks, 

*  Sec  Poe».  Ajiat.  Comment.  1.  i,  c.  i,  pr36CX 
f  De  Augni.  Sclent.  Ti»  i. 
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that  our  lahgtiage  is  deficient  in  those  tfom*' 
pound  words  which  are  very  frequent  and' 
forcible  in  the  Turkish*  The  remark  has 
been  even  praised  for  its  justness*  J  though 
to  me  *it  appears  inaccurate,  not  less  in  it^ 
character  of  the  English  language,  which  \s 
rich  in  compound  expressions,  than  of  the 
Turkish,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  great 
simplicity  of  all  its  words  which  are  really 
of  Scythian  extraction.  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu, whose  knowledge  of  the  Turkish 
idiom  must  be  estimated  less  from  her  own 
report  than  from  the  contradictory  evidence 
contained  in  her  writings,  was  not  capable 
df  discriminating,  in  the  Turkish  composi- 
tions of  which  she  has  given  translations, 
the  native  from  the  foreign  expressions ;  and 
Sir  William  Jones's  opinion,  decisive  as  it 
must  be  on  <}uestipns  of  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian literature,  can  scarcely  be  considered, 
in  the  present  instance^  as  coinciding  with 
hers,  for  his  notice  of  it  is  slight,  and  ap- 
parently introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
suggesting  an  amendment  of  some  expres- 
sions in  her  translation.  I  venture  therefor^ 
to  oppose  to  it  my  own  imperfect  knowledge 

*  See  Essay  on  the  poetry' of  the  eAstern  natioos.    Jones'» 
Works,V.  iT,p.5iS, 
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of^  oriental  literature,  which  is  little  bWded 
ivith  either  Arabian  or  Persian ;  and  it  is  of 
the  unmixed  Turkish  language  that  I  niean 
to  speak,  when  I  assert  the  simplicity  of  its 
expressions. 

The  polite  literature  of  the  oriental  nations, 
whether  considered  in  the  original  compo^ 
sitions  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians,  or  in 
those  of  the  Turks,  which  are  modelled  from 
them  with  such  scrupulous  fidelity  as  to  ap- 
pear mere  translations,  is  not  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  our  rules.  European  writers  prin** 
cipally  study  ease  and  perspicuity.  They 
copy  nature  rather  in  her  habitual  opera- 
tions^  than  in  her  occaaonal  excentricities« 
In  European  poetry,  those  figures  or  meta- 
phors which  are  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  or  illustration  must  be  sparingly 
used,  must  be  unforced  in  their  application^ 
and  demonstrate  genius  in  selecting^  rather 
than  diligence  in  discovering,  or  difficulty 
in  appropriating,  them;  The  Asiatics,  on 
the  contrary,  impelled  at  pleasure  by  the 
Ciapricious  wantonness  of  a  luxuriant  imagi- 
nation, form  the  most  heterogeneous  combi- 
nations,  and  bring  the  most  remote  and 
discoithait  imagery  into  a  reluctant  unioir 
m   their  compositions.    The  djstmguishin^ 

VOL.  I.  s 
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features  of  the  Asiatic  style  must  of  course 
be  so  modified,  by  a  translation  into,  lan- 
guages so  ill-adapted  as  ours  to  their  expres- 
sion, that  hardly  any  idea  can  be  formed 
of  their  characteristic  peculiarities.  The 
sumptuous  variety  of  the  diction,  the  subtle 
texture  of  the  phrases,  the  elaborate  dispo- 
sition of  the  words,  are  lost  in  the  transmu- 
tation. Nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  langu- 
age the  only  requisite  to  a  competent  judg- 
ment of  oriental  poetry  :  the  European  must 
carry  to  the  perusal  the  views  and  the  senti- 
ments of  an  Asiatic.  Indeed  when  all  the 
sources  of  poetical  imagery  are  so  essentially 
diiFei-ent  from  those  of  Europe,  it  must  be 
rash  in  any  one  to  attempt  a  criticism  on 
the  subject,  unless  he  have  previously  in- 
structed himself,  by  experience  or  by  study, 
in  the  natural  history  of  Asia,  the  modes  of 
iife  of  the  Asiatics,  their  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  and  the  chief  events  of  their 
history ;  to  all  which  such  frequent  allusions 
are  made  by  their  poets  and  historians. 
Without  this  knowledge  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  more  recondite  beauties,  the  intuitive 
ob^ryance  of  which  exalts  the  interest  aSid 
multiplies  the  charms  of  poetical  composi- 
tion, must  entirely  disappear.    Whep  it  is 
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recollected,  that  the  Asiatics  live  in  a  coun«^ 
try  abounding  in  productions  and  pheno-' 
mena  which  are  in  a  great  degree  confined 
to  their  own  continent,  and  that  not  only 
the  properties  of  nature,  but  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  people,  differ  so  essentially 
from  those  which  our  peculiar  civilization 
has  introduced  among  us,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, thfit  many  images  ^which  are  distinct 
to  them,  may  appear  confused  to  us;  that 
what  they  deem  apt  and  familiar,  we  may 
think  incoherent  and  remote;  what  they 
prize  as  bold,  we  may  consider  rash ;  what 
they  admire  as  accurate,  regular,  gay,  or 
sublime,  we  may  reject  as  extravagant,  ab* 
rupt,  luxuriant,  or  hyperbolical.  A  conn 
parison  which  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
poetry  is  that  of  the  slender  form  of  a  young 
girl  with  the  box-tree,  which,  to  those  who 
have  formed  their  idea  of  this  tree  from  the 
stinted  shrub  which  creeps  round  the  borders 
of  a  parterre  in  English  gardens,  must  ap- 
pear unnatural  and  ridiculous,  ^ough  highly 
appropriate  to  the  Asiatics,  who  see  it  rise  in 
their  forests  into  the  most  graceful  and  de- 
licate proportions*,     Amriolkais,  an  Arabian 

*  See  Foei*  Afht«  commeBt.  m.rL    Jo^ei^a  worki,  V.  Sr 
p.  4S9. 
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poet,  describes  "  the  taper-  and  delicate 
fingers  of  his  mistress,  sweetly  glowing  at 
their  tips,  like  the  worm  of  Dabia  creeping 
in  the  sand/'  .  But  who  can  understand 
these  allusions,  unless  he  be  informed,  that 
it  is  a  general  custom  with  the  women  in  the 
East  to  tinge  the  extremities  of  their  fingers 
with  a  dye  called  henna^  and  that  hence 
arises  the  propriety  of  comparing  them  with 
the  crimson  head  and  long  white  body  of 
the  sand-worm  ? 

^*  Many  of  the  Eastern  figures  are  com- 
mon to  other  nati<Mis,  but  some  of  them 
receive  a  propriety  from  the  manners  of  the 
Arabians  who  dwell  in  plains  and  woods, 
whidi  would  be  lost  if  they  came  from  the 
inhabitants  of  cities :  thus,  the  dew  of  li^ 
heralittfj  and  the  odour  of  reputation^  are 
metaphors  used  by  most  people,  but  they 
are  wonclerfuUy  proper  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  have  so  much  need  of  being  re-«- 
freshed  by  the  dews,  and  who  gratify  their 
jense  of  smell  by  the  sweetest  odours  in  the 
world/'*  Some  of  their  similitudes^  which 
are  drawn  from  natural  objects,  even  Euro- 
peans must  confess  to  be  just  and  elegant. 

r 

*  See  Essay  on  the  poetry  of  the  Eastern  natioM*    Jones '» 
works»  V,  ir,  p.  530, 
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Hafez,  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Shsd^ 
i^)eare^s  Romeo,  compares  the  ringlets  of  hb 
mistress  to  the  night,  and  her  cheeks  to  the 
morn.  "  She  shines  through  the  darkness 
of  the  night  like  the  lamp  of  the  reUgious 
solitary/'  The  blue  eyes  of  a  beautiful 
woman  bathed  in  tears  remind  the  Per- 
sian poet  of  a  violet  dropping  with  dew. 
They  are  not,  however,  so  correct  in  all 
their  allusions,  for  as  they  eagerly  catch 
at  objects  of  comparison,  they  often  employ 
those  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  general 
similitude;  as.  Hafez  resembles  the  down 
forming  about  the  lips  of  a  beautiful  youth, 
to  the  houris  of  Paradise  sitting  round  the 
fountain  Salsabil. 

In  love-poetry  they  delight  in  similitudes 
taken  from  nature.  They  compare  the  curl- 
ing locks  of  their  young  girls  to  hyacinths, 
their  cheeks  to  roses,  their  eyes,  sometimes, 
because  of  their  colour,  to  violets,  and,  some- 
times, because  of  their  sweet  languor,  to  nar- 
cissuses, their  teeth  to  pearls,  their  breasts  to 
pomegranates,  their  caresses  to  wine  and  to 
honey,  their  lips  to  rubies,  their  stature  to 
lofty  shoots,  their  face  to  the  sun,  their  hair 
to  the  night,  their  forehead  to  the  dawn,  and 
the  girls  tliemselves,  from  their  graceful  atti- 
tudes and  motions,  to  antelopes  and  fawn[S*. 

^  See  Poet.  Aitat.  Comment,  cap.  wi 
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It  would  be  a  task  of  no  difficulty  to  select 
from  the  works  df  the  oriental  poets  instances 
of  all  those  beauties,  whether  of  sublime  des* 

•    cription   or   of*  delicate  allusion,   which  we 
admire  in  our  best  writers.     Both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Orientals  describe  the  beauties  of 
nature,  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  with 
a  vivacity  which  equals  the.  original.     They 
both  drew  from  this  source,  instead  of  catch- 
ing ideas  from  reflection ;  and  both  possess- 
ed, in  a  high  degree,  that  fertile  invention, 
th^t  creative   genius,  which  is  the  soul  of 
poetry.     If  the   observation   be  just,   tha^t 
whatever  delights  the  senses  must  please  in 
description,  and  that  in  describing  what  is 
agreeable,    agreeable   words   present   them- 
selves of  their  own  accord,  it  is  not  surpri- 
sing,  that  poets,   surrounded   with  all  the 
luxuriance  of  nature,  under  the  influence  of 
an   ardent  imagination,    should    sometimes 
transgress  those   limits^  wliich  the  severity 
of  European  criticism  has   prescribed  even 
to  the  flights  of  poetipal  enthusiasm. 

Hafez,  in  a  strain  of  extravagance  which 
the   wildest  passion   of   love   can   scarcely 

,  justify,  says  to  his  mistress ;  **  If  I  might 
sleep  for  ope  night  on  thy  bosom  I  would 
fftrike  the  h^yens  tbeniselves  with  my  lofty 
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he^ :  I  would  break  the  arrows  in  the  hands 
of  Sagittarius;  I  would  snatch  the  crown 
irom  the  head  of  the  moon :  I  would  trample 
on  the  globe  of  the  earth  with  the  foot  of 
arrogance,  and  would  ascend  in  the  pride  of 
my  strength  to  the  ninth  heaven.  But  if, 
when  there,  I  possessed  thy  beauty,  if,  in 
heaven,  I  could  resemble  thee,  lovers  deisti- 
tute  of  help  would  pray  to  me  for  protection, 
and  wretches  worn  with  care  should  receive 
from  me  relief/^ 

In  some  of  the  countries  where  the  Per- 
sian language  has  been  adopted  for  works 
of  literature,  and  the  Persian  models  have 
been  imitated,  tiie  imitators  have  far  out- 
stepped the  boldest  strides  of  their  proto* 
types.  A  poet  of  India,  in  addressing  a 
Mogul  prince,  used  the  following  bombastic 
expressions:  -"  Whenever  thou  pressest  the 
ba.ck  of  thy  swift  courser,  the  affrighted 
earth  begins  to  tremble,  and  the  eight  ele* 
phants,  the  columns  of  the  world,  bend  un- 
der the  weight  of  thy  ascent.**^  Beniieri,  an 
European,  who  was  physician  to  the  prince, 
and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  near  his  per- 
«j8on  at  the  time,  advised  his  highness  to  ab- 
stain from  an  exercise  so  prejudicial  to  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  who  must  neces- 


aarily  feel  cdarm  at  such  a  frequency  of 
jearthquakes.  '^  You  are  in  the  right/^  re« 
plied  the  prince,  ♦'  and  it  is  indeed  for  their 
sakes  that  I  generally  prefer  taking  the  air 
in  a  palanquin/'  * 

Personification,  and  that  of  the  boldest  kind, 
}s  the  figure  in  which  the  Asiatics  principally 
delight.  In  their  writings  every  natural  object 
assumes  the  powers  and  Acuities  of  rational 
}:>eings..  Flowers,  trees,  and  birds  discourse 
femiliarly  together :  the  meadows  laugh,  the 
woods  sing,  the  heavens  are  glad.  The  rose 
conmiissions  the  zephyr  to  bear  her  message 
of  love  to  the  nightingale,  and  the  enamoured 
nightingale  warbles  back  his  affection  for 
the  rose.  Not  pnly  such  abstract  notions 
las  beauty,  justice,  joy,  and  sorrow,  are  em- 
bodied, but  even  the  scimitar  of  a  conqueror, 
studded  with  diamonds,  addressing  itself  to 
the  moon,  says,  ^'  thou  art  my  crown ;  and 
to  the  pleiads,  you  are  my  garment/'  Thus 
the  immensity  of  nature  is  but  as  a  vftst 
theatre,  in  which  every  thing,  however  re-» 
mote  from  sense  and  life,  occasionally  as- 
sumes a  person,  occupies  the  stage,  and 
speaks  with  the  human  voice. 

f  See  Berniefi  dp  4Uta  Imp.  Mpgolid.  sf.  Jodci,  V.  ii| 
p.  353. 
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Some  of  the  more  scrupulous  Mahometans, 
offended  at  thfe  wanton  unaginations  of  their 
poets,  in  whose  verses  are  so  constantly  re- 
.  peated  not  only  the  delights  of  love,  with  all 
its  desires,  with  its  concomitants  of  anxiety 
and  grief,  of  hope  and  joy,  but  also  the 
pleasures  of  odours,  of  wine,  and  of  feasting, 
have  however  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
perusal  by  supposing  in  them  an  occult  and 
mysterious  signification.  "  If  I  am  inebri- 
ated,'^ says  Hafez,  **  what  remedy  can  be 
proposed?  Bring  me  another  cup  that  my 
senses  may  be  wholly  absorbed:  whether  it 
be  a  sin  or  a  meritorious  action,  bring  it/' 
Of  the  true  meaning  df  this  and  similar  pas- 
3ag*es  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion. 
Some  maintain,  that  the  extacy  of  divine 
Jove,  from  the  inadequacy  of  human  lan- 
guage to  its  expression,  is  compelled  to  bor- 
row those  images  which  have  the  greatest 
affinity  with  its  conceptions ;  for  since  those 
who  are  inflamed  with  divine  love  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  sense  of  the  mind,  nothing 
can  more  aptly  represent  such  a  state  than 
intoxication  by  wine.  The  poets  themselves 
give  a  colour  to  this  interpretation  in  several 
passages  of  their  works.  "  Thy  head  is  not 
affected  with  the  ebrietv  of  love,''  says  Hafez, 
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to  the  pro&ne.  ^^  Hence!  thou  art  drank 
with  the  juice  of  the  grape."  It  is,  however^ 
difficult  to  understand  for  what  reasons  the 
poets  should  wish  to  conceal  virtue  under 
such  immoral  disguises,  and  veil  the  beauty 
of  piety  and  religion  under  the  mask  of  gross 
and  libidinous  depravity. 

It  is  not,  however,  wholly  under  such  dis^ 
guises  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  is 
conveyed  in  the  poetical  compositions  of  the 
Eastern  writers.  Reviczki  highly  commends 
the  satirical  works  of  Ruhi  Bagdady,  a  Turk^ 
ishpoet;  and  from  many  others  may  be  se- 
lected passages  highly  valuable  for  their  mo* 
rality  and  their  elegance.  The  praises  of  the 
prophet  Mahomet  are  described,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  BustaUy  with  a  gran- 
deur and  brevity  of  expression  truly  sublime, 
and  under  images  which  offer  to  the  mind  an 
uncertain  idea  of  something  awful,  magnifi- 
cent, and  infinite,  which  the  narrowness  of 
the  human  intellect  can  with  diflficulty  con- 
ceive. "  He  was  carried  in  one  night  high 
above  the  aetheristl  regions,  there  where  the 
angels  themselves  are  unable  to  ascend.  He 
halted  not  in  his  celestial  journey,  even  where 
Gabriel  was  compelled  to  pause.  Keep  on 
thy  course,  said  the  lord  of  the  temple  of 
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Mecca  to  the  bearer  of  the  4^vine  oraclcsr 
thou  hast  merited  my  perfect  friendship; 
why  dost  thou  hesitate  to  accompany  me, 
and  why  breakest  thou  off  our  conference  ? 
There  is  no  longer  any  footing  for  my  steps, 
replied  the  arch-angel  with  humility,  I  stop 
there  where  my  wings  want  power  to  carry 
me  onwards.  Should  I  dare  presumptuously 
to  proceed  further,  they  would  dissolve  like 
wax  before  the  brightness  of  thy  glory.  Can 
behevers,''  says  the  devout  poet,  "  who  have 
so  great  a  prophet  for  their  guide,  remain 
long  immersed  in  the  pollution  of  sin  P'^ 

^  Human  Hfe,^^  says  one  of  their  moral 
writers,  "  is  but  as  the  fever  of  ebriety, 
whose  sweetness  quickly  evaporates,  and  no* 
thing  remains  but  its  nausea/^ 

"  The  ignorant  die  even  before  death: 
their  bodies,  though  not  inhumed,  are  but 
the  sepulchres  of  their  souls/' 

"  There  is  nothing  more  great  and  useful 
than  travelling.  Leave  therefore  your  coun- 
try and  travel.  Water,  unless  it  flow,  can- 
not long  retain  its  sweetness.  Gold  in  the 
mine  is  only  a  clod  of  earth,  and  aloe^wood, 
in  the  forest  where  it  grows,  is  but  an  ordinary 
tree.'' 

Asia  has  been  the  jtheatre  of  the  most  me* 
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morable  events,  and  has  been  illustrated  by 
a  great  number  of  experienced  warriors,  of 
wise  counsellors,  and  of  virtuous  kings,  whose 
actions,  real  or  fabulous,  are  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  Asiatic  historians,  but  in  a  style 
rather  of  mystic  allegory  than  of  simple 
truth.  The  Mahometans  >  in  general,  and 
more  especially,  the  Turks,  are  pasdonately 
fond  of  history.  The  Ottoman  historians, 
who  have  compiled  their  works  from  the  au- 
thentic records  of  their  own  nation,  however 
they  may  deviate  in  their  style  and  manner 
from  the  more  correct  standard  which  has 
been  established  by  European  nations,  have 
deserved  the  first  praise  which  can  be  be- 
stowed on  historical  compositions,  that  of 
fidelity  and  impartiality.  They  seem  to  have 
aspired  rather  at  being  useful  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  than' at  gaining  the  favour  of  their 
princes  by  flattery  and  misrepresentation; 
for  they  ingenuously  expose,  and  unreserved- 
ly censure,  the  vices  of  their  sultans,  and 
the  rash  counsels  and  injurious  measures  of 
their  ministers.  The  Turks  are  not  even 
destitute  of  books,  in  their  own  language, 
which  treat  of  the  history  of  foreign  nations.. 
Leunclavius  mentions  a  work  of  Ahmed 
Molla,  who  lived  in  the  reign   of  Solimai\ 
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Chelebi,  in  which  the  actions  of  Alexander^ 
king  of  Macedon,  axe  recorded  in  measured 
stanzas.  Much  praise  cannot  however  be 
bestowed  on  their  communications  in  this 
department  of  literature,  on  account  of  the 
scantiness  and  confusion  of  their  geographical  ^ 
and  chronological  information.  Their  ac- 
quaintance with  dates  is  indeed  so.imperfect, 
that  the  Asiatics  in  general  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  son  of  Philip,  and  a  more  an- 
cient, or  wholly  imaginary,  king,  cajled 
Skender,  whose  marvellous  exploits  they  ri-» 
diciilously  confound  with  those  of  Alexander 
the  Great*.  The  Turks,  as  well  as  all  other 
Mahometans^  axe  unrestrained  by  their  reli<> 
gion  or  the  laws  pf  their  country  in  the  pur- 
suit of  dny  study  to  which  their  inclina- 
tion  may  lead  them.  The  wisest  perhaps  are 
those  who  adopt  the  counsel  which  Abu 
Yusef,  a  learned  Arabian,  gave  to  his  chil- 
dren on  his  death-bed,  when  he  advised  them 
to  regulate  thein3elves  in  the  choice  of  theit 
studies  by  their  'tas<;e  and  inclination,  atid  to 
avoid  only  judicial  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
controversy;  for  the  smxious  anticipation  of 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  life^  writiogat  luul  cgrrefpofldence,  of 
Sir  W.  Jboet^  .8to»  p,  044* 
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the  future  serves  only  to  aggravate  tiie  actual 
evils  of  life ;  riches  are  dissipated  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  ideal  source  of  wealth,  and  a  cap- 
tious investigation  of  truth  itself,  by  encou- 
raging the  growth  of  scepticism,  tends  to  sub- 
vert the  security  and  to  destroy  the  comfort 
of  rehgious  belief*. 

Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  Turks  are  not  withheld 
from  usefiil  learning  either  by  the  principles 
of  their  religion,  or  an  innate  propensity  to 
barbarism  of  which  they  have  falsely  been 
accused;  and  that,  so  far  from  contemning 
literature  or  the  arts,  there  is  perhaps  no 
people  among  whom  superior  acquirements 
in  general  knowledge  obtain  greater  distinc- 
tion-f'.  If  this  assertion  be  thought  to  re- 
quire further  proof,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Turkish  poet  on  the  subject. 
Nabi  EfFendi,  an  esteemed  writer,  who  died 
about  a  century  ago,  and  whose  works  have 
been  translated  by  M.  Cardonne  and  inserted 
in  his  miscellanies  of  Oriental  literature,  in  a 
poem,  addressed  to  his  son,  advises  him  to 
<^  consecrate  the  dawn  of  reason  to  the  study 


•  See  D'He^oC*  BiU.  Orieat.  voc.  #/«,  p.  51& 
f  SceTodvuiit  de  la  Itttenture  dn  Tnrcty  t.1,  p..  4. 
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of  the  sciences.  They  are  of  infinite  re- 
source/^ he  says,  "  in  all  the  occurrences  of 
life.  They  form  the  heart,  refine  the  under- 
standing, and  instruct  men  in  their  duties. 
It  is  by  then!  that  we  arrive  at  dignities  and 
honours.  They  delight  us  in  prosperity  and 
console  us  under  adversity.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  their  advantages,  or 
to  possess  them  without  exertion  and  assi- 
duity. They  are  the  daughters  of  labour, 
and  it  is  through  liim  alone  that  you  can 
hope  to  obtain  them.  Endeavour  thereforo 
to  adorn  your  mind  with  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. How  immense  is  the  distance  be-* 
tween  the  learned  and  the  ignorant!  The 
brightest  hght  compared  with  the  thickest 
darkness,  death  compared  with  life,  or  exist* 
ence  with  annihilation,  express  but  feebly 
the  interval  which  separates  the  man  of  in- 
struction from  the  ignorant.  Ignorance  is 
the  poisoned  source  of  all  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  universe.  Blind  superstition,  irre- 
ligion,  and  barbarity,  the  destructress  of  the 
arts,  march  by  her  side,  and  baseness,  shame, 
and  contempt,  follow  in  her  train.^' 

A  renegado  of  the  name  of  Ibrahim,  en-  priirtiaur, 
couraged  by  the  grand  vizir  Ibrahim  Pasha 
and  the  mufti  Abd'ullah  Effendi^  first  intro- 
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duced  a  printing  press  at  Cohstantinople,  iit 
the  year  1727*     The  fetwa  pf  the  mufti, 
corroborated  by  the  opinion  of  the  first  ma- 
gistrates and  most  distinguished  doctors,  de- 
clares the  undertaking  to  be  of  the  highest 
public  utility;  but  the  khatfy  sherifoi  the 
sultan,  Ahmed   the  Third,  or  letters-patent 
authorizing  the  establishment,   shew  a  per-^ 
feet  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  printing. 
The   sultan   felicitates   himself    that   Provi- 
dence has  reserved  so  great  a  blessing  to 
illustrate  his  reign,  and  to   draw  upon  hisi 
august  person  the  benedictions  of  his  sub* 
jects   and   of    Mussulmans   \o   the   end   of 
time*,  •  M.  Ruffin,  in  the  dissertation  whicli 
he  has  prefixed  to  the  memoirs  of  De  Tott, 
asserts,  that,  "  tlie  uhma  oppose  printing, 
jealous  of  that  pre-eminence  which  their  sci- 
ence, such  as  it  is,  secures  them  over  the 
people;'*    and  that,  "from  this   cause   the 
nation  \s  kept  in  ignorance,  as  the  elemen- 
tary  manuscripts  in  every  branch,  from  the 
dearness  of  copies  and  their  small  number, 
^re  insufficient   to  enlighten   them/'     It  is 
however  a  most  certain  fact,  that  the  ulema 
[  publicly   testified  their  approbation   of  the 
new  establishment,  and  imposed  no  xestrio 

•  Tab.  G&:  t.  H,  p.  SOO. 
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tions  on  the  press,  except  such  as  would  na* 
ttiraUy  operate  to  the  advancement  of  l6am- . 
ing.  Only  the  korariy  aiid  books  treating  of  ♦ 
the  law  and  the  doctrines  of  th6  prophet^ 
were  forbidden  to  be  printed ;  a  useful  and 
salutary  prohibition,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  preserves  religion  in  its  purity, 
stifles,  even  in  envbtyo,  that  jealousy  with 
which  M.  Ruffin  upbraids  the  ulema^.  In 
Turkey  there  is  no  sca;rcity  of  manuscripts ; 
the  great  number  of  them,  on  the  contrary, 
is  supposed  to  operate  as  an  impediment  to 
printing :  but  the  rudimehts  of  knowledge  do 
not  yet  exist  there.  •  Let  these  first  be  natu-> 
ralized,  or  printing  itself  will  be  attended 
with  no  utility. 

Turkey  depends  upon  no  foreign  country  tivaibtadtr 
for  Its  subsistence.     The  laboUr  of  its  mha- dactioM. 
bitants  produces,  in  an  abundance  unequalled 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  all  the  ali- 
mentary productions,  animal  and  vegetable, 

^  M.  Rttffin's  remark  is  the  moit  ridiculous,  as  the  manuscripts 
containing  that  science,  which  gires  the  ulema  their  supposed 
pre-eminence,  are  not  written  in  sacred  and  unintelligible  charac- 
ters,  nor  is  the  perusal  of  them  fortndden  to  the  people*  The 
wtur  against  their  pre-eminence  maybe  eren  now  carried  oo^ 
without  imposing  a  hekner  tax  on  the  public  than  the  difierence 
of  price  between  a  manuscript  and  a  printed  book. 

yafc  r.  jf^ 
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whether  for  use  or  enjojrment.  The  com 
countries,  in  spite  of  the  impolitic  restric* 
tions  of  the  government,  besides  pouring 
plenty  over  the  empire,  secretly  export  their 
superfluities  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
agriculture,  therefore,  though  neglected  and 
discouraged,  is  still  above  their  wants.  Their 
com,  their  maize,  their  rice,  are  aU  of  su- 
perior quality:  their  wine  and  oil^  though 
deprived  of  half  their  excellence  by  the  un- 
fikilfulness  and  negligence  of  preparation,  are 
sufficient,  not  only  for  the  demands  of  an  ex- 
tensive consumption,  but  for  the  supply  of 
several  foreign  markets.  The  large  exporta-» 
tion  of  the  most  valuable  merchandize,  which 
they  possess  beyond  the  demand  for  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  country,  sufficiently  pro- 
claims their  industry.  Their  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  flax,  drugs,  cofiee,  sugar,  wax,  honey, 
fruits,  hides,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce  are  distributed  over  the  conti- 
nents' of  either  hemisphere ;  and  the  produce 
of  their  toil  supports  and  embellishes  the  ex- 
istence of  those  who  reproach  them  with 
idleness.  The  capital  of  the  empire,  as  the 
soil  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  barren  and 
ungrateful*,  receives  from  the  neighbouring 

•  See  Dr.  WittmaaU  Trayel^  p.  SO.  Olmer't  Tnrds,  r.  i. 


villages,-  arid  from  the  surrounding  coasts  6f 
both  the  i^eas  which  it  commands,  all  the 
duliriary  herbs  and  fruits  of  exquisite  flavour, 
which  the  most  fastidious  appetite  can  re- 
quire; arid  from  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the 
.  Black  Sea,  all  materials  necessary  for  fuel, 
<Jr  for  the  construction  of  ships  and  houses. 

I  know  not  whether  Europe  can  equd, 
but  certainly  it  cailnot  surpass,  them  in  se- 
veral of  their  manufactures.  The  satins  and 
silk  stuffs,  the  velvets  of  Brusa  and  Alep- 
p6,  the  serges  and  camelots  of  Angora,  the 
drapes  arid  gauzes  of  Salonica:,  the  printed 
musliris  <jf  Coristantirtople^  the  carpets  of 
Smyrna,  arid  the  silk,  the  linen,  and  the 
cotton  stuffs  of  Cairo,  Scio,  Magnesia^  Tocat 
and  Cajstambol,  establish  a  favourable,  but 
not  an  unfair,  criterion  of  their  general  skill 


p.  65.  The  arcumstance  of  the  poorness  of  the  soil  is  not  saf- 
ficiently  attended  to  hf  traveUets,  who  are  oflended  at  the  neg- 
lect of  agriculture  on  the  land  side  of  the  city  of  Constantinople. 
^  Voila  comme  sont,  et  oonUne  doivent  ^re  les  avenues  de  la 
principale  residence  d'un  peuple,  aussi  paresseux  et  anssi  ignorant, 
que  dcvastateur."     (Voyage  \  Constantinople,  p.  1470 

The  shores  on  both  sides  the  Bosphorus  present  a  very  different' 
scene:  the  ground  forms  a  chain  o^  schistose  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards  and  gardens,  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs;  and  the 
▼allies,  which  are  exceedingly  fertile,  are  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation. 

p2 
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and  industry*..  The  workmen  of  Constant 
tinopky  in  the  opinion  of  Spon,  excel  those, 
of  France  in  many  of  the  inferior  trades. 
They  still  practise  all  that  they  found  prac- 
ticed ;  hut,  from  an  indolence  with  respect 
to  innovation,  they  have  not  introduced  or 
eneeiiraged  several  U3eful  or  elegant  arts  of 
later  invention.  They  call  in  no  forei^  as* 
sistanpe  t«  work  thieir  mines  of  metal,  or 
Qiineral,  or  fossile  substances.  From  iheir 
OW9  qusurries  their  own  labour  extracts  die 
marble  and  more  ordinary  stone,  which  is 
employed  in  their  public  buildings.  Theit 
^tarine  architecture  is  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, and  their  barges  and  smaller  boats 
are  of  die  most  gracefiil  constructioaf*.  Their 

.  *  *<  I9  it  qot  matter  of  stftomshment,''  says  Mr.  £tOB»  **  that, 
nnee  the  first  establishment  of  their  manufactory  of  carpets,  they 
have  not  improred  the  designs^  and  particularly  as  they  are  not 
fiMfaidden.  to  imitate  Bowers?.  The  same  may  be  saicL  of  thw 
embroi4«>  and  of  the  stvfis  inade  at  Brusa,  Aleppo,  and  £U? 
mascus/'    (p.  908.) 

It  must  howerer  afford  equ^il  matter  of  astonishment,  that.the 
desigAs  of  Turkey  carpets  are  copied  in  England;,  and  that»  ia 
our  imitation*  of  the  Cachemire  shawls,  we  should  still  adhere  to 
thedesigns  of  flowers  as  grotesque  as  those  on  Turkey  caipets* 

t.  **  Wje  went  on  board  the  Sultan  Selim  with  Mr.  Spurting,  the 
Englisi^  sbip-boilder  at  Constantinople,  and  (bund  her  to  be  a 
mnarkably  fine  vessel."    (Dr«  Wittnan's  Tmdd,  p.  S7.) 

Dr.  Wittman  was  present  at  the  launch  of  a  seventy-four-gan 
ship,  which,  he  says,  **  being' conducted  in  a  ?eff  maiteily  mail* 
ner,  afibrdcd  us  much  pleasure/'    (p«  96.) 
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fonndery  of  brass  cannon  has  bceh  admired*, 
and  their  musquet  and  pistol  barrels,  and 
particularly  their  sword  blades,  are  held  in 
great  estimation,  even  by  foreigners. 

'  The  degradation  of  the  arts  into  mechanical  t^^^ 
trades,  from  ignorance  or  n^lect  of  scientific 
principles,  is  in  no  instance  more  discover* 
able  than  in  their  architecture*  Their  build- 
ings are  rude  incoherent  copies,  possessing 
neither  the  simplicity  nor  unity  of  original 
iQventioit)  They  are  the  attempts  cf  adifni« 
ration,  ignorant  of  method,  to  emulate  pef- 
fecdpn  and  sublimity;  and  not  the  effect  of 
that  combination  of  results,  into  which  a 
creative  people  have  been  successively  led  by 
a  series  of  reasoning,  Ppayy  in  their  pro- 
portions, they  are  iipposing  only  from  their 
bulk:  the  parts  do  not  harmonii:e,  noj:  aife 
they  subservient  to  one  leading  principle: 
the  details  are  bad,  both  in  taste  and  execu- 
tion: the  decorations,  which  are  fantastical 
and  directed  neither  by  reason  nor  nature, 
hirve  no  use,  no  meaning,  po  cgnneadoi)  wkl^ 

•  Olivier  aaf f,  that  they  were  uught  by  the  French  to  can 
cannon;  but  Toinrmefort,  a  icentury  l)efbrey  had  pronounced  their 
aainon  to  be  good.  ^  1^7  P??  fP^  ^^9  ^^  pbeeire  a  juaf 
piopQrtiofi^  |mt  their  artillery  ifr  a$  plaifi  aa  fowiikp  without  ^ 
leaiat  oipament/'    (Vol^  ii,  p,  IM,) 
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the  general  design:  there  is  nothing  which 
indicates  the  conceptions  of  genius.  But 
in  these  masses  of  monstrous  magnificence, 
though  we  discover  the. vast  inferiority  of  un-? 
principled  practice  to  scientific  method,  we 
must  still  admire  the  skill  and  industry  which 
have  i^ried  and  constructed  them.  The 
builder  may  merit  our  approbation,  though 
we  ridicule  the  jirchitect*.    The  superiority 

f  .Cant^siur  sayfi  <<  that  in  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Sdim 
^egance  and  art  so  shine,  that  to  describe  its  proportions  must 
be  acceptable  to  the  sons  of  Daedalus.  It  is  square  and  built 
with  square  stones,  the  length  of  the  side  being  fifty,  and  the 
bei^t  seventy,  cubits.  The  roof  contains  the  same  space  wi^ 
the  fiqor.  No  2TctSe»  are  dr^n  from  the  angles,  but  the  round- 
ness of  the  roof  rises  from  the  walls  themselves,  so  that  from  the 
point  of  the  angles  is  drawn  the  arch  of  a  circle  almost  horizon- 
tal.'* (p.  18S.)  *<  Sulimani6  is  built  with  so  much  art  ax^d 
elegance,  that  no  structure  deserves  to  be  compared  with  it.  Tins 
I  have  heard  affirmed  not  only  by  Turks,  but  by  foreigners  of 
several  nations.-'  (Cantemir,  p.  215.)  **  Sultan  Ahmed  excels 
Sancta  Sophia  m  magnificence,  though  not  in  largeness."  (Can- 
temir, p.  297* )  But  these  are  the  descriptions  of  a  Gieek.  The 
mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed  is  more  correctly  described  by  Lord 

'  Sandwich,  who  says,  «  It  might  justly  be  esteemed  a  most  mag^ 
Dificent  edifice,  if  it  were  buih  more  according  to  the  roles  of 
architecture,  of  which  the  Turks  have  not  the  least  knowledge* 
The  figure  of  this  mosque  is  a  square,  the  roof  of  it  composed  of 
one  large  flat  dome,  and  four  of  a  less  size ;  ^e  large  one  is  sup- 
ported on  the  inside  by  four  marble  columns  of  an  immense  thick- 

■  hess,  being  more  in  circumference  than  height ;  which,  though 
fluted,  cannot  be  reckoned  an  imitation  of  any  of  the  orders  of 
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of  their  workmen  is  chiefly  apparent  in  the 
construction  of  the  minarets^  the  shafts  of 
which  are  surmounted  by  a  gallery  whence 
the  people  are  summoned  to  public  prayer. 
They  do  not  indeed  convey  the  idea  of 
strength  or  solidity,  the  chief  end  of  archi- 
tecture, yet  they  please  from  their  picturesque 
lightness,  and  the  graceful  boldness  of  their 
elevation. 

The  monotony  of  Turkish  habits,  and  the 
austerity  of  their  customs,  chill  and  repress 
the  energies  of  genius.  Their  cities  are  4iot 
adorned  with  public  monuments,  whose  object 
is  to  enliven  or  to  embellish.  The  circus,  the 
forum,  the  theatre,  the  pyramid,  the  obelisk, 
the  column,  the  triumphal  arch,  are  inter- 
dicted by  their  prejudices.  The  ceremonies 
of  religion  are  their  only  public  pleasures. 
Their  temples,  their  baths,  their  fountains, 
and  sepulchral  monuments,  are  the  only 
structures  on  which  they  bestow  any  orna- 
ment Taste  is  rarely  exerted  in  other  edifices 
of  public  utility,  Mi^ins  and  bezestinsy  bridges 
and  aqueducts, 

BrchiteetoK.  All  are  much  of  the  same  inodd»  differing  only  in 
extent  and  magnificence."  (TraTels»{i.  128.)  See  a  description 
of  the  Snlimani^  in  Grelot.  Relation  d'ua  voyage  de  'Constant, 
f.  830.  Paris  1681, 
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geuiptore.  Soulpture  in  wood  or  in  stucco,  dud  the  ep* 
grasping  of  inacriptioqs  on  moniipi^nts  or  sealsi 
axe  perforn^ed  with  neatness  and  admirable 
precision.  The  cielings  and  •waini^coting  of 
ifooinS)  and  the  caryed  ornaments  in  the  in- 
terior pf  Turkish  houses  shew  dej^terity  and 

FwOoK.  even  taste.  Their  paintings,  Hmif;ed  to  laad^ 
scape  .or  architecture,  have  Uttle  merit  either 
in  design  or  execution :  proportion  ^s  ill  obr 
fierved,  and  the  rules  of  lineal  and  serial  per^ 
spective  are  unJ^Qownt 

cbitmeiogy  Th^j  reckpu  time  by  lunar  revolutions,  sp 
that  in  the  space  of  thirtyrtbree  years  th^ 
Turkish  months  pass  through  every  seasoQ. 
.  In  religious  afiairs  they  are  restricted  to  this 
mode ;  but  in  order  to  conciliate  it  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  they  are  reduced  to 
we  th?  Gregorian  calendar  for  civil  pur- 
poseSf  As  clocks  were  unknown  at  the  birth 
pf  Mahometanism,  the  hours  of  prayer  were 
regulat;ed  ^cording  to  the  diurnal  course  of 
the  sijtn ;  and  the  custoni  is  religiously  pre- 
served amoing  the  Turks,  though  the  use  of 
watches  has  beccnne  general.  The  civil  4ay 
begins  at  sun-set,  so  that,  the  hours  which 
iQ^icate  midrday  and  midnight  continually 
y^Fy?  Tp  remedy  this  inconveijience,  and 
tp  s^certain  the  hours  of  prayer,  tlje  f54thfijl 
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ta^hd  use  of  almanacs^  which  calculate,  no 
cording  tp  the  degree  of  longitude  of  every 
province,  the  precise  time  of  the  hours  of 
prayer. 

Their  knowledge  of  geography  does  not  ^^^•^^^P^y- 
extend  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  empire. 
Mea  in  high  pubhc  offices  scarcely  know  the 
lelauve  situation  of  their  immediate  neighr 
hours,  and  have  no  conception  that  astrono?- 
my  may  he  applied  to  ascertain  geographic^J 
positions*, 

*  It  has  beett  said,  that  ^  it  is  an  article  of  hith,  from  the 
mufti  to  the  peasant,  that  Palmyra  and  Balbec  were  built  by 
spirited  at  the  command  of  Solomon."  (Surrey  of  the  Turkish 
^Enxfixtf  p.  200.)  The  eccentricities  of  error  orp  indeed  infinite* 
sod  even  greater  absnrdities  have  entered  the  heads  of  seTeral 
half-ieamed  Turks :  but  with  respect  to  this  particular  article  of 
belief,  dioogh  I  believe  Wood  mentions  it  as  prevaleat  among  the 
Arabs  who  had  built  their  huts  among  the  mins  of  Palmjua,  yet 
I  may  say^  |hat  the  Turks  are  entiieiy  ignorant  (>f  the  existence 
of  these  dties. 

Dr.  Wittman's  Journal,  so  far  as  relates  to  what  he  himself 
•aw  and  iiliderstood,  is  a  valuable  collection  of  facts ;  and  it  is  to 
f>e  regretted,  that  he  has  admitted  some  anecdotes  upon  the  author 
lity  of  vague  and  popular  report.  I  do  not  particularly  allude  in  ' 
this  remark  to  the  following  one,  though  I  question  the  accuracy 
pf  it,  from  knowing  that  the  interpreter,  Mr  Vinchenz(^  was  too 
ignorattt,  even  of  the  Turkish  language,  to  communicate  inteU 
Jigibly  ihe  substance  of  such  a  conversation  as  General  Koehler  . 
I&eld  with  the  grand  vizir— ^' The  gei^ecal  told  his  Highness^ 
among  other  particuhuis,  ^t  the  eartl)  was  round.  This  infor* 
IP^OO  caused  no  smal}  degree  of  sniprise  to  the  TMusbministeri 
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istreidiy.  Astrology,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
common  people  of  most  comitries  in  Europe, 
is  expunged  from  the  list  of  science^.  This 
phantom,  which  has  so  frequently  in  foraier 
ages  drawn  men  from  the  blameless  tenor  of 
life,  and  allured  them  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,  still  influences  the  pubUc  comicils, 
and  interrupts  the  private  happiness  of  all 
classes  in  this  nation*-  The  munedjim  bashi^ 
chief  of  the  astrologers,  is  an  officer  of  the 
seraglio,  or  sultan's  household,  and  is  con- 
8ul.ted  on  all  occasions  which  relate  to  the 
health,  the  safety,  or  the  convenience,  of  the 

and  it  appeared^  by  hia  replyy  that  he  vra»  disposed  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  assertioiu  <  Ify^  he  obsenred,  *  the  earth  is  round, 
how  can  the  people,  and  other  detached  objects  on  the  half 
beneath)  be  prevented  from  falling  ofFT  When  he  was  told,  that 
the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun,  he  displayed  an  equal  degree  of 
scepticism,  observing,  that  if  that  was  the  case,  the  ships  bound 
from  Jaffa  to  Constantinople,  instead  of  proceeding  to  that  capita), 
would  be  (sarried  to  London,  or  elsewhere.'^  **  80  much,''  con- 
cludes Dr.  Wittman,  rather  too  generally  peihaps,  ^  so  much  for 
the  astronomical  and  geographical  knowledge  of  a  Turkish  states- 
man."  (Travels,  p.  183.) 

*  I  remember  that  the  Abbe  Beauchamp  raentiooed,  in  a 
company  where  I  was  present,  that,  when  passing  through  Aleppo 
on  his  return  from  Bagdad,  the  pasha,  having  heard  of  his  arrival, 
and  knowing  his  reputation  for  astronomical  learning,  sent  to  ib^ 
quire  what  meatu  might  he  employed  tvith  success  for  the  reco^o^fj 
•fa  favourite  horse,  whkh  had  wandered  into  the  desert  a  Jem 
^ueehs  before^, 
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jBultan.  It  is  even  considered  essential  to  the 
public  v^'elfare  to  follow  his  opinion  in  de- 
termining the  day,  or  the  precise  instant,  when 
any  important  public  business  is  to  be  under- 
taken >  such  as  the  march  of  an  army,  the 
fitting  out  or  the  sailing  of  a  fleet,  the  launch* 
ing  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
datiourstone  of  a  public  building,  the  confer- 
ring of  any  new  dignity,  and  especially  the 
appointment  of  a  grand  vizir.  The  Ottoman 
cultans  religiously  perpetuate  this  custom, 
vi^hich  was  delivered  down  to  them  by  the 
caliphs,  notwithstanding  its  repugnance  widi 
the  general  spirit  and  positive  institutions  of 
the  doctrine  and  law  of  the  prophet,  who  ex- 
.  pressly  denominates  astrology  a  false  science, 
and  stigmatizes  its  professors  as  liars^. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  astronomy 
WBS  extended  and  improved  from  the  studies 
and  observations  of  the  Arabian  philosophers, 
who,  as  is  evident  from  existing  monuments, 
inquired  into  the  magnitudes,  the  intervals, 
the  courses  and  wanderings,  of  the  heavenly 

f  See  Tab.  Gen.  t.  1,  p.  410.  Dr.  Wittman  asks,  «  Can 
tttcb  a  people  be  formidable  T'  Ta  ^^hich  I  do  not  scruple  to 
answer  affirmatively:  for  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  nations, 
even  to  no  very  remote  period  in  modem  histoiy,  have  believed  in 
the  ipfluenc^  of  tiie  m^  PH  hnm^ui  acttont. 
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bodies;  yet  perhaps  their  principal  induce* 
ment  to  the  pursuit  was  not  so  much  a  scien-> 
tific  spirit  of  discovery  as  a  desire  to  un^ 
ravel,  together  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
planetary  system,  the  order  of  providence 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  universe. 
Many  of  die  caliphs  are  famed  for  their  3.U 
tainments  in  astronomical  learning,  but  from 
their  imperfect  and  unsteady  views,  of  the 
natare  and  limits  of  the  human  intellect,  they 
were  less  anxious  to  ascertain  the  revolutions 
of  this  heavenly  bodies  and  to  discover  the 
laws  of  their  motions,  than  to  predict  from 
their  phanges  and  aspects  the  fate  of  king^ 
doms  and  monarchs,  and  even  of  £gunilies 
and  individuals.  The  Turks  possess  at  least 
sufficient  astronomical  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  indicate  in  their,  almanacs  the 
courses,  revolutions,  sCnd  eclipses,  of  the  sun 
and  moon;  and  it  must  be  imputed  to  a 
stubbornness  of  zeal,  that  their  theologians 
have  decided,  that,  in  a  religion  which  is  sup- 
ported rather  by  testimony  than  its  own  in- 
trinsic evidence,  any  improvements  in  science 
do  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  Jiving  wit- 
nesses to  determine  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  which  regulate^  the  ramaTia^^  $uid  the 
principal  festival  of  the  Mahometan  church. 
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I  have  constantly  observed,  that  they  con^  MadidM 
«der  the  skiU  of  a  physician  as  of  the  nature  ^ 
of  floreery,  and  expect  from  him  solutions  of  > 
difficultiea  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
supernatural  means.     I  h^rve  read  of  a  phy- 
sician, wka  acquired  great  reputation  with 
his  patient  from  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
his  food  by  th«  motion  of  his  pulse:  and 
every  pretender  to  medicine  is  expected  to 
announce,  from  the  first  visit,  with  the  pre* 
cifldon  of  a  soothsayer,    the   minute   when 
disath,  or  aiavourable  crisis,  is  to  relieve  his 
patient. 

Their  mirgery  is  rude,  from  want  of  science,  sofgeVy. 
of  skilly  and  of  instruments.  But  though 
Christian  surgeons  arie  in  general  em^doyed 
by  persons  of  vank,  there  is  a  Persian  at 
Constantinople,  who  has  acquired  great  re- 
putation, even  among  the  Franks,  for  setting  . 
dislocated  bones'*. 

In  navigation  the  Turks  are,  in  my  opinion,  NaTigatiwa 
equal  to  the  Greeks  in  address,  and  superior. 

^  ^  Sitdt  qu'ao  barbter  ssdt  mi  secret,  il  s'^rige  en  medecin/' 
(Spots,  Voyage,  p.  205.) 

^e  bastioadoe,  according  to  De  Tott,  eaters  into  the  Turkish 
pharmacopeia*  A  pasha  had  honoured  a  Earopean  merchant  \(^ith 
hit  intimate  friendship :  the  merchant  had  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  thi 
fuuha  had  4tu£fd  a  little  ph^itc^  and  desirous  of  curing  his 


to  them  in  courage  and  perseverance*,  t 
judge  of  both,  not  from  their  evident  inabili-» 
ty  to  conduct  their  ships  of  war,  a  task  to 
which  neither  of  them  are  equal,  but  from 
their  management  of  the  smaller  coasting  ves- 
sels, to  which  both  are  familiarized,  and  in 
which  they  are  by  ho  means  inexpert*  I 
have  at  different  times  crossed  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Archipelago  in  Greek  and  Turkish 
boats,  and  have  observed  the  character  of 
both  people  in  danger  and  in  escapes,  in 
iieasons  of  fair  and  tempestuous  weather.  I 
have  admired  the  equanimity  of  the  Turk ; 
but  should  be  cautious  of  trusting  my  safety 
another  time  to  the  bragging  temerity  and 

fneod,  directed' two  of  iits  domestics  to  give  him  fifty  blows  on 
tlie  soles  of  his  feet.  The  merchant,  though  he  would  willingly 
haye  dispensed  with  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  found  it 
,  Reserving  praise,  for  it  soon  effected  a  perfect  cure.  (Memoirt^ 
V.iT,p.  109.) 

Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
u  to  meet  with  a  more  correct  copy  of  the  prescription  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux.  (t.  i,p.  72.  Paris  1735.) 

*  The  propriety  of  my  assertion  on  this  subject  has  been 
questioned.  It  is,  however,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Pouqueville,  who  was  passenger  on  board  a  Greek  vessel,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Guini,  of  the  island  of  Spezzia^  whose  in^ 
KabiUQts,  and  those  of  Hydra,  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  sailors  in  the  Arcliipelago.  <<  Tant  est  grande  la  maladresse 
des  matelots  Grccs,  qui  ne  le  cedent  presqu'en  rien  aux  Turcs  ea^ 
(ait  de  navigation."     (Voyage  ep  Moree»  t.  i,  p.  530.) 
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unavailing  despondency  of  a  Greek  reis.    I 
embarked  for  Constantinople,  with  two  othef 
gentlemen,  at  the  port  of  Varna  on  the  Black 
Sea,  in  the  month  of  November.     Our  voyage 
was  tedious,  but  attended  with  no  danger^  till 
we  incautiously  made  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Bosphorus  on  a  stormy  night.     I  cannot 
describe  the  consternation  and  the  dismay  of 
the  crew,  when,  soon  after  midnight,  they 
observed  the  land  at  no  great  distance  ahead. 
We  might  have  avoided  it  by  the  common 
manoeuvre  of  going  about;  but  the  sea  ran 
liigh,  and  every  object  was  seen  through  the 
medium  of  their  fears:  confusion  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  necessary  orders  :  their 
intercessions  to  heaven  were  interrupted  by 
curses  on  the  passengers,  to  whose  bad  for- 
tune they  attributed  the  effects  of  their  own 
negligence.     The  pilot  was  the  only  Turk  on. 
board;  and  he  alone  was  steady:  he  alone 
animated  the  people  to  exertion  by  example 
and  authority,  and  in  a  single  tack  we  found 
ourselves  out  of  danger*. 


*  They  had  andertakea  the  Toyage  with  tome  unwillmgnestfy 
as  the  Black  Sea,  during  the  wmter,  is  much  more  stormy  than 
the  FropoDtis  and  Archipelago.  From  Eneada  to  the  Capes  of 
the  Bosphorus  there  is  no  harbo<!u'»  so  that  many  of  the  boats  of 
those  who  dare  to  fiavigate  during  ^  five  winter  months,  are 


On  a  former  occasion  I  had  Crossed  the 
Black  Sea,  from  Odessa  to  Constantinopley 
in  a  Greek  passage-boat.  As  we  approached 
the  promontory  of  the  Hoemus,  a  diick  fog 
arose  from  the  vallies  and  defiles  of  that  chain 
of  mountains,  and  spread  over  the  sea,  so  as 
to  prevent  our  ascertaining  the  bearings  of 
the  coast  In  this  state  of  anxious  uncer* 
tainty  an  expedient  was  resorted  to,  which,  I 
apprehend,  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  nation. 
The  cabin-boy,  the  youngesty  and  therefore 
probably  the  most,  innocent,  person  in  the 
vessel,  brought  a  censer  with  incense,  and 
visited  every  comer  of  the  boat,  and  per- 
fumed every  passenger,  calling  for  the  inter- 
ference of  heaven  in  our  behalf,  by  incessant-* 
ly  repeating  the  ktfrie  eleysan.  The  clavous^ 
or  pilot,  was  appointed,  because  of  his  age  and 
experience,  to  lower  down  into  the  sea  a  hol- 
low gourd,  or  pumpkin,  in  which  was  fixed  a 
lighted  taper;  and  we  looked,  with  devout 
confidence,  for  the  miraculous  dispersion  of 
the  fog.     The  approach  of  evening  prevented 

dashed  by  the  Dorth4ioith.eftit  add  north-wett  winds  agaitist  the 
4Dck«  and  aanda  of  the  aouthem  coast.  Their  Tessels  are  of  the 
kind  called  imquesf  which  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  sea  when  the  wind  is  strong ;  and  they  are  obliged  to' 
bear  awiy  rij^t  befiore  the  wind*  and  n»  for  a  haii)oar« 
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the  full  effect  of  the  mirsicle  }  but,  providen-^ 
tially,  it  was  calm,  and  the  sto  wai^  smootii. 
*  Our  reisy  a  profligate  scoundrel  in  fair  weather, 
chid  the  boy  with  some  severity  for  omitting 
to  light  the  lamp  whidh  ought  to  have  been 
burning  in  the  cabin  before  the  tutelary  saint 
of  the  vessel.  "  I  am  the  more  attentive  to 
this  duty/'  said  he,  "  since  a  circumstance 
happened  to  me,  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
I  was  sleeping  on  the  deck,  in  a  harbour, 
vnth  my  people  all  round  me.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  some  smart 
blows  applied  to  my  shoulders ;  I  started  up, 
and  saw  a  venerable  personage,  with  a  flow- 
ing beard  as  white  as  snow,  whose  countenance 
expressed  anger^  and  who  continued  beating 
me,  in  spite  of  my  tears  and  intreaties,  till  my 
body  was  one  continued  bruise,  and  I  fainted 
under  the  discipline  with  anguish  and  terror. 
Wlien  I  recovered  I  found  the  people  still 
sleeping ;  they  had  heard  no  noise,  and  had 
seen  nobody;  and  it  was  not  till  I  went  into 
the  cabin  to  restore  myself  by  a  glass  of  raki^ 
that  I  discovered  the  lamp  untrimmed^  and 
confessed  the  justice  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  me.'*  Devotion  inmiediately  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day;  and  every  on« 
roL.  I.  o 
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"doubled  his  evening  prayers,  and  multiplied 
his  crossings  and  prostrations.  An  unfortu* 
imte  "  esprit  fort,**  who,  while  we  were  at 
anchor  in  smooth  water,  had  quoted  Voltaire, 
a  name  of  the  same  import  as  Antichrist,  was 
shunned  as  infectious,  and  left  to  perform  bis 
solitary,  but  sincere,  penance;  whilst  the 
pious  circle  hung  upon  the  lips  of  his  oppo* 
nent,  listened  with  edification  to  the  crudity 
•  of  his  reasonings,  and  evinced  their  faith  by 
a  submission  to  all  the  absurdities  of  his  le^ 
g^ndary  histories^ 
comumt*  When  the  minister  Colbert  inqiured  of  the 
French  merchants  in  what  manner  govern* 
ment  could  best  interpose  for  the  benefit  of 
eonunerce,  they  advised  him  to  leave  to  their 

.  own  management  the  care  of  their  own  in* 
terests^    Tbe  maxim  which  that  enligjhtened 

.  statesman  adopted,  from  a  conviction  of  its 
ditility  and  its  importance,  is  followed,  uncon- 
sciously, indeed,  by  the  Turks^  from  its  coin- 

•  eidence  with  their  inertness  and  a^thy.  No 
restrictions  are  laid  on  commerce,  exeepi^  in 
the  instance  of  a  general  prohibition  of  ex- 

.  porting  the  article?  necessary , for  the  support 
of  human.  lif<^  to  foreign  cojuntries,  especially 
from  the  capital,  where  alone  it  is  rigorousW 
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enforced ;  and  this  iinpolitic  restraint  ivill  no 
doubt  be  removed,  when  the*  Turkish  govern- 
ment  shall  become  sensible,  that  what  is  in* 
tended  as  the  means  of  securing  abundance, 
is  in  fact  the  sole  cause  of  that  scarcity  which 
is  sometimes  experienced.  With  this  one  ex« 
ception,  commerce  is  perfectly  free  and  u.n-' 
fettered.  '  Every  article  of  foreign,  or  do- 
mestic, growth  or  manufacture  is  conveyed 
into  every  port,  and  over  every  province, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates,  after  payment  of  the  duties.  On 
this  subject  J  speak  from  actual  experience, 
and  may  appeal  to  every  foreign  or  native 
merchant  in  Turkey  for  its  general  truth. 

The  ideas  relative  to  trade,  entertained  by 
all  ranks  in  Turkey,  if  they  are  truly  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Eton,  would  appear  no  l^ayj 
narrow  and  absurd  than  all  their  other  opi- 
nions. "  We  should  not  trade,"  say  they, 
^^  \i^ith  those  beggarly  nations  who  come  to 
buy  of  u$  rich  articles  of  merchandize  and 
rare  commodities,  which  we  ought  not  to  sell 
to  them:  but  with  those  who  bring  to  us 
siicli  articles  without  the  labour  of .  manu- 
facturing, or  the  trbuble  of  importing  them 
on  our  partt  Upon  this  principk  it  is,  that 
Mocha  eofiee  i$  prohibited  to  be  sold  to 

o3 
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infidels/'*  Without  presuming  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  this  representation  (of  which 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
meaning)  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  who 
among  the  Turks  have  ever  held  such  lan- 
guage.—^Is  it  the  law?  The  law  interdicts 
commerce  with  no  nation. — Is  it  the  gover- 
nors or  magistrates?  They  exclude  no  fo- 
reigner from  their  markets. — ^Is  it  the  Turkish 
proprietor  ?  He  confounds  all  Europeans  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Frank,  and  knows  no 
other  distinction. 

The  high  roads  in  Turkey  are  rarely  tra^ 
versed  by  individuals  for  other  purposes  than 
those   of  business.     The  camvans   of  mer- 
chants, both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  are  com- 
posed of  horses  and  camels ;  and  merchan- 
dize is  transported,   by  these  conveyances, 
'  from  the  Hungarian  frontiers  to  the  Persian 
gulph.     Wheel  carriages  are  not  unknown, 
but  are  disused  from  their  not  being  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
cbufien.        The  Tartars  are  public  couriers,  much  re- 
spected for  their  good  conduct  and  fidelity. 
Their  name   by   no   means   indicates   their 
origin,  as  they  are  taken  indiilerently  from 

#  Surrey  of  die  Turkish  emfirt,  f,  9N^ 
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all  the  provinces  in  the  empife,  ^and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Tartar  calpac^  which  they 
wear  instead  of  the  turban.  They  are  strong 
and  hardy ;  and  perform  their  joumies  with 
remarkable  celerity.  As  there  ii  no  such, 
establishment  as  a  general  post,  a  certain 
number  of  these  Tartars  are  attached  to  the 
court,  to  the  army,  and  to  the  governors  of 
provinces,  and  are  occasionally  despatched  to; 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  post-houses  in. 
the  European  part  of  the  empire,  tlirough 
which  I  havie  travelled,  are  well  served  with 
horses,  and  every  requisite  accommodation  is 
afforded  to  the  Tartars,  which  their  habits  of 
life  require*. 

*  Mr.  Grii&thsy  m  order  to  t>bcaiii  a  knowltdge  of  genvtne 
Turkish  manners*  travelled  in  the  character  of  a  Greek.  He 
compldns  of  the  boori^  behaviour  of  these  Tartar  guides ;  but 
he  should  not  complain*  since  he  chose  to  assnm^  a  character  at 
little  respecuble  as  that  of  a  wandering  Jew  io  oar  couotrj.  A. 
gentleman*  who  in  travellmg  supported  the  dignity  of  his  charac* 
ter,  speaks  of  them  as  I  have  always  found  they  deserred.  **  La 
bonne  foi  avec  laquelle  ce  Turc  fit  accord  avec  nous  m'tiGnffL'' 
«  II  mettoit  i  nous  procurer  ce  qu'il  nous  fidloit  on  zele  iocroy* 
able*  C'tant  plus  fach£  que  nous*  lorsqu'il  nous  manquoit  quelque 
chose/'  **  Les  Turcs  ofFrent  miUe  traits  de  probite  pareille  II  y  a 
des  professions*  ou  die  est  comme  un  esprit  de  corps.  Let  tirat^i 
de  Salonique  transportent  sur  leurs  chevaux  50*  60  m*Jle  piastres 
saot  donner  de  regns*  et  patent  aans  difRcultt  ee  qui  se  pard  eo 
chcmio.'*    fV<>yage  a  Constaodnople*  p.  134.) 
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Abiifle  ef  The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Turkic 
establishments^  and  that  which  fitst  forces 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  observer^  is 
the  abuse  of  power.  Whether  this  abiise  be 
moulded  into  that  perfection  of  tyrannj^ 
which  is  denominated  despotism,  has  been 
differently  determined  by  different  authors. 
Their  disagreement,  however,  arises  rather 
from  di£ferent  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of 
thie  term,  than  from  any  variety  of  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  Turkish  policy.  With  us 
the  word  despotism  has  so  odious  a  significa- 
tion, that  we  connect  with  it,  almost  involuiv^ 
tarily,  the  ideas  of  violence  and  injustice; 
but  despotism,  considered  abstractedly  and 
in  itself,  is  neither  more  nor  less  thai^ 
pure  monarchy,  one  c^  the  three  regular, 
fiiodes  of  administering  government,  not  ne^ 

'  Cessarily  including  any  abuse  of  authority,  or 
crruelty  of  procee^g,  and  differing  from  the 
most  perfect  system  of  liberty  only  in  the; 
circumstance  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
authorities  being  both  ves^d  in  one  perjson, 
instead  of  flowing  from  the  general  will  and 

•  collected  wisdpm  of  the  society*.     The  ob- 

«  M  Je  Buppote  tr<M(i  d^fimtioiM,  oa  pbtAc  tiob  U» :  Vfm  qiM 
k  goaveraement  r^blicam  est  eelni  ou  k  peifk  fo  oorpt,  m 

iculement  use  parde  da  peuple,  a  h  tomrenuae  puiteance;  le' 
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jects,  however,  which  the  law  and  the  power 
teiid  to  promote,  ar€,  professedly  at  least,  ii» 
both  csLseSj  the  happiness  of  the"  community  ;• 
circulated,  in  one  instance,  according  to  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  people,  aod  in  the^ 
other,  rendered  subservient,  in  a  chief  de-^ 
gree,  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
monarchical  establishment  <Yet  ^^  undep 
governments  of  this  latter  species,  ualesa 
when  some  frantic  tyrant  happens  to  hold  the 
sceptre,  the  ordinary  administration  must  be 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  justice;  .and 
if  not  active  ia  promoting  the  welface.of  the 
people,  cannot  certainly  have  their  destruot 
tion  for  its  object*/'  ^  •  ^    .      • 

**  A  despotism,'^  says  Sir  James  Porter,  ^*  I 
take  to  be  a  government  in  which  there  exists 
neither  law  nor  compact,  prior  to  the  usurped 
power  of  the  sovereign ;  a  sovereign^  on  whoae 
arbitrary  will  the  framing  or  the  execution  of 
laws  depends,  and  who  is  hmmd  neither  by 
divine  positive  injunction^  junr  (xtnyfatf  udtk 
the  people/'    And  comparing  the  Turkish 


ai<marchique»  celui  ou  un  teiil  gouverne,  nuds  par  d^s  I(ux  fixes  et 
itabliet}  au  lieu  que,  dana  le  deapotique)  un  aeub  Una  Igi  jetjaaa 
l^e>  entralne  loot  ^  a»  voloni^  et  par  aea  csq^rioea.''  (JSaprj^ 
dealoixtltT.iiych.  L)  .  ,     ..« 

*  &obertao»'a  Hiatorj  of  Charlta  the  Fifth*  p.  9U,  ttott^ 
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government  with  this  standard,  though,  hg, 
admit,  that  **  it  is  not  perfect,  or  totally 
exempt  from  despotism,'*  yet  he  asserts  it 

to  be  much  more  perfect  and  regular,  as 
well  as  less  despotic,  than  most  writers  have  > 
represented  it;  in  a  word,  to  be  much  su-t 
perior  with  regard  to  the  regularity  of  itSi 
form,  and  the  justness  of  its  administration, 
as  well  as  much  less  despotic,  than  the 
government  of  some  Christian  states*/* 

But  though  we  admit  this  definition,  as. 
descriptive  of  despotism  in  theory,  to  be  auf-* 
ficiently  correct,  and  allow  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  assertion,  that  it  is  moderated  in  its 
general  practice  by  regularity  of  form  and 
justness  of  proceeding,  yet  we  can  distinguish 
the  Turkish  government  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  despotism* 
'  Despotism  is  in  the  nature  and  principle  of 
a  government,  rather  than  in  its  actual  and 
general  practicef-.  The  power  of  the  iponarch 

*  Obtenrations  on  the  reH^3D|  \9^h  goTeniment,  &c«  of  the 
Turksy  Preface,  p.  14^  19. 

f  The  nahire  of  a  governmeBty  is  that  which  constitutet  ft 
what  it  isk  Thus  in  a  despotic  state,  it  is  qMeotial  that  there  bt 
BO  law  beii<ies  th^  will  of  thp  tyrant*  The  fuimljde  pf  a  goTero- 
meat,  is  that  which  supports  and  actnans  it;  and  this  in  de^ 
poiisa  is  J»r:  fbrit  can  neither  use,  n9r listen  feo^  nupdificmtioa  or 
remonstrant  i  ft  caQ  onljr  comnu|i|d  ^  thr^atai^  and  muf t  ^ 
Pbcytdt 
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i«  not  continually  exerted  in  acts  of  violence : 
the  great,  in  some  degree  above  the  reach  of 
common  law,  are  indeed  exposed  to  all  the 
caprices  of  the  prince;  but  to  the  body  of 
Hm  people  laws  must  be  administered,  con*' 
^rmabl^  to  the  great  principles  of  justice,  or 
the  state  itself  will  be  involved  in  dfvngerouy 
confusion*, 

,  Pure  despotism,  unmitigated  in  its  exer- 
cise by  any  species  of  moral  or  physical 
restraint,  to  the  hono^r  of  human  nature  be 
it  said,  i^  but  an  ideal  existence,  a  meta- 
physical abstraction,  ^sop  the  fabulist,  and 
the  president  Monta^uieu,  when  they  would 
raise  our  abhorrence  of  so  degrading  a 
system,  are  obliged  to  delineate  it,  not  as  it 
is  observed  to  subsist  in  human  society,  but 
by  comparisons  drawn  from  the  ignorant  or 
ravage  abijse  of  power  ov^  brutes  or  inani- 
mate matterf .     It  would  therefore  be  an  un- 

•  «  II  faut  que  le  people  soil  juge  par  lea  loix,  ct4e*  gnndi 
par  la  fanuiiie  du  prince;  que  la  tto  du  dernier  sujet  soit  en 
s^retcy  ft  c^e  del  baphas  toujours  exposee/'  (Esprit  des  loix, 
}iv.  iii}  chap.  9.) 

f  See  Ph«dru8*8  feUes,  book  i,  fab.  3. 

The  fotlowmg  it  tke  chafer  in  I'eiprit  des  loix,  entide^ 
••  ideedudefpotitme/' 

**  Quand  let  eauTages  de  la  Louisiane  veulent  avoir  du  fruity 
fls  coupent  I'arhrv  «a  pied,  et  cueillent  le  fruit.  Voila  It 
|rQUTen»meot  ^cspotiquc."    (X-ir,  t,  c,  !!♦) 
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iair  conclusion,  thatf  because  we  characterize 
llie  Turkish  government  as  a  despotism,  from 
an  examination  both  of  its  nature  and  prin* 
ciple,  we  should  therefore  admit  all  its  pos- 
sible atrocities  as  really  existing  in  practice. 
^  If  bjr  despotism/'  says  Mr,  j^ton,  **  be 
meant  a  power  prijginating  in  force,  and 
upheld  by  the  same  meanii  to  which  it  owed 
its  establishment;  a  power  scorning  the  jurist' 
diction  of  reason,  and  forbidding  the  temerity 
'of  investigation ;  a  power  calculated  to  cramp 
the  growing  energies  of  mind,  and  annihilate 
fng  the  faculties  of  man,  in  order  to  insure  his 
dependence;  the  government  of  Turkey  may 
be  most  faithfully  characterized  by  that 
name/'*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  incorrectness  of  this  passage.  The 
Ottoman  national  po\^fer  indeed  originate^ 
in  force,  was  fouqded  on  conquest,  and  vdus^ 
still  be  upheld  by  force.  But  the  power  of 
^he  Ottoman  sultans  over  their  subjects,  whicl^ 
is  the  matter  of  the  present  disct^si»io]^,  is  as. 
legitimate  in  its  origin  and  its  progress,  ar 
that  of  every  other  sovereign  in  the  world. 
In  its  present  state,  so  far  from  supporting 
itself  by  force,  it  appes^ls  only  to  reason ;  the 

♦  Surrey  of  tke  Turkish  cmpirt^  p.  IT.- 
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jreadon  indeed,  of  tUe  nation^  which  bounds 
investigation  by  the  pirecepts  of  the  koran. 
Mr.  ^ton's.repreaentatioi|  of  \t^  effect^  may 
perhaps  be  thought  exaggerated,  upon  a  more 
iainiliar  acquaintance  \vith  the  nation  which 
is.  governed  by  it. 

The  Turkish  government  ha?  been  said  tq 
be  free  from  despotism,  because,  in  a  despotic 
j^tate,  the  law  can  be  qothing  but  the  will  o^ 
^e  master,  and  because  universal  fear  of  the 
2noQar<;h  is  essential  to  its  existence ;  whereaii 
the  sultan  is  bound  bj  paramount  religious 
Jaw,  and  the  army  exerts  a  power  which  the 
sultan  himself  is  constrained  tp  fear.  But 
the  law,  as  it  is  called  in  Turkey  (\mpro-: 
perly,  so  far  as^  it  regards  the  monarch,  un^ 
less  we  really  deceive  ourselves  into  the 
ppinion  of  its  divine  ongin),  is  but;  a  cod^ 
of  maxims  promulgated  by  the  (irst  despot» 
pjxd  transmitt^di  to  his  successors,  as  necesr; 
^ry  to  uphold  t^e  eidstenoe  of  that  9pecieflt 
of  tyranny  which  he  himself  had  u£furped. 
it  is  still  the  will  of  the  *  despot,  rendered 
permanent  as  an  inheritance  ^o  his  posterity, 
^nd  i^  does  not  diminish  or  change  the 
character  of  despotisqi.  The  mere  terror  of 
a  name  eould  never  hold  a  people  in  subjec- 
tion :  an  armed  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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jibvereign  is  necessary  to  insure  its  efficacy. 
But,  because  an  army,  however  nearly  it  may 
Approach  to  it,  can  never  become  merely  -a 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch, 
is  it  therefore  to  be  considered  as  counteract- 
ing or  restraining  his  power,  though  it  differ 
from  other  instruments  only  in  its  capacity  of 
being  seduced  by  selfish  motives  to  swerve 
from  the  object  of  its  institution?     In  the 
ordinary  acts  of  government  neither  religion 
nor  the  army  are  any  restraints  Upon  des- 
potism, and  cert^nly  not  so  much  so,  as  the 
aversion  to  oppression  and  spirit  of  resistance 
implanted  in  the  nature  of  man  would  be,  if 
these  restraints  were  removed.     They  do  not 
then  even  mitigate  despotism,  except  over 
themselves,  and  in  no  respect  in  its  exercise 
over  the  people.      But  when  these  powers 
feel  the  oppression  of  tyranny,  and  interfere 
to  alleviate  it,  despotism  itself  is  overthrown, 
and  a  temporary  anarchy  is  introduced*. 

*  *^  Uo  goaTernement  mod6r6  peut,  tant  qa*il  veut  ot  sans 
p^rili  relacher  9e&  resMits  ;  il  se  mamtieot  par  tet  loix  et  par  at 
force  mtae.  Mais  lorsque,  dans  le  gouveroement  despodque, 
le  prince  cesse  un  moment  de  lever  le  bras ;  quand  tl  ne  peat 
pas  aneanttr  a  I'instant  ceisc  qui  ont  les  premieres  places,  toot  est 
perdu:  car  le  ressort  du  gouvemement,  qui  est  la  craintet  n'j 
f^tant  plus,  le  peuple  n'  a  plus  de  protecteur/'  (Esprit  des  loix^ 
Ht.  ill,  chap,  a)    ' 
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Dr.  Robertson  says,  "  there  can  indeed 
foe  no  constitutional  restraints  on  the  will  of 
a  prince  in  a  despotic  government ;  but  there 
may  be  such  as  are  accidental.  Absolute  as 
the  Turkish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves 
-circumscribed  both  by  religion,  the  principle  • 
on  which  their  authority  is  founded,  and  by 
the  army,  the  instrument  which  they  m.ust 
employ*/^  Montesqmeu  also  is  of  opinion, 
that  "  religion  may  sometimes  be  success- 
fully opposed  to  the  will  of.  an  arbitrary 
prince/-  **  The  subject,''  he  says,  "  will 
abandon  his  father,  he  will  even  murder  him, 
if  the  despot  orders  it :  but  the  bigot  will  not 
drink  wine,  however  his  prince  may  threaten 
or  command  hiin.  The  laws  of  religion  are 
of  paramount  authority :  they  are  imposed 
equally  on  the  prince  and  on  his  subjects.-f"*' 

But  what  is  the  whole  weight  of  the  re^ 
striction  which  religion  imposes  on  the  actions 
of  princes?  It  requires  from  them  conformity 
to  established  rites  and  ceremonies.  It  in^ 
deed  preaches  virtue ;  but  no  religion  sub* 
jects  \h6  moral  conduct  of  governors  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people.     It  addresses  itself 

•  Hisiory  of  Chtflet  the  Fifth,  p.  189. 
f  Efprit  4es  logc»  liy.  iii,  cfaap>  10. 
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to  the  emiscience  of  the  individuaU  directly 
and  immediately*.  Its  la&giiage^  to  those 
who  woald  interfere  with  its  august  func* 
tions,'  is,  *^  lei  him'  among  you,  who  is  with- 
6ut  sin,  cBSt  the  first  stone/* 

The  Mahometan  religion  inculcates  the  re* 
ciprocal  duties  to  he  oUenred  by  the  princei, 
and  his  subjects;  but  though 'it  teaches,  it 
cannot  enforce,  a  just  administraUon  of 
government.  The  only  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  sultan  are  the  profession  of  the 
'Mahometan  faith,  and  conformity  to  the 
ceriemonial  of  the  Mahometan  church ;  and 
though  thef  practice  of  every  regal' virtue  b^ 
niore  consistent  with  these  duties,'  yet  they 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  the 
most  atrocious  tyiunny. 

The  army,  though  it  be  granted,  that  it 
curbs  the  authority  which  it  supports,  yet  re- 
strains it  only  in  the  commission  of  such  acts 
as  immediately  concern  its  owii*  wel&re  or 
ambition.  The  prastorian  bends  ifa  Rome,  and 
the  janizaries  in  Constantinople,  though  both 
in  the  most  wanton*  manner  have  dethroned, 
murdered,  and  exalted  princes^  have  riever 
by  their  interference,  either  designedly  or 
accidentally,  ihitigated  the  violence,  or  soft- 
ened the  severity  of  despotil^m. 
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Dc  Tott,  in  compliment  to  the  theory  of 
Montesquieu  (a  flattery  which  that  dignified 
author  would  have  disdained),  has  distorted 
even  the  hideousness  of  arbitrary  power* 
Fear  is  the  principle  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment ;  and  "  the  Turik,  incited  to  violence 
by  despotism,  wishes,  but  fears,  to  commit 
murder,  until  intoxication  puts  him  on 
a  level  with  the  despot/'  The  indolent 
Turk  indulges  in  the  natural  taste  of  re- 
clining under  the  shade  of'  great  trees, 
**  because  despotism,"  which  suffers  him 
to  pass  on  almost  unwrinkled  from  in-* 
fancy  to  decrepitude,  ^  will  not  allow  him 
to  wait  the  growth  of  trees/'  "  His  com- 
passion for  brutes  arises  from  the  pride  of  des* 
potism,  which,  while  it  confounds  all  beings, 
chuses  its  favourites  from  among  tiie  weak- 
est// Thus  we  see  the  same  person,  alter- 
nately, th^  tyrant,  and  the  slave  of  despotism ; 
incited  to  violence  by  the  possession  of  power, 
and  deterred  from  exerting  it  by  that  very 
power,  to  which  at  the  same  time  he  himself 
is  preposterously  subject. 

Honour,  the  leading  principle  in  a  mo« 
narchy,  is  unknown  under  despotism ;  and 
De  Tott,  in  contradiction,  I  may  say,  to  his^ 
own   positive   knowledge,    denies  even  the 
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existence  of  the  word  in  the  Turkish  voca- 
bulary. 

De  Tott  seems  desirous  of  paying  such  a 
compUment  to  Montesquieu^  as  that  which 
the  French  philosophers^  sent  by  the  court 
of  Versailles  to  measure  an  arch  of  the 
meridian  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
paid  to  Newton  on  their  return,  when  they 
had  ascertained,  btf  their  labours^  the  accu- 
racy of  his  theory  respecting  the  true  figure 
of  the  earth. 

Our  respect  for  .  Montesquieu  cannot  be 
diminished  by  an  exposure  of  the  disin- 
genuousness  of  De  Tott^s  admiration.  The 
name  and  reputation  of  Montesquieu  must 
be  immortal ;  but '  our  deference  for.  his 
system,  however  ingenious,  however  reason- 
able, should  never  tempt  us  to  abuse  it  like 
the  bed  of  Procrustes,  or  to  forswear  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  in  obedience  to  hi* 
authority** 

Montesquieu,  probably  misled  by  an  aiitEor 
ef  the  name  of  Pejry,  indeed  says,  thali 
"  honour    is    unknown    in    despotic   states^ 

♦  Compare  Esprit  dcs  Ibix,  Uv.  liif  chap,  ft  wiA  Memoirs  of 
Baron  de  Tott^  Preliminary  diseonrsc,  b.  8 ;  Eiprii  des  bix^  My. 
iii,  chap.  B9  with  Mcfnoirs,  V.  iii,  p.  I^.  See  aloa  HxxoMh 
V.  i,p.  62ind  907.  \ 
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where  frequently  there  is  no  word  even  to 
express  it/'  With  respect  to  Turkey,  the 
position  is  false.  D'Ohsson,  in  refutation  of 
De  Tott,  says,  "  those  who  pretend,  that  the 
word  honour  does  not  exist  in  the  language 
of  the  Ottomans,  prove  only  their  own  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  idiom,  and 
the  ihanners,  of  this  people.  Otherwise  hpw 
could  they  have  been  ignorant  of  those  words 
which  correspond  with  honour,  dignity,  re- 
putation, consideration,  and  which  are  con- 
stantly used  1)y  the ,  Turks  in  any  discus- 
sion which  relates  to  probity,  honesty  or 
justice*/' 

So  much  for  the  existence  of  the  word: 
as  for  the .  sentiment  of  honour,  as  existing 
among  the  Turks,  I  would  beg  to  know  of 
those  who  do  not  admit  its  influence  in  a 
despotic  country,  upon  what  other  principle 
they  can  accoimt  for  th«  conduct  of  the 
Turks,  in  an  instance  related  by  Dr.  Witt* 
man.  "  On  the  IJth  of  June,  discontents 
broke  out  among  the  janizaries,  on  account 
of  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Stewart, 
and  the  corps  of  Turks  commanded  by  Taher 
Pasha,  being  advanced  in  their  front/'     If 

♦•  /nc,  naikauz,  icJumn^  nhiuhhreth*    Sec  Tab.  Gen.  t.  ir, 
p.  S74. 
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this  be  not  honour,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  charac* 
terize  it.  But  indeed  wherever  there  is  a 
sense  of  pride  or  shame,  there  must  be  a  feel- 
ing of  honour ;  and  to  suppose,  that  an  army 
can  exist  without  it,  that  men  who  are  urged 
on  to  perform  great  actions  without  other 
recompience  than  the  fame  of  their  exploits 
should  be  insensible  to  honour,  is  too  gross 
a  contradiction  to  need  refutation.  The 
Prussian  officer,  who  discharged  his  one  pistol 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  shot  himself  with 
the  other,  rather  than  survive  the  infamy  of 
a  blow,  expressed  in  the  same  moment  an 
absolute  submission  to  despotism,  and  the 
quickest  sense  of  honour.  The  sentiment  of 
honour,  which  is  the  rule  of  private  conduct, 
is  as  pure  and  sacred  in  retired  life,  and 
under  republican  or  despotical  governments, 
aa  in  monarchies.  It  however  appears  to  me, 
that  by  honour,  of  which  Montesquieu  denies 
the  existence  under  despotism,  he  means  a  prin- 
ciple  different  from  those  which  I  have  describ- 
ed. He  calls  it  the  public  virtue  of  a  monarchy^ 
the  source  of  all  vigour  and  all  action,  inherent  "^ 
in  the  very  nature  of  limited  government ; 
which  prompts  men  to  support  the  privileges 
of  their  hereditary  nobility,  as  of  equal 
sanctity  with  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign, 
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and  which  urges  others  to  claim  distinction 
of  rank  and  pre-eminence  from  their  own  - 
personal  merit.  This  kind  of  honour, could 
not  indeed  be  suffered  in  despotic  countries, 
and  it  would  disturb  the  economy  of  a  de- 
mocracy. Philosophically  speaking,  how- 
ever, this  sentiment  of  personal  preference, 
notwithstanding  its  utility,  is  but  a  false 
honour :  the  principle  of  true  honour,  which 
leads  to  virtue  from  a  contempt  of  vice,'  is 
jiot  less  pure  from  being  wholly  unconnected 
with  it,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  climate  or 
any  system  of  government. 

One  of  the  evils,  and  by  no  means  the  least  g^.,,  ^ 
of  those  necessarily  accompanying  despotism,  ^»p®*>^* 
is,  that  it  represses  ,the  spring  of  improve- 
ment, which  there  is  in  society.     Whatever, 
talents  may  have  been  called  forth,  during, 
the  struggle  which  despotism  was  making  to 
establish  its  dominion,  become  stationary  at 
best,  or  more  probably  retrograde,  wheii  once 
it  has  perfected  its  pkn,  and  stretched  itself 
out  to  repose  on  the  summit  of  its  power. 
We  behold  with  wonder  in  the  history  of  the 
world  the  empire  of  China,  which  has  been 
arrested  many  centuries  ago  in  its  career  of 
improvement,  still  retting  upon  its  plan  of 
imagined  perfection,  occupied  only  in  sup* 

|i2 
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porting  the  sameness  of  its  existence^  and 
surveying  with  indifference  the  superior  ele- 
vation of  foreign  knowledge.  In  every 
country  where  despotism  is  established,  every 
art  and  every  useful  institution  date  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  its  introduction.  In  no 
one,  is  it  possible  to  trace  the  rays  of  science 
to  one  common  centre  in  the  zenith :  the 
source  of  light  is  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
and  only  a  few  scattered  rays  faintly  point 
out  some  partial  and  imperfect  method,  fol- 
lowed without  being  understood*  In  process 
of  time  the  evil  becomes  incurable;  those 
who  should  apply  the  remedy  are  themselves 
contaminated*.  "  See,''  says  Montesquieu, 
^*  with  what  eagerness  the  Russian  govern- 
ment endeavours  to  th^ow  off  its  despotism, 
which  is  become  more  oppressive  to  itself 
than  to  the  people/'-f-    In  despotic  countries, 

*  »  Toute  la  differ ena  eft  que,  daoi  la  mooarchie,  U  faimu  m 
des  lumiere49  et  que  let  minlitres  7  sont  infinimeat  plus  habxlei  et 
plu«  romput  aux  afFairea  que  dant  V€tat  xlespotique."  (Etprit 
det  bixy  liv*  iti»  chap.  10.) 

f  The  jncmoirr  of  Baron  de  Tott  present  us  with  an  interest- 
bg  picture,  in  the  fruitless  attempts  of  Sultan  Mustafii  to  amelio- 
rate t^e  system  of  his  government.  H^  was  sensible  of  the 
existing  evils :  a  wonderful  progress,  wh^n  we  consider  how  fin* 
he  was  removed  from  infbrmadon  by  his  rank  and  education. 
**  Had  he  lived,''  says  De  Tott,  <<  he  would  have  sacrificed 
even  his  despotism/'  but  in  the  disease  of  despotina  th$  ptUw^ 
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if  arts  continue  to  be  practised,  there  is  np 
.science  in  the  method:  the  artisan  knows 
not  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds ;  he 
gropes  on  in  routine,  but  stumbles  into  the 
most  ridiculous  absurdities  when  he  quits  the 
beaten  track.  To  the  inherent  quality  of 
despotism  itself,  and  not  to  any  natural  in- 
capacity, we  are  to  attribute  all  that  is  in- 
coherent and  grotesque  in  Turkish  know- 
ledge. 

D'Ohsson,  having  observed  tiie  mischievous 
tendency  of  some  of  the  ramifications  of  des- 
potism, attributes  to  them  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  Turkish  empire,  and  does  not  pene* 
trate  as  far  as  the  radical  cause.  ^^  The 
law,"  he  says,  "  which  subjects  the  minor 
prii^^es  of  the  blood  to  a  state  of  imprison^ 
ment,  enervates  all  the  elasticity  of  the  heart 
and  the  mind.  Its  influence  extends  to  the 
people,  and  strikes  all  with  sterility ;  sus^ 
pending,  as  well  with  the  subjects  as  the 
prince,  all  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences/' 
But  this  cause  is  evidenUy  inadequate  to  the 
effects  produced:  for,  in  a  despotic  country, 
the  public  conduct,  even  of  a  reigning  prince^ 

cannot  minuter  /#  himself;  he  flounders  under  his  •wnu 

nessy  but  he  cannot  shake  it  off:  he  may  scarify  bit  bloated 

sttbstaacej  but  be  deforms  instead  of  healing  it. 
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can  never  operate  as  an  example  to  his  sub- 
jects; and  still  less  can  the  conduct,  observed 
towards  him  during  his  minority,  influence 
the  pubUc  manners.  The  assertion  is  further 
disproved  by  an  appeal  to  history ;  for  the 
evils  which  oppress  the  country,  and  which 
D'Ohsson  enumerates  as  originating  in  a  law 
made  under  Soliman  the  First,  did  equally 
exist  in  all  the  preceding  reigns*. 

The  Roman  empire  gjroaned  under  the  same 
evils,  and  sunk  to  the  same  debility.  En- 
lightened and  virtuous  despotism  may  pro- 
cure a  transient  *  felicity ;  but  at  the '  same 
time  when  the  Roman  historians  were  cele- 
brating the  blessings  of  Trajan's  government, 
"  the  splendour  of  the  cities,  the  beautiful 
face  of  the  country,  cultivated  and  adorned 
like  an  immense  garden,"  the  latent  cause  of 
decay  and  corruption,  "  the  uniform  govern-' 
ment  of  the  Romans  '^  was  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  minds  of  men  to  the  same  level,  ex- 

•  Tab.  Gen.  t.  ii,  p.  48S.  "  /T/iir^  continues  D'Ohsson, 
pppukur  prejudicct,  or  rather  the  superstitious  respea  of  the  natioa 
for  its  ^ncient  customs  ^  the  want  of  communication  with  Euro* 
peans ;  the  slow  progress  of  the  press  ;  the  prejudice  against 
foreign  languages ;  the  neglect  of  translating  the  works  of  £uro« 
pean  writers ;  the  aversion  to  travel  beyond  their  empire,  and  the 
system  of  not  sendinj^  ambassadors  to  foreign  couns.'* 
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tinguishing  the  fire  of  genius,  and  causing 
even  the  miUtary  spirit  to  evaporate*. 

In  Turkey,  even  the  most  worthy  members 
of  society  perform  their  duty  coldly  and  offi- 
cially ;  all  tremble  at  the  public  censure,  and 
dare  not  aspire  to  iniiovation  or  reform,  lest 
they  should  expose  themselves  to  the  shafts 
of  envy  and  calumny.  Under  despotism 
talents  must  remain  insulated,  the  very  na-t 
ture  of  the  government  militates  against  the 
idea  of  an  aggregation  of  knowledge,  or  2^ 
national  fund  of  acquirements.  That  the 
Turks  labour  under  no  natural  inferiority, 
there  needs  no  argument  to  prove;  and  a 
testimony,  by  no  means  to  be  suspected 
when  it  condescends  to  praise,  assures  us,  that 

*  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninet  were  themselres  men  of  learning 
and  coriouty,  and  the  lore  of  letters  was  fashionable  among 
their  subjects ;  yet,  **  if  we  except  the  inimitable  Lucian,  this 
age  of  indolence  passed  away  without  having  produced  a  single 
writer  of  original  genius,  or  who  excelled  in  the  arts  of  elegant 
composition.^'  The  long  festival  o/'^tfrf  contributed  less  to  damp 
the  military  aidour,  and  stop  the  growth  of  military  talents,  thaii 
the  natural  jealousy  of  despotism,  **  Germanicus,  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  and  Agricola,  were  checked  and  recalled  in  the  course  of 
^heir  rictories*  Corbulo  was  put  to  death.  Military  merit,  as  it  is 
admirably  expressed  by  Tacitus,  was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  imperaioria  virtm^"    (Gibbon,  V.  i^  p.  5.) 
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they  pos^sd  ^*  the  bold  and  vigorous  grasp  of 
native  genius'*/' 

£  ofT^r      ^  '^^"  ^^"^^  i^  ^®  Turks  an  aptitude 
9toTeme^t.  and   an   eagerness  for  mathematical   know- 

•  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  $7,— CKmate  and  th* 
government,   in  the  opinion   of  De  Tott,    hiyc   formed   thi« 
people   such  as  he  describes   tliera,      "The  power  of  moral 
causes  predominates  over  that  of  physical;"   bat,   "under  the 
yoke  of  actual  tyrants,   phyncal  causes  must  regain  their  in* 
iluence.     The  climate  which  the  Turks  inhabit  relaxes  the  fibres 
and  perverts  the  effect  of  their  prqudices,  so  for  as  even  to  make 
them  rash,  fix)m  a  cause  which,  in  a  cold  country,  would  have 
made  them  brave."     (Memoirs,  Preliminary  discourse,  p.  4k) 
'It  cannpt  certainly  be  thought  unfeir  to  confront  with  De  Tott*» 
reasoning,  the  moral  and  physical  portrait  of  a  Turkish  subject 
of  Ufijier  E^pu   taken  fxioni  common  life.-*."  Oii  pent  dire 
qu*individuellcment  PEgyptien  est   indnstrieux  et  adroit,  et  que 
manquant,  a  I'egal  du  sauvage,  de  toute  espcce  d'iostrument,  on 
doit  s'etonner  de  ce  qu'ils  font  de  leurs  doigts,  auxquels  ils  sont 
^     r^uits,   et  de  leurs  pieds,   dont  ils  s^dent  merreiiieusement. 
Ils  ont,  comme  ouvriers,  une  grande  quality,  ceDe  d*^e  sans 
pr^oipption,  patients,  et  de  recommencer  jusqu^a  ce  qu'ils  aien^ 
fait  a-peu-pres  ce  que  vous  d^sirez  d'eux.     Je  ne  £ais  jusqu'a 
quel  point  on  pourroit  les  rendre  braves ;  mais  noUs  ne  devons 
pas  voir  sans  efiroi  toutes  les  qualit^s  de  soldats  qu'ils  possedent; 
Aninemment  ^obres,  pictons  comme  At%  coureurs,  ^cuyers  comme 
des  centaures,  nageure  (:omme  des  tritons:  et  cependani  c'est  a 
^ne  populatioQ^  dt  plwteurj  millions  tPmdividiUf  qui  hossedcnt  €ei 
qualitiij  que  quatre  mille  Fran^ais  isolcs  commandoient  imp6-retts&- 
inent  sur  deux  cents  lieues  de  pays !  Tant  I'habitude  d'obeir  est 
use  maniere  d'etre  comme  celle  de  commander,  jusqu'a  ce  que 
)ea  uns  s'endormant  dans  I'abus  du  pouvoir, .  les  autres  soIent 
reveilles  par  le  bruit  de  Icur  chalne."     (Denon,  t.  i,  p.  8182.  \ 
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ledge ;  and  if  domestic  tranquillity  and  exter* 
nal  peace  allowed  an  extensive  and  well 
directed  study  of  the  mathematics,  they 
would,  in  a  few  years,  be  little  inferior  to 
any  nation  in  Europe.  No  branch  of  science 
is  of  such  universal  application  and  such 
general  utility,  and  no  study  so  effectually 
roots  out  prejudices  and  inculcates  method. 
On  the  mathematics  depends  the  first  great 
science  without  which  all  others  are  useless, 
the  science  of  national  defence:  from  the 
'  mathematics  flow  all  public  and  private  works, 
all  that  distinguish  civilization  from  barbarism  ; 
and  by  them  men  are  prepared  for  all  situ^ 
ations  in  life.  Without  them  even  learn^ 
ing  bewilders  itself  in  the  mazes  of  sub- 
tlety, and  philosophy  wastes  itself  in  conjee* 
lures*. 


*  Mathematical  knowledge  must  indeed  have  been  in  a  de^ 
graded  sute,  if  we  are  implicidy  to  credit  De  Tott's  account  of 
the  conference,  which  he  held  by  command  of  the  ittltan^  with 
the  chief  of  the  geometricians,  <<  I  modesdy  asked  them»  what 
was  the  value  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  /  wcu  requeiiei 
to  propott  the  question  once  more,  and,  all  the  learned  hsmng 
looked  on  each  other,  the  boldest  among  them  replied  with 
firmness,  **  It  it  according  to  the  triangle.''  **  The  ignorance  of 
these  pretended  mathematicians,"  continues  he,  **  needed  no  de  ' 
monstration;  but  I  must  do  justice  to  their  zeal  for  the  sciences: 
they  aD  zequ^sted  to  be  received  into  the  new  schooly  and  in- 
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tlung  wzB  now  thought  of  bat  its  establithmest.''    Hit  scholars 
vrere  **  captabs  of  ships,  with  white  beards,  sod  others  of  mature 
age;''  and  yet  these  inep»  thou^^  the  charge  of  Indocility  is  so 
unsparingly  cast  on  the  whole  nation,  ^  were  aUe^  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  to  work,  in  the  field,  all  the  problems  which  result 
from  the  four  theorems  of  plane  trigonometry;    which  was  aa 
much  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  as  was.  required."    The  afllec. 
tionate  parting  of  the  baron  and  his  scholars  does  equal  honour 
Co  both,  and  who,  on  reading  it,  will .  not  spurn  at  the  insinua* 
don  that  the  Turks  are  inferior  to  those  men  <<  whom  Peter  the 
Great  taught  to  conquer  the  Swedes."    "  The  vessel,"  says  De 
Tott,  **  that  was  to  convey  me  to  Smyrna,  had  already  weighed 
anchor,  and  set  her  s^s,  when  several  boats  came  about  us,  and 
I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  all  my  pupils,  with  each  a  book  or 
an  instrument  in  his  hand.     Before  you  leave  us,  said  they,  with 
much  emotion,  give  us,  at  least,  a  parting  lesson:  it  will  be  more 
deeply  impressed  on  our  memories  than  all  the  rest.     One  open- 
ed  his  book  to  explain  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse;  another 
with  a  long  white  beard  elevated  his  sextant  to  take  an  altitude; 
a  third  asked  me  questions  concerning  the  use  of  the  sinical  qua- 
drant; and  all  accompanied  me  out  to  sea  for  more  thap  two 
leagues;  where  we  took  leave  of  each  other  with  a  tenderness 
the  more  Kvely,   as  it  was  unusual,  and  to  me  unexpected." 
(Memoirs,  V.  i,  p.  2(H.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE- 

MuUeka,  or  frligioui  code  qf  laws, — Canon-namch,  or  im- 
perial  constituiunu.--^Autkority  and  prerogatives  qf  the  sul» 
iaiL^^Lawi  qf  succession. — Princes  qf  the  hlood.-^The  sul* 
tan^s  vicegerents. — Classes  qf  the  idema. — Order  qf  legal 
dignities. — Subordination  qf  tlie  priesthood.^^  Privileges, — 
and  powers  qf  the  ulema. — Grand  vizir. — Divan,  or  cour^ 
cil  qf  state. — Sublime  Porte,  or  Ottoman  cabinet. — Goven^ 
ment  qf  provinces.-'-^Revenues  qf  pashas: — their  modes  qf 
life: — precariousness  qf  their  offices. — Reflections  on  the  sul^ 
tan*s  direct  interference  in  government^ — in  administering 
justicCf'-^in  conducting  war, — Subjection  qf  the  people.--^ 
Political,  civil,  and  religious  distinctions^^r-Means  qf  yv. 
dn^  against  tyranny  and  oppression. 

The.  Ottoman  empire  is  governed  by  a  code  wtiiteit^ 
of  laws  called  multeka^  founded  on  the  pre-  ^^^^^ 
cepts  of  the  korauy  the  oral  laws  of  the  pro- 
phet, his  usages  or  his  opinions;  together 
with  the  sentences  and  decisions  of  the  early 
caliphs  and  the  doctors  of  the  first  ages  of 
islamism.  This  code  is  a  general  coUectioa 
of  laws  relating  to  reUgrous,  civile  criminal^ 
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political,  and  military  affairs ;  all  equally  re- 
spected, as  being  theocratical,  canonical,  and 
immutable;    though   obligatory  in  different 
degrees,    according  to  the  authority  which 
accompanies    each    precept      In    some    in- 
stances it  imposes  a  duty  of  eternal  obliga- 
tion, as  being  a  transcript  of  the  divine  will 
extracted  from  the  registers  of  heaven  and  re- 
vealed to  Mahomet :  in  others  it  invites  to 
an  imitation  of  the  great  apostle  in  his  life 
and  conduct.     To  slight  the  example  is  in- 
deed blamable,    but  does    not  entail  upon 
the  delinquent  the  imputation  or  penalty  of 
guilt;  and  a  still  inferior  authority  accom- 
panies   the   decisions,  of  doctors    on    ques- 
tions M'hich  have  arisen  since  the  death  of 
the  prophet*.     This  sacred  deposit  is  confi- 
ded to  the  sultan  in  his  character  of  caliph 
and  chief  imam ;  and  he  is  invested  with  the 
sovereign  executive  command  -f . 

*  Of  the  first  kind,  are  the  interdictioM  of  the  use  of  wiiie» 
the  flesh  of  hogs,  the  blood  of  animsls,  &c.  &c.— Of  the  second 
kind»  are  the  prohibitions  against  clothes  made  of  silk,  vessels  of 
gold  or  silver,  5cc.  &c. — and  of  the  third,  the  opinbns  respect* 
ing  the  use  of  opinm,  cofiee,  tobacco,  &c.  &c. 

'  f  Lc  texte  du  covf^anu  et  celui  du  kaSss,  recueil  de  toutes  let 

lois  oralis  de  Mohammed,  portent  le  nom  de  naiSf  qui  signiiie 

]e  tt;xte  par  excellence,   et  leurs  commentaires  celui  de  tefiir, 

Le  texte  de  tous  les  ouvrages  th^loj^ues  et  canoniqnes  qui  ont 

Jhi  &iu  d'apcjcs  I'esprit  de  ces  deux  premiers  livres,  t'appelle 
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On  matters  unforeseen,  or  unprovided  for,  cwm^ 
by  the  first  promul^tors  of  the  law,  the  sul-  imperbt 
tan  pronounces  as  the  interest  of  reUgion,  tio***- 
and  the  advantage  or  honour  of  the  state  re- 
quire. *  The  temporal  power  of  Mahomet 
over  his  followers  wa^  founded  solely  on  their 
persuasion  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission ;  * 
while  that  of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  and  of 
the  several  chiefs  who  usurped  dominion  in 
the  dismembered  empire  of  Mahomet^s  suc- 
cessors, was  derived  from  conquest  or  from 
hereditary  pre-eminence,  and  was  intrin- 
sically independent  of  the  M^^hometan  re- 
ligion. As,  however,  the  exercise  of  authority 
over  Mussulmans  can  be  justified  only  by 
the   actual  or  presumed   delegation  of  the 


nuthn;  les  commentairee  qui  les  accompagnent,  scherih;  fet 
cxpUcttiona  qai  eo  out  6ti§  faites  depnisy  hoickiyef  et  celles  qui 
leur  servent  encore  de  dereloppement,  talikash,  Le  code  mvheka 
qui  embraaserumversalite  de  la  le^lation  religieuse  est  ]e  r^8um6 
de  cette  immensity  d'ouvrages.  (Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  S26.)  For 
the  history  and  more  detailed  account  of  the  code  multeiof  see 
the  introduction  to  the  Tableau  G^n6nlf  p.— 124. 

M.  Ruffin,  on  the  authority  of  M.  le  Comte  de  St  Priest, 
denies  that  the  multeia  is  ^  code,  since  it  is  only  the  sum  of  the 
opinions  of  an  infinite  number  of  commentators,  who  never  made 
one  sin^e  law.  "  If  the  korauf*  he  says,  **  be  not  the  code  of  the 
Mahometans,  they  have  none,  and  have  at  most  only  a  jurispru- 
dence.**     (De  Tott,  Appendix,  p.  41.) 

•  See  Tab.  Gqi.  t.  i,  p.  264. 
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caliphs,  it  naturally  follows,  that,  in  all  na^ 
tions  which  have  adopted  the  rehgion  of  Ma- 
homet, the  political  system  is  modified  by 
laws  originally  made  for  the  support  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith,  and  is  itself  stibordi- 
nate  to  the  rehgious  constitution.  The  theo- 
logical  law  contains  a  few  general  precepts, 
though  it  by  no  means  prescribes  the  form 
or  mode,  of  government,  in  its  minute,  bran- 
ches, or  in  cases  of  ordinary  occurrence;  and 
it  expressly  concedes  to  the  legislation  of  the 
prince  an  absolute  authority  on  all  matters 
which  do  not  relate  to  the  belief,  or  the 
practical  duties,  of  rehgion*.  His  power, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  mo^t  learned  civilians, 
is  restricted  only  in  the  observance  of  the 
religious  institutions ;  for,  in  civil  and  politi- 
cal matters,  the  law  admits  such  a  latitude 
of  interpretation,  that  his  will  alone  is  sove- 
reign, a;nd  is  subject  neither  to  control  nor 
censure.  The  code  multeka  is,  however, 
alone  considered  as  paramount  law :  the  im- 
perial decrees  (or  kkatfy  $herif\  of  which 
a  general  compilation  was  made  by  Sultan 
Soliman  under  the  name  of  canon  namehf  or 
teshrifat^f  are  considered  as  emanations  from 

*  See  Tab.  Gen.  Iiitroductioo»  p.  44. 

t  Set  Caatcmir,  p.  174^  note  1.  Toderini,  t.  i|  p.  34. 
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human  authority^  are  susceptible  of  tnedi* 
fication,  or  even  of  abolition,  and  remain  in 
force  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sultan 
or  his  successors.  They  cannot  however  be 
revoked  or  annulled  on  slight  grounds,  or 
without  sufficient  reason;  for  it  is  believed 
by  the  multitude,  that  what  is  said  or  done 
by  the  sultans  is  so  firm  as  not  to  be  re- 
tracted on  any  human  account. 

Thus,  by  the  constitution  of  Mahometan  Authority 
government,  not  only  the  executive,  but  the  gatiresof 
legislative,  power  essentially  resides  in  the 
sovereign.  His  spiritual  and  temporal  au- 
thority are  indicated,  in  the  language  of  the 
jurists,  by  the  titles  of  imam  dud  sultan*. 
The.  Ottoman  emperor,  who  unites  under  his 
sacerdotal  authority. all  the  Mahometan  prin- 
cea  and  states  of  the  four  orthodox  rites,  as- 
sumes, in  virtue  of  this  prerogative,  the  titles 
of  padishah'islam  (emperor  of  islamism), 
imam-uUmv^liminn  (pontiff  of  Mussulmans) 
and  sultan  dinn  (protector  of  the  faith) -f-. 

The  law,  indeed,  requires  that  the  imam 
shall  be  of  the  race  of  the  Koreish,  the  descen- 

♦  See  Talk  Gen,  t,  i,  p,  2S7- 

f  See  Tab.  Giiu  t.  i,  p.  265.  The  twrnys^  or  orthodox 
miutuhnaxMv  are  those  who  follow  the  ritei  of  the  four  imam^ 
Haaife,  Schafiy,  Malik  aad  HannbeL 
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danfs  of  Abraham  by  IsmaeL    The  defect 
in  the  title  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  is,  how- 
ever, supplied  by  the  resignation  of  the  cali- 
phat,  and  the  cession  of  all  the  otlier  rights  of 
the  imamethj  to  Selim  the  First,  by  the  last  ca- 
liph of  the  house  of  Abb^  and  the  sherif  of 
Mecca,  both  of  whom  were  descendants  of 
the  Koreish  by  the  families  of  Haschim  and 
Ali,   the  kinsmen  of  Mahomet.      Indepen- 
dently of  these  titles,  the  Mahometan  doctors 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  reign- 
ing family  to  be  leagally  established  by  their 
power  and  the  success  of  their  arms*. 

At  court,  when  mention  is  made  of  the 
sultan,  the  appellation  of  a/em-penaA  (refuge 
of  the  world),  is  usudly  added  to  his  title  of 
padishah^  or  emperor.  His  loftiest  title,  and 
the  most  esteemed  because  given  to  him  by 
the  kings  of  Persia,  is  ziUullah  (shadow  of 
God) ;  and  the  one  the  most  remote  from  our 
manners,  though  common  among  all  ranks 
of  his  subjects,  is  huiikiar  (the  manslayer) ; 
which  is  given  to  him,  not,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, because  "  in  the  regular  admimstra- 
tion  of  government,  he  executes  criminal 
justice  hy  himself^  without  process  or  forma- 

•  See  Tabw  G^a.  t,  w  p.  90a. 
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lit^  V^  but  because  the  la^.  kasr  ihvesteel  him 
alone  with  absolute  power  over  the  Uvea  of 
his  9ubjects« '  Thi^  Turkish  casuists  indeed  at« 
tribute  to  the  emperor  a  character  of  holi- 
sessy  which  no  immoral  conduct  can  destroy; 
and  as  he  ia  supposed  to  perform  many  actions 
by  dirine  impulse^  of  which  the  reasons  or 
motives  are  inscrutable  to  human  wisdom^ 
they  aUow»  that  he  may  laUfcmrteen  persom^- 
every  day,  without  assigning  a  cause,  olr 
without  imputation  of  tyranny -f*^  Death  by 
his  hand,  or  by  his  order,  if  submitted  to 
without  resistajace,  coixfers  martyrdom;  and 
some,  after  passing  their  lives  in  his  service, 
aro  reported  to  have  aspired  to  the  honour 
of  such  a  consummation,  as  a  title  to  eternal 
felicity  J» 

TTie  sultan  is  the  universal  proprietor  of 
.aU  the   immovable  wealth   in   the   empire, 
except  the  funds  destined  to  pious  purpoaes> 
He  is  however  restrained,  both  by  law  and- 

*  Suf^  otfht  iVkitli  aofSit,  f.  Sa 

f.  See  Cutemir,  p,  71,  note  2.  Todeziid,  t.  i»  p.  8j^  notti*. 
^  Let  Tioet  m  k  tjiaiuue  d'uii  imam  n'txige&t  Jnt  la  dfipoatdosu^' 
(Tab.  Gen*  t.  i,  p.  28&)  Rycul  laya^  that  «thegnmd  tignos 
can  nerer  bt  deposed  or  made  ac6}Qitfabk  to.  sa^fiur  faia  ciune% 
whilst  he  deatroyn  €4mekn^  of  hiatolj^CM  uadei the avnbff 
of  a  thifn^ond  a  ixf!*    (Freiesut  state  of  the  Ottpf|a|i.«n{Mi^* 

f  •  ^•)  X  Rycs^t,  p.  8. 

VOL.    I.  I 
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otJLstbflx,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  over  tb^ 
property  of  subjects  not  immediately  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  government,  and  it  is 
only  in  default  of  natural  heirs  diat  such 
property  lapses  to  the  crown*.  The  sultan 
is  also  the  sole  fountain  of  honour  :  from  his 
pleasure  flows  all  dignity,  all  nobility,  and 
all  power.  Birdh  coni^rs  no  privilege:  he 
raises  to  honour,  or  debases,  whom  he 
pleases:  he  seldom  interposes  his  audioritjr 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  afiairs ;  but  he  de- 
cides upon  the  condtrct  of  his  ministeis  or  his 
lieutenants  with  military  promptitude,  and 
with  military  severity;  and  indeed  the 
constant  interference  of  absolute  authority, 
threatening  in  its  denunciations,  and  rigorous 

'  *  Sir  William  Jones  (V.  iii^  p.  511.)  aatw«r«  id  die  negathe 
the  question,  **  whether^  by  the  Mo^  constitadoni  the  sove^gn 
be  not  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  his  empire,  which  he 
or  lus  predecessors  have  not  granted  to  a  subject  or  his  heirs,'* 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers  and  in  the  language  of 
the  ioran,  the  absolute  right  of  ownership  is  admitted  in  pro- 
prietors, and  acknowledged  to  descend  to  their  heirs.  »  Evea 
escheats,"  he  sajs,.  «  are  nerer  appropriated  to  his  (the  so- 
vereign's) ustf,  but  fall  into  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor." 
The  law,  which  is  common  both  to  the  Mogul  and  the  Qttomaa 
empires,  is,  indeed,  explicit  on  this  point,  but  it  d6es  not  seem  to 
aflect  the  quesdon  of  the  sovereign's  right  of  universal  proprietor*, 
ship,  for  as  both  empires  were  gained,  by  (ionquest,  it  followst 
that  all  lands  must  have  been  originally  held  as  granu  from  the 
sovereign* 
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in  ltd  e^etose,  seems  necessary  for  Enforcing 
the  bbedience  of  governors,  invested  with 
sovereign  authority,  throughout  an  empire  so 
widely  extended*. 

It  is  a  constitutional  maxim  that  the  Otto^  M<J^oftj 
mail  eftipire  never  falls  to  the  spindle^.  The 
[Succession  is  established  in  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  families  of  the  Oguziatt  tribe, 
the  Othmanidse  and  the  Jenghizians. '  In  case 
of  failure  in  tbe  Ottoman  race,  a  successor  to 
the  empire  must  be  chosen  from  the  sovereign 
family  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  which  is  derived 
from  the  same  common  stock:J. 

*  Mr*  Eton  says,  (p.  27*}  **  the  forms  of  administntbn  are 
purtly  militaiy.  This  is  so  thoroughly  the  case,  that  the  grand 
seigrnior  is  still  supposed  to  reign,  as  formerly^  in  the  midst  of 
hid  (iamp;  he  even  dates  his  public  acts  from  his  imperial  itir^ 
rufi*^  I  hatte  searched  with  some- care  for  the  aathority  ott 
-which  Mr.  Eton  quotes  this  ^t ;  but  I.  am  still  compeUed  to 
leave  to  him  the  <<  onus  probandL" 

\  ^  Point  de  fellcit^,**  says  the  prtphet  himself,  **  ppint  de 
•alut  pour  on  peuple  gouvem^  par  nne  femme !  Ces  paroles  sont 
derennes  depuis  une  loi  fondamentale,  et  une  des  premiereft 
jnaximes  de  Tctet."     (Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  275.) 

X  See  Cantemir,  preface,  p.  14, 15..  Rycaut,  p.  58,  Mignot, 
t.  ii,  p.  442.  Gibbon  however  observes  (V.  xii,  p.  58.},  that 
«<  the  kindred  of  the  Ottomans  with  the  Tartar  khans  of  the 
house  of  Zingis  appears  to  be  founded  in  flatteiy  rather  than  ii^ 
truth/*  Marsigli  (t.  if  p,  7.)  asserts,  that  «  the  Tartar  branch, 
according  to  the  Ottoman  constitution  and  taws,  has  no  title  to 
the  thione;  bat  that  the  inheritance,  in  case  of  the  extincdon  of 
the  male  race  of  sultans^  would  pass  to  the  ddett  loa  of  the 
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The  empire,  does  not  descend  in  &  right 
Hne  from  father  to  son,  but  devolves  to  the 
pldest  surviving  male  of  the  Imperial  &mily  i 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  reigning  emperor« 
Selim  the  Thirdf  who  ascended  the  throng  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  cousiqst  the  sons  of  Ah* 
dulhamid,  his  immediate  predecessor*  This 
law,  which  was  int^ided^  to  guard  against  the 
inconveniences  of  a  minor's  reign,  is  so  fiur  ie« 
(igiously  observed;  but  the  right  of  senioritjn 
^y&a.  among  princes  of  mature  age>  has  not 
always  been  respected*  Qsnmn,  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  was  the  first  who  deviated 
from  its  observance:  on  his  death^bed  he 
appointed  his  aecond  son  Qrkhaa  to  succeed 
him,  instead  of  Aladin  Pasha,  who  was  set 
aside,  because  of  his  love  for  retirement,  and 
his  attM)hmeat  to  speculative  studies^. 

ddett  ixuf^nttr,  of  die  lat  of  the  Ottoman  tuhaoa."  Cantcnurf 
kowever,  expressly  says,  that  ^  they  acknowledge  bo  other  heirs, 
than  those  of  the  male  Hne ;"  and  indeed  Marsigli  should  haft 
knovnsy  that  the  male  children  of  the  8nltai^»  or  princesses  of  the 
blood,^  are  condemned  to  death  from  the  instant  of  their  birth. 
(See  Tab.  G6i.  t,  i,  p.  296»)  Mi^ot  records  a  qixiqus  £ict«. 
that  b  the  reign  of  II»ahim.(A.  D.  1640.)  the  son. of  the  Tanar 
khan  of  the  Crimea  was  pift  to  death  by  the  pasha  of  Rhodes  for 
having  said,  that  if  the  saltan  should  die  without  male  isane  the 
Ouoman  sceptre  would  beloo£[  to  his  house.  (Hist.  Ottoo^am* 
t.i5i,p.«.) 

♦Tab.Gca.t.i,p.28*c 
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The  veneration  of  the  Turks  for  the  reigti- 
tng  fkmily  is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy ;  it  has  continued  undiminish- 
ed diroughout  five  centuries,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  sup* 
port  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The  purity  of 
the  succession,  and  the  plenitude  of  power, 
are  guarded  by  the  religion,  and  the  univer* 
9al  prejudices,  of  the  nation.  The  janizaries, 
no  less  powerful  tod  no  less  licentious  than 
^e  pr^torians,  have  dethroned^  but  have 
tiever  usurped  the  privilege  of  dieting  an 
emperor.  The  reaction  of  the  same  prin* 
ciple,  ^hile  it  tends  to  the  stability  of  the 
throne,  cbntributeS  no  Jess  to  the  personal 
safety  of  the  great  officers  of  government. 
The  jealousy  of  the  sultan  can  never  be  ex- 
cited  against  his  vizirs  or  his  generals ;  nor 
ean  the  ambition  of  a  subject  ever  dare  to 
aspire  above  the  footsteps  of  the  throne.  The 
imperial  majesty  slumbers  in  the  arms  of  a 
minister,  tdio  is  bvested  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ^1  the  power  of  royalty ;  to  whom  no* 
thing  is  l6ft  to  covet  etcept  the  imperial 
dig]!iity,  and  whosie  precarious  existence  19 
dependent  on  the  favour  pf  his  master*. 

• 

coan|Miom  fisuiui  poste  yideatur:  taoc  IffnitSm^  fMipe  4e 
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Vet  though  every  motive  of  ambition  and 
self-preservation,  together  with  the  ^sses- 
sion  of  such  ample  means,  may  seem  to  sug- 
gest the  consummation  of  treason  and  re- 
bellion, the  Ottoman  annals  do  not  record 
an  attempt,  or  any  intimation  of  an  attempt, 
to  transfer  the  sacred  diadem  to  a  private 
head. 

The  unity  of  the  sovereignty  is  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  Mussulman  com- 
munity. The  Mahometan  church  acknow- 
ledges no  legitimate  form  of  government 
,  except  the  monarchical,  becau^  of  the  ne- 
cessary union  of  the  sacerdotal  with  the  tem- 
poral power.  It  adnodts  of  no  division  of 
authority,  no  partition  of  dominion :  the 
sovereign  power  is  irreconcilcable  with  cur- 
tailment or  association,  and  like  the  state 
which  is[  subject  to  its  sway,  is  one  and  in- 
divisible. 'Caira  Mustafa  Pasha,  the  vizir 
who  conducted  the  sipge  of  Vienna  in  the 
reign  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  is  indeed  ac- 
cused by  historians  of  the  design  of  assuming 
to  himself  the  title  of  sultan  of  Vieqna,  and 
founding  a  Mussulman  empire  in  the  west. 
The  charge  of  treachery  against  an  unsuccess- 

onita  Tel  tmnmofetarab  oaere^  Td  interfickar/'    (Moaulbwiif, 
4>.£befir,p,  19,) 
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tak  g^eral  is  easily  credited. '  Hii  atlsmpt; 
18  reprobated  by  thet Turks ;.  bi^t  the  atitb^- 
ticity  tif  the  accusation,  .may  be  questioned) 
as  it  rests  merely  on  the  report  of  a  xivsk 
and  is  not  supported  by  the  evidenp^  of  any 
overt  act*. 

The  presumptive,  heirs  to  the  empire  live  ^""^^  ^ 
in  honourable  confiaement  in  the  palace  eall^ 
ed  eski  setWy  and  are  placetd  by  the; law 
under  the  more  especial .  protection  of  the 
janixar  aga  (general  of  the  janizaries),  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard  them  from  the  cruelty  or 
jealousy  of  the  sultan :  hence  he  is  hon9ii|*je4 
by  them  with  the  name  of  lala^  tutor  or 
foster^-fatherf*.  The  custom  of  imprisoning 
die  minor  princes  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  Mussulman  legislation,  and  is  a  law  of 
the  Seraglio  dictated  by  fear  and  <?rudty, 
the  ruling  passions  of  an  effeminate  tyrant 
These  victims  of  corrupt  political  institution 
are  sequestered  from  general  society^  ^^Ecept 
when  they  momentarily  quit  their  priteti 
during  the  festival  of  the  hairam  in  order  to 

*  Caaitemir,  p.  SOi. 
t  Lord  Saodwicfa  nys,  (p.  SIOL)  that  **  upon  the  death  of 
«ne  of  thete  prioces,  the/anistfr  a^tf»  with  the  enl  ktahydiiy  and  the 
twofa4£&/i«r/»  gototheaerag^o,  where  they  examine  the  corpif 
saked,  b  order  to  <&C0Tcr  if  thcft  are  any  marlp  of  ▼iolence,'^ 
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{MieUt  ih/ik  hdnige  to  the  sultajt.  Srasmil 
gnitificati(»iB9  it  has  been  eaid,  otostitute 
their  only  enjoymentB;  but  sensual  pleasures 
Are  an  imulequate  compensation  fer  liie  i;raiit 
oi  liberty,  and  even  t^ese  are  embittered  by 
the  reflection,  if  men  so  educated  are  capable 
of  reflection,  that  theoflkpring  of  t&etr  kxury 
ib  condemned  to  be  torn  from  the  first  em^^ 
braces  of  its  parentis  by  the  hffiids  of  an  in^ 
exorable  assassin*, 
ne^tii>i  f^Q  sultanas  delegates  ai^  the  shfeik  islam 
or  mufti,  chief  doctor  and  interpreter  of  the 
ioMn  and  the  canonic&l  laws,*!-  and  the  vizir 


^  <*Le  jovr  de  la  aaiimncedfe  Veo&tit  est  en  mtoe  temps  celut 
de«i  norts  la  Mge  fianaie  qui  k  revolt, est  tenue,  an  risque  de  en 
tte,  de  He  pas  le  Luster  viTre.— Elle  o'eaiaoglante  cepcndant 
jsfluis  tes  mains ;  ce  seroit  un  attentat  contraire  an  respect  d\i 
ftiLtsSgTDyal:  inaiseUes'interditsesfenctions;  eHe  ne  noue  pas 
b  Offdoa  bmbiKcdb  Tel  est  le  genre  de  mort  r^serre  a  ces 
tendns  rejetons  du  vang  Ottomsn.''    (Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  ^86.) 

iOr.  PouqueviUe  (Voyages,  t.  ii»  p.  164(.)  afHrms,  that  **  the 
noUest  pasoons  of  die  Ottoman  princes  are  Augiudly  furvsrtei 
^hiring  ihdr  im^risdnment  in  the  alu  ttrm.**  Bat  on  what 
amhority  does  he  assert  snch  cahmmj  I  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
of  Sweden,  gives  us  a  nsefiil  caution  against  admitting  reports 
on  themerecreditof  a  traveller  in  Turkey.  <«  M.  Fabrice  ayant 
dit  a  sa  Majest^'*  says  fld.de la Moan^  (Voyages,  t.  ii,  p.  11,)^ 
^  qiief  tois  un  toyngenr,  eUe  hi  repoodit  en  sotriant,  j'si-rettar- 
.i(q)e  ^  ks  iroyageurs  nsent  du  privilsge  des  poetes,  et  nous  «% 
Amaent  Mm  i  gardcr.'' 

t>  Sbc  ^^  6«^  t.  ifv  Ji^  iS&    ' 
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atdn  oir  gridid  vhkr,  who,  tts  kte{tev  of  idl^ 
iseal  of  the  emjpire,  exercises  aS  l^e  temporal 
authority,  and  pr(»fides  over  tbe  political  ad^ 
ministration. 

The  ulema^  the  guardia&s  of  the  religtoti, 
llie  administrators  and  interpreters  of  th6 
laws,  of  the  empire,  from  which  order  iht 
mufti  is  chosen,  form  a  body  highly  respectf 
ed  and  powerful.  The  venerable  title  of 
ulema'j  inasmuch  as  it  signifies  doctors  or 
learned  men,  is  common  to  the  whole  ordet, 
which  is  however  divided  into  three  distindt 
classes,  comprehending  indeed  the  ministett 
of  religion,  but  distihgtdshmg  them  from  th6 
foukahhay  or  jurisconsults,  who  ate  again 
subdivided  into  muftis^  or  doctors  of  laW, 
and  cadis  or  ministers  of  justice ;  atad  fk 
these  the  title  of  uiemd  is  more  peculraily 
appropriated. 

An  error  of  the  first  cohsequence.  Mid 
which  has  misled  most  writers  in  their  spi^cu^ 
lations  on  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  goverft-^ 
ment,  is  that  which  represents  the  ulema  as 
the  ministers  of  religion,  exerciiing  contn4 
0ver  tlie  mindt  of  meBi  still  mo/rt  tmliimted 
than  that  of  the  Christian  cletgy  in  the 
darkest  ages,  and  in  the  plenitude'  of  their 
temporal    power.      The    functioiiA   of  th^ 
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ft^kaAha^  the  doctors  and  expounders  of 
the  law,  are  however  perfectly  distinct  and 
unconnected  with  those  of  the  imamSy  or 
immediate  ministers  of  rehgion.  These  do 
not  even  belong  to  the  order  of  the  ulema^ 
in  the  restricted  meaning  and  general  accep* 
tation  of  the  word :  their  service  is  confined 
to  the  niosques,  and  to  the  duties  and  cere- 
monies of  public  worship*. 

The  mere  recapitulation  of  the  degrees,  by 
which  the  students  of  the  colleges  rise  to  the 
hi^est  professional  dignities,  must  show, 
that;  the  lawyers  and  the  judges  are  wholly 
uiicoxmected  with  the  ecclesiastical  order; 
and  that  they  are  theologians  only  inasmuch 
as  the  multeka  derives  its  origin  from  (he 
precepts  of  the  ikoran^  and  takes  cognizance 
of  whatever  relates  to  faith  or  practice-  The 
ministers  of  religion,  indeed,  receive  their 
education  in  common  with  the  ulema  in  the 
colleges,'  and  together  they  form  the  class  of 
students,  called  softa,.    When  the  students 

*  This  distinction  of  powers  is  plainly  inferred  in  the  follow- 
tQg  passage :  <<  Un  imam  mineor  n'a  le  droit  d'exercer  par  ha- 
mtrat  aucunes  fonctiona  rehtiyea  a  Vimametkf  ni  de  tun  aucim 
acte  juridique ;  priv^  de  ce  droit,  il  ne  pent  le  d6f<^rer  ni  aux 
Jkhatsh  et  aux  frnjinz-pretresy  /loyr  Pexcrcice  de  la  rettgunh  Qi  aux 
wtolhu  et  aux  tadyif  pour  Padminutraiion  di  tajutHcc^*  (Tab. 
Gen.  t.  i,  p.  276.) 
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have  attsuned  a  proper  age,  and  have  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  stock  of  learning,  it  is  left 
to  their  own  choice  to  devote  themselves 
either  to  the  mijlistry  of  religion,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  laws,  or  the  administration  <^ 
justice :  *  but,  when  they  have  once  entered 
upon  the  ministry,  so  distinct  are  they  from 
the  body  of  lawyers,  that  they  are  even 
arranged  under  a  separate  jurisdiction.  The 
kislar  aga^  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  and 
not  the  mufti,  is  the  delegate  of  the  sultanas 
authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  department ;  for 
it  b  he  who  is  superintendant  of  all  the  royal 
mosques,  and  receiver  of  their  rents  and  en^ 
dowments.  To  each  of  these  he  ccHistitutes 
an  officer  named  mutevelliy  or  administrator, 
who  collects  the  revenues,  and  disburses  the . 
necessary  expenses  for  keeping  the  buildings 
in  repair,  maintaining  the  priests,  and  provi- 
ding whatever  the  splendour  of  public  worship 
requires. 

The  offices  in  the  Turkish  government, 
partaking  of  their  peculiar  policy,  cannot  be 
properly  compared  to  any  similar  ones  among  ^ 

^  <<  Let  deux  premiers  tet8  n*offl«Dt  i  Pambition'qii'viie  car? 
ri^  usez  bom^Cy  maii  ansai  ccnx  qni  ae  destinent  au  troiaieme, 
aont  tenua  k  de  plua  longnea  ^tade$  et  aounia  a  dea  formality 
plua  rigoureuaea.^'    (Tab.  Gia,  u  ivi  p.  4S7.) 


Euf6(<tAnA;  tad  ttiuch  inisftp^ifehenbioA  has 
beeft  oecteiotied  by  tile  attempt  to  render 
ifevery  foreign  pt^stom  or  establishment  intel-r 
ligible  by  cbmparision.  Ctotetaiir  says,  we 
tftrfy  compare  Ihe  fnufti  to  the  pope,  the 
ttm^^^asket  to  h  patmrch,  the  ntolla  to  at) 
^chbish^p  or  itaetropoUtan,  the  cadi  to  a 
bishop;  atid  to  66mplet&  the  hierarchy,  he 
Vterlookd  the  reparation  of  the  professions, 
•ad  compares  the  imam  to  a  priest  aild  llie 
iimist^lMnd  6r  scholars  to  our  deacons. 
With  equal  propriety  he  mi^t  compare  the 
^Dvereigti  manslayer  of  the  Ottomans  with 
Ae  fitst  m&gii^trate,  the  beheficent  fether, 
ftf  a  grteat,  ettiightetted,  and  high*^pirited 
people*. 

#  Cantemir,  p.  S'2»note  lO.-- -llie  merit  of  this  notable  diacofciy 
iiliOtdilttA  Catftemir:  heishotrerdraccotmtabk  for  the  greater 
fbaardity  of  hmhig  adopted  it«  I  fiad  it  San  mcndiMBd  fay 
Leu)cla!n\i9,  (in  Tnrc.  imp.  statu  ap.  Elzevir,  p,  201.)  ^  La* 
AoTicut  Bastanos  Jadreniia  in  hone  modum  comparat  eot  cum 
noatriaeccksiaiticia.  Priroumy  mufihiaih  dicit  esae  inter  ipsoi 
ibatar  Tel  pape  vel  patriareiiiB  6ritfboram«  Qmppe  jurii  omnia 
ct  aacrorum  rex  eat,  ufi  veterea  edam  Romani  ioquehantor. 
Huic  proximi  sunt  cadekicAerif  id  etft,  aupremi  jadicea»  qui  Arab- 
urn  Maurorurnqfue  lingua  dicuiifcttr  iOiB  ioiit,  Baitenna  lioa  com 
archiepiscopis  noatria  comparat.  Sequuntur  e^,  vdati  proximum 
post  archiepiacqpos  locum  obtineat  ^soopk  Secundnm  boa  aunt 
Ao^i9$  qui  seniores  dtcuntur,  ut  Grecis  et  aeatrii  pieabyterL 
Exdpiuat  koggun  UiBimanh  cea  preabyteroa  diloani*  Ulriai 
auat  dtfwiif  qui  mooachis  noatria  re^Kmdent*.  JUSmnMm  K»- 
bumetanos  adprecea  iaterdia  et  aoctu  quiaquiaa  dtaeadaa^xdtaat. 
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Much  outward  honour,  and   mmj  unorder «# 
portant  functioiis   are  bestowed  qpQU    thi^^^ 
ulema.    They  are  educated  under  the  cure 
of  professors,  called  muderriss^  in  the  acad^ 
imes,  called  medressSup  annexed  to  the  jamif 
or  greater  mosques,  aad   chiefly  of  royal 
foundation.     From  these  schools  are  chose^ 
the  mehhk^mS  kiatibiy  or  clerks  of  tribunal?.;; 
naibs^  or  substitutes  of  the  judge? ;  cadi^^  or 
judges  of  lesser  towns ;  moihsj  or  judges.o^ 
the  principal  towns  or  cities;  the  istamlfQl 
effendi^  judge  and  inspector  general  over  the 
city  of  Copstantinople ;  next  to  whom  acQ 
the  two  cazyniskersy  or  suprepie  judges  of 
Romelia  and  Anatolia^  who  sit  in  the  divan 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  vizir :  and  the  high« 
est  in  dignity  is  the  muftU  who  is  also  csjlled 
sheik  islam f  prelate  of  orthodoxy,  sndfetv^a 
sahibif  giver  of  judgments.    The  mufti  al- 
ways performs  the  ceremony  of  girding  q^ 
the  sabre^  which  answers  to  our  coronation^ 
He  abne   has  the   honour  of  ki9siQg  th§. 
sultanas  left  shoulder;  and  the  .^ujitan  rise^ 
up,  and  advances  seven  steps  towards  him; 
whereas  Ae  virir,  who  is  met  ocfly  with  three 


Cleptydrit  feteri  npre  Gr?pcQnun  utnntiiri  ad  ^ftbigueofj^,  ta{fi 
diurna  q«am,ooctiirBi^  ttmpcirum  tpat^t*' 
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steps,  with  more  profound  reverence  kisses 
the  hem  of  his  garment*. 
subMd'itt.     The  ministers  of  religioh  thWughout  th^ 
priLiKod  Turkish  empire  are  subordinate  to  the  civil 
magistrate,    who   exercises   over    them   the 
powers  of  a  diocesan.     He  has  the  privilege 
of  superseding   and  removing  those  whose 
conduct  is  reproachable,  or  who  are  unequal 
to  the  dignified  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their   office.       The   magistrates   themselves 
may,  whenever  they  judge  proper,  perform 
all  the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  it  is  in  vir- 
tue of  this  prerogative,  joined  to  the  influ- 
ence which  they  derive  from  their  judicial 
power  and  their  riches,  that  they  have  so 
marked  a  pre-eminence,  and  so  preponderant 
an   authority,  over  the  ministers  of  public 
worship, 
pririkjw.      From  the  influence  of  the  ulema  with  the 
people,  they  have  sometimes  been  used  by 
the  heads  of  factions  to  stir  up  rebellion,  to 
direct  the  public  opinion  against  the  throne, 
and  to  justify  usurpation,  but  though,  when 

•  Cantenur,  p.  S6|  note  7.— ^'  D«  toua  let  gnnds  de  renpire, 
les  ottlemas  du  prnnler  ordre,  teli  qae  4e  moufihty  et  lei  ra»«. 
asiertf  8ont  les  seuls  qvi  aient  la  liberte  d'aller  en  voitiire.  Celie 
da  mwphty  eat  couverte  de  drap  vert,  et  cellea  dea  caxtuukert 
U  aoDt  de  drop  rougis/'    (Tab.  G6d.  t,  ir,  p.  181.) 
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'  united  with  the  janizaries,  they  may  dccsr- 
isionally  have  thwai*ted  the  measures  of 
government,  their  power  is  little  formidable  ' 
in  itself.  *  The  honour  tad  the  prerogatives 
of  their  order,  which  form  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction between  the  ulema  and  the  other 
classes  of  the  nation,  give  them  an  important 
rank  in  the  state,  and  a  powerful  ascendancy 
over  the  ihinds  as  well  of  the  court  as  the 
people.  They  pay  no  taxes  or  public  im-*- 
posts^  and  by  a  peculiar  privilege  their  pro- 
perty is  hereditary  in  their  families,  and  \a 
not  liable  to  arbitrary  confiscations^  The 
preservation  of  these  rights  and  immunities 
consequently  unites  the  rich  and  powerfur 
f^ilies  of  the  6/ema,  and  makes  them  forget 
their  mutual  jealousies,  and  relinquish  their 
schemes  of  private  ambition,  whenever  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  guard  against  a  com- 
mon danger.  Despotism  has,  howeter,  suf* 
ficient  range  without  invading  their  privi- 
l^es,  and  the/e/a^a^  of  the  mufti,  in  unison 
with  the  wishes  of  government,  have  never 
been  refused,  but  when  the  sceptre  was  fal- 
ling from  the  grasp  of  an  unsuccessAil  or 
enervated  sovereign. 

The  power  and  dignity  of  the  ulema  is 
said  by  Sir  James  Porter  to  be  perpetual  and 


l)fira4)tary  * :  but  th^  expnss^ms^  it  liteni£[/ 
mder^itood,  may  1^  td  flip  impQrtsint  error  i 
fyr  the  power  and  dignity  afd  not  hereditarjr 
in  i^viduals  but  in  the  orders  Formerly 
the  Ulema  held  their  offices  for  life^  but  about 
t]|e  i^nd  of  the  aeventeenth  century  they  were 
I9f^e  removd^ble  at  pleasure  like  all  other 
p^bti/^  fivu^tiginaries.  lley  now  hold  them 
09}y  for  &  year«  £^h  individual  enjoy% 
how^^er,  all  the  privileges  of  the  order,  bk* 
depenct^Qtly  of  his  holding  any  office^  or 
exercising  any  public  employment^.  Their 
power  has  been  much  magnificid  by  different 
ftiidpoircitwriters4  Mr.  Eton  calls  them  *^  a  powerful 
priesthood  :--^the  teachers  of  religion^  com^ 
l]^iAg  the  offices  of  priest  and  lawyer  :«^ 
possessing)  like  the  priests  under  the  Jewish 
t^^cjracy^  the  oracles  both  of  law  and  re^ 
iigipni  and  uniting  in  themselves  tibte  power 
of  two  grwt  corporations^  those  of  the  law 
and  of  the  church.*'  **  The  Ottoman 
pl^nceci,^'  fa,e  says,  ^^  committed  a  pQlitical 
error,  wheo.  they  resigned  the  spiritual  suf^ 
premacy  into  the  hands  of  the  theological 
laiH^erSt  who  now  share  with  the  sovereign 
the  direct  exercise  of  the  legislative^  e:wm^ 

*  Obs^nrations  on  the  religionf  laws,  gorenineot,  Itc  of  ti^ 
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tivey  and  jiuUcial  powers ;  '^  and  he  .wserts, 
that  "  if  the  eultan  were  to  omit  the  indis^ 
pensable  prehminafy  of  the  fetwa  to  any 
political  act,  the  mufti,  motu  proprio,  would 
declare  him  an  infidel  */'  Sir  James  Poi'ter 
considers  the  ulema  as  ^^  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  any  nobility/^  and  balancing  the  power  of 
the  sovereign.  "  Their  persons/'  he  says,  "  are 
lacred,^^  and  "  they  can,  separately j  by  avails 
ing  themselves  of  the  implicit  respect  of  the 
people  and  the  soldiery,  rouse  them  to  arms, 
mark  out  the  point  of  limitation  transgressed 
by  the  prince,  and  proceed  to  a  formal  de« 
position;  nay,  of  such  high  importance  is 
their  intermediate  power  in  the  state,  that 
a  grand  signor  can  never  be  deposed  with(Hit 
their  concurrence^/'  Pey ssonnel  also  considers 
the  power  of  the  ulerna  so  to  counterbalance 
that  of  the  sovereign  as  to  take  from  the 
Ottoman  government  the  character  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  for  with  such  a  constitutional 
check  there  can  be  no  despotismij:. 

De  Tott,   however,   speaks  with  greater 
accuracy  when  he  says,  that,  though  indeed 

•  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  ^  21»  24,  37, 191. 
f  ObtenratioDs  od  the  xdigioo,  5cc«  of  the  Turks,  inthKluc- 
lion,  p*  xxxiii. . 
t  Striotnrei  and remariu  on  DeTott*!  meiaoirs, p.  SOii. 
VOt.  I.  K 
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the  iihniA  dah  inttrpret  t\ie  law  as  they 
please,  and  animate  the  people  against  their 
sovereign,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  can  with 
a  single  word  depose. and  baiiisli  the  miifti, 
with  as  marly  of  the  ultifta  as  may  faU  uiider 
his  displeasure*'. 

The  kw,  it  is  Said,  authoriiies  the  sultan 
to  baiiish  the  ukmaj  but  hot  to  put  them  to 
death :  and  if  dhy  part  of  the  law  could, 
by  th^  collective  or  separate  efforts  of  its 
tfiinisteM,  be  kept  inviolate,  it  certainly  would 
be  that  article  which  so  much  interests  them- 
selves ;  and  yet  we  find,  that  Miirfed  the 
Fourth  commanded  a  mufti  td  h^  {>ounded 
to  death  in  a  marble  iiiOrtir,  and  justified 
this  extraordinary  punishment  by  saying,  that 
*'  the  heads,  whose  dignity  exempts  them 
froiii  the. sword,  ought  to  be  struck  with  the 
liestle/'^t^     Nor  is  the  respect  of  the  people. 

t  Cameinir>  p.  184%  aoie  dA~Thefitt  k  meaCMHiM  b^  Cai*' 
temiry  though  he  does  n«t  ^uote  his  luthority  for  it.  D*Obanm 
acknowledges  it  to  be  a  popidar  thuiiaon  among  the  l^nrks,  that 
tHM  pudUlm^t  is  rMrved  B^  crimiiiil  or  fefrktotjr  meflibers  of 
the  ulema  ;  but  he  can  discover  no  example  in  the  anaals  of  the 
Ottoman  moaareky  e£  its  hanng  been  ezeOitedL  (Tab.  Gia. 
t.  iT|  p.  6(H.} 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  marble  morur,  appropiiated  ta  the 
express  jfoq^se  of  bntpng  theteoes  of  the  ulmMt,  was  deposited 
m  the  seven  towers  (Rycant,  p.  107.) ;  bat  Dr.  PpttfueriQe^  vho 
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or  tlie  soldiery  so  implicit,  tut  that  they, 
have  exercised,  in  all  its  atrocity,  their  so- 
vereign power  against  the  ulefna  who  had 
incurred  their  high  displeasure.  During  an 
iawrrection  in  the  reign  of  Mustafa  the 
Second,  not  only  they  put  to  death,  with^ 
horrid  cruelties,;  a  mufti  who  had,  in  their 
judgjuent,  misled  the  sultan ;  but  they  went 
so  far  as  to  excommunicate  him,  denied  him 
the  rights  of  sepulture,  and  delivered  his 
mangled  body  to  be  insulted  over  by  the 
niock  ceremonies  of  a  Greek  priest*.  But 
though  there  be  no  positive  law  which  de- 
clares the  persons  of  the  uUma  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable^  an  ancient  prejudice,  founded 
on  the  respect  due  to  religion  and  its  minis^ 
ters,  protects  individuals  of  this  order  fronai 
judicial  inflictions  entailing  infamy  or  dis* 
honuur.  Imprisonment  or  exile  are  the  only, 
punishments  to  which  they  are  now  exposed, 
unless  the  enormity  of  their  offence  be  such 
as  to  require  severer  reprobatioa,  and  even 

wii  IMddtcotSsiia  Hi  (T  itite  pHhM  id  Ait  fohmt,  um^ 
«t  (Vojr^V  t.  %  p»  do.)  of  Urn  ddocr^t  **  WsHm^  h  phk 
gia&d  aombre  d^  Tnrot  atmrfBt  y 'it  ett  daai  le  steal*  et  que 
ki  hominet  kt  pint  nusonnablieft  pentent  qn'il  n'exiite  pat^  et 
que  c'eil  ik  iixi  iii  terfvu  ^dri  ne  coinott  j^lol  depmi  bien  dev 
tiickt. 

r,  p.  487t    ]&^1a  kotraye;  I  C  p.  8SS. 
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^Mitted  by  ^r,  ^teRi  #*/^  tfe?  :j)9wcr 
Tfrhicji  the  sultaii  has  r^rye^  to  Jjjpijielf  of 
nominating  and  deposing  ilt^e  muftis  qrefttes 
.  for  him,  arnqng  the  tflemg^  as  xnany  j^artijf^s 
^  there  are  candidatef  aspiring  to  the  pontiT 
fic^te/'*  0iat  13,  the  whole  body  gf  dje  ulemcLj 
unless  wp  suppose,  th^t  the  doctors  of  jslam- 
isiiijj  tl^e  foilower^  of  ^he  ambitious  ]^i!feliqi^et^ 
are  less  aspiring  than  thp  humble  pjpfessors 
of  more  pelf-dpnying  dpctrineu^. 

It  is.inconpejva|>Ie  o|i  what  is  fo^njlcd  the 
assertiqn,  that  the  int^rest«  pf  thf  til^mq^ 
are  different  from  those  of  the  sult^:  they 
neither  legislate  nor  execute  the  l^ws^  but 
merely  expound  them,  administer  justice, 
,  and  settle  diflerence/si  bet^eeiii  iIldivfd^als, 
giving  sentence  according  to  law,  with  a  lati- 
tude of  intjerpretetipn  which  is  ind^d  alla^e4 
them,  but  T^hich  ^s  regu|ated  by  precedent 
and  the  us§,ges  qf  their  tribunal,  f^id  checj^ed 
by  th^  rig^t  of  appeal,-  which,  jn  cases  of 

IB  a  memoir  ^dressed  to  tbe  senatCy  det«!]>e8  the  autfiority  of  the 
flivfti  as  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hinds  of  goremment.,  *<  Id 
t«pneii  lym  igtoiaodiim  est,  iwnc  MoflfUm  pcq»et«o  adolari  pria- 
qp  e^^d  ejm  pbptf  opjiuone«i  su^  ^CQOio^fffp»^^^i^  f^ffi^* 
tias  ex  temporum  opportimitate  immutare/'  De  urbe  Const,  et 
imp.  Turc*  relatio  incerti  apud  Honoriomin  Turc,  imp«  statu  ap» 
BIkeHr,  p.  196.        •  ''    ' 

♦*'  ikutyey  of  tbe'Torkisii  empfre,  p.  29. 


irregulmty  or  inj«stice«  }$  l^ft  qffi^  to  ^tbqr 
p^4y  Iron  their  decision  tP  tibe  9Q?6;reign  ig 
CQUtteil,  M^here  the  vkirt  his  rep^^ieiat^tiye^ 
confinoa  or  r^Yprpefi  tfee  sent^npe*.    Their 
power  can  acftrcely  be  suppo^^  to  iqterfi^re 
vnth  any  eict  of  tl»e  wlUV^  «s  ip  cs^$  of 
treasoo,  or  \vbich  ip  apy Dtiann^r jcf^rd  his 
authority^  fee  decides   ftnr  hiipaelf  yitbout 
refeience  or  appeal  to  them.    W@  are  told, 
that  the  grand  signor  .caiiiK>t  sign  a  treaty  of 
pe^ce  Mritbout  their  con^^nt;-!-  and. in  t^e 
sfune  adise.it  may  loie  paid,  tl^t  the  dignf^tui^ 
of  a  ininiater  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to 
the  prodannation  of  a  Christian  princf;;  hut; 
if  the  sultan  require  the  public  sanction  of 
the  mufti  to  any  poUticai  aptt  can  y^  doub| 
whether,  if  the  mui)i  refused  his  approbation,, 
the  sultan  would  hesitate  between  annulling 
the  act  or  deposmg  the  mufti  ?    |f  ^  succes^^ 

may  be  made,  and  any  one  vmj  ip9^  fM  ordinary  coiure  of 
justice,  to  balpeliiipaaededfied  ly^  deunaiafMp^^  yinwt 
of  hia  onlimited  (lovcr  fat  a»  Tpwmit  the  forj^  v^  dietemuai^ 
aahefJeaMi.''    (Rycaot,  p.  if ) 

•eSgnaitf,  i{  ae  pait  aoiiicfke  A  n^  prqie)  4^  pajXi  mf  l*fm  ^ 
mn&ittlecimientaDetttdeageoadel^"  (jffi^  4^  t^tjs^ 
tioni  p<mr  b  paa  eondM  8  ld|pra^  u  i,  |p«  }|7*^ 
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fill  usurper  wish  to  gloss  over  hi»  rebellion ' 
by  zifetwa^  would  he  relinquish  the  sovereign-! 
ty,  or  not  rather  re-instate  tlie  marble  mor-j- 
tar,  if  the  mufti  persisted  in  his  loyalty? 
•  The  object  of  government  in  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  mufti  on  public  affiurs  is  solely 
to  ascertain,  that  tihe  purposed  decree  of  the 
sultan  contains  nothing  repugtitant  to  the 
doctrines*  of  religion,  6t  the  obligations  of 
'  th6  canonical  law:*  but  that  the /etoa  is 
not  an  ii)idispeiisable  pi^eliminary  is  e^dent; 
for  in 'the  rtign  of  Mahomet  the  JFourth, 
when  the  mufti  joiriiid^  with  4he  dowagiotr  em- 
press in -protesting  against  an  unjust  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  mdde  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  his  opinion  was  pver-ruled  by  the 
vizir  and  the  army;  and  war^  unfortunately 

•  <f  fo  tkis  body/?  says  Sir  Jao^es  Porter,  rcry  inaccurately 
and  erroneously^  (preface,  p.  5^.)  ^*  the  grand  sighor  appeals  for 
a  sanction  to  every  important  act  of  state,  whether  relative  to  peace 
or  war;  and  in  every  criminal  c^sev'  even  in  tbdse  in  wEich  his 
own  servants  ir^  coficerned,  he  esuin\k  take  tlife  Ii£»b£<  a  ssng|e 
subject,  without  the  tauki's  dechfe.*'^'' 

•^  In  rebus  pofiticifr,?*  says  the  VenetaaB  balla  (Relatio,  p*  ISS.) 
with  a  more  profound  knowledge  ^the  bubjeet  t)iab  the  Engfish 
ambassador,  **  princeps  ejusdem'^sCt  i^olftis)  au^oritafee  utitar  ut 
te  jiuhim  <u  reRj^iorum  ottenteL  Ipsius  «Bim  petit  respoosum 
•urn  de  bellp  hostibus  inferendo,  turn  etiam  de  csetierit  quitaiscini- 
que  refaiis,  qus  ad  imperium  spectent ;  <pi6  sdlicet  reUgioius  medk^ 
|abdit08  disponit  pitmpdns  ad  sui^  jiiMa  penigeMa.V~ .  . 
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for, the  Ottoman  dttipire,  wasSfeSftlved  tifpori,* 
'  Neither  religion,  hor  the  law,  ijor  the  politi- 
cal oonstitutiton  of  the  empire,  impose  upon 
the  monarch  the  obligation  of  consulting  the 
mufti  on  1^e  more*  impottant  affairs  of  state, 
or  oh  the  oi^dinary  acts  of  his  government. 
Piety,  or  siiperstitious  A^eakness,  or  more 
properly  an  habitual  confon^irty  -with  estalv 
lished. practice,  induces  the  isultian  to  appear 
in  general  to  the  approbaiion'  of  the  legal 
authorities;  but  19  most  indtaliees  such  pro-- 
eeedings  are'  ladaep  dictated  b]f  caution  and 
policy,  especially  in  troubletJbme  times,  or 
in  novel   and  hazardous  entelrptises.      The 

^  The  Ottoman  c«urt  long  deliberated  whether  tb^y  s^uld 
grant  assistance  to  Tekeli,  wh«  had  revolted  from  the  emperor  of 
Greniiany  and  en^ged  almost  all  the  people  of  Hungary  in  \u» 
rebellion^  o^  w^^c>^  ^  rebels  ahouM  be  only  supported  in  » 
private  manner^  until  the  twenty  years  truce,  made  by  Kioprilij 
Ahmed  Pasha,  should  be  expired*  The  latter  opinion"  was  ap- 
pra^tdjby  all  the.  mlemaf  together  with  the  sultana-fliother, 
who  declared  it  to  b^  unjust  tp^  yn/gc  war  wit)i  a  prince,  who  hadr 
given  no  cause  of  complaint,  but  had  hitherto  strictly  observed  the. 
conditions  of  the  truce^  (Cantemir,  p.  290.)'  I  willingly  take 
this  opportunity  of  shewing,  thatbreachof  faiA  with  Christians  it 
not  systematic  with  the  Turks;  in  contradiction  indeed  of  the  asset* 
doB^  of  Baron  Busbeck  (de  re  mil.  cont.Tur.  inst.  cons.  p.  STl.) 
and  of  Mr.  Eton',  but  ip  uaisicm  widi  the  opinion  of  the  TcH-kish 
populace,  who  attrlbdted  to  Uie  perjury  of  the  pdttt  the  ill  access' 
df  the  e3q>editioa  against  iVsenna,  and^aftenif^tds  dethroned  ^the^ 
tbltaQ  for  having  brolceB  ^  petcvMoi^  the  expiration  of  ll|^ 
iruce.  - > 


tl^a  ymictimons  «fiiiiion  of  ^e  cibiefs  ^f  ^e 
vkmfif  <>btftin»  mw*  implicit  tfopeet  from 
^p  gqppje;  »ii<|  i)««g  thu*  supported  by  the 
^jthiprity  ^f  <bv}»^;«ii4  kmmn  l%w»  oromoYes 
i)rQ»)  <jb9  30vey$)gn  mid  Im  ministers  all  ro- 
qpQjMibjJity  w  to  Ae  ivila  whkth  may  ««o- 
twlly  rfigviitfjftMait,  Princea^fDaofe  haughty 
4^pef  wid  g)c«»t^  fifsutt^is  of  character, 
s\icb  a9  9(lim  t^6  Fir^t  wd  MUrad  the  Fourth, 
h^Y^,  notwitb«l»»(lijig9  plained  themselves 
^hQyq  wch  CQJipidefatioWii  ^rad  act  only  ne- 
glected the«5.ibi!«»litie3,:  l^ut  treated  with 
4Udain  the  wifdnm  aod.  the  coosaela  of  the 
mufti  and  ulema*. 

On  the  whple,  though,  vhen  goad^  on 
h^r  a  turbulent  ^l^wry  agaiaat  ap  irieaolute 
Or  luxurious  prince,  their  holy  clamour  may 
have  increased  the  uproar  of  insurrection, 
yie!t  Dftver,  in  any  period  ^f  thi»r  history,  did 
the  geHtlemen  of  the  uhma^  either  coUec- 
fiyely  or  separately,  ipot;u  proprio,  dispose 
of  the  Ottosuin  sceptre  f* 

^  Ryca^l  (p.  la.)  ID  ktf  accoiua  of  apofalir  tannli  tt  Con* 
tti9«iiHfk  A«W  ^  nuP9ntf  ^  Mitenet  ^  Fouick  gv^ 
apyiMi^ftfd)e|M#a«ecbn|iMMtrfaiM^  ^Hrfrwed,' 
•HI  In,  •«liMtif)vgamrMlhit<^ttc«nRnce,  h^  himidf  •hoold 
be  killed,  asd  the  mhcr  becanie  he  oreilieaid  a  dkcoone  to  thii 
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Intelli^nt  ti:avell§rs,  vhp.  hjiye  Utterly 
observed  the  actual  etaf^  of  \\\e  yt^^na^  bav^ 
notfped,  that  their  power  \i\  ^p  Pj^ton^an 
eovernment  is  by  no  iqieans  ^qna],  to  thsi^ 
which  is  attriljuted  to  them  by  fpraiey  writer?  \ 
\y\x%  not  suspecting  any  inacciir?iQy  in  ^he?!^ 
represetntations,  they  have  iniagined  Q^jjsi^a 
to  account  for  what  they  suppose  t^  hp  tbfi 
declension  of  their  influence.  3ir  J^me^ 
Porter  says,  "  they  admit  no  one  iijto  tjhei^ 
ordeir  that  is  not  recommended  by  :3Qme  ex- 
traordinary merit  or  favour ;  not  pven  of  tbs 
first  pashas  family,  except  one  perhaps  io 
a  century,  and  then  not  without  some  foun-» 
dation  or  claim*/  But  now,  says  Olivier^ 
**  the  sultan  creates  ulema  at  his  pleasure, 
and  these  appointments,  where  favour  super- 
sedes desert,  have  diminished  the  considera- 
tion which  they  once  enjoyed -f-/'  The  fact; 
however  is,  that  the  children  of  moUas  are 
admitted  into  the  body  of  the  tf/ema  with 
the  coasent  of  the  ^Heik  islam^  even  though 
they  have  not  gone  through  (he.  regular 
cour^  pf  study,  nor  ^ken  their  degree9  in 

€^[fq(.— Bea  ^md  ink  being  (troQ^t,  tbe  m^Sd  wrote  the  $ai« 
fence.? 
*  Obitfrationt  on  the  religion,  &€..  qf  the  Tvkt»  pieface^ 

t  Olhicr'ttWTdi,  V-i,p-lTS. 
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the  colleges,  whereas  it  requires  an  express 
order  of  the  sultan  to  obtain  admission,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  for  the  children 
of  other  families  however  illustrious  frona 
their  i^rik  or  dignities.  But  the  custom  is 
by  lio  means  an  innovation,  for  it  has  existed 
US  long  35  the  monarchy  itself,  and  the  su- 
perior offices  of  the  law  and  the  magistracy 
have  been  usually  filled  by  privileged  mem- 
bers of  the  ulema  ^^ 

Such  is  the  theocratical,  or  Mussulman 
branch  of  the  Ottoman  constitution,  which 
has  been  hitherto  generally  considered  as 
forming  a  check  to  the  absolute  power  of 
the  sultans.  I  do  hot,  however,  know  in 
what  sense  it  can  be  said,  that  their  autho* 
rity  is  restrained  by  the  precepts  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  religious  code.  The  sul- 
tan may  riot  freely  in  wantonness  or  cru- 
elty. He  may  murder  his  father  and  his 
brothers,  his  wives  and  his  children.  Ho 
may  shed  the  blood,  and  seize  upon  the  sub- 
stance, of  his  subjects,  if  npt  directly,  at 
least  by  methods  so  little  indirect,  that  no 
motivfe  iior  passion  need  be  disguised.  He 
iXiJ^y  ,^ndu.lge  the  .  most  vicious  inclinations' 
without  any  dread  of  censure,  or  control,  if, 

♦  Toderxni,  t.  K,  p.  29. 
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in  his  general  government,  he  be  sufficientlj 
vigilant  to  provide  for  the  wants,  or  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  restrain  the  murmurs  and 
seditions,  of  his  people.  If  he  guard  his  fron- 
tiers from  encroachment,  if  he  occupy  and 
reward  his  soldiery,  if  he  cause  justice  to  be 
administered  in  citses  where  the  interests  of 
his  subjects  only  are  concerned,  his  govern- 
ment will  be  loved,  his  person  will  be  sacred, 
his  crimes  will  be  palliated,  bis  injustice  will 
be  forgotten,  and  his  memory  will  be  dear 
to  his  people.    Can  we  then  consider  as  limi- . 
tations  to  the  exercise  of  this  extensive  pre- 
rogative,   the  duty  of  daily  prayers,   ablu- 
tions, fastings,  and  public  ceremonies ;   the 
nature  and  qualities  of  food,  or  the  observ- 
ance of  stated  periods  of  festival  or  penance? 
In  all  these  ceremonial   performances,    th« 
sovereign   is    probably   not    less   devotedly 
gineere  than  the  most  ignorant  of  his  imams : 
but,  if  it  be  otherwise,  the  ease  which  he  might 
hope  to' obtain  by  throwing  off  these  restraints, 
would  be  too  trivial  to  be  regarded  by  a  politi- 
qian,  or  a  philosopher,  when  placed  in  com- 
petition with  the  prejudices  which  they  gratify 
and  the  reverence  which  they  procure. 

Montesquieu   justjy    observes,,  that    tliecrwid 
ieraguo  of.  b  ^oespotlc  prince  is  tuways  m- 
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creased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  and  consequently  the  greater  his 
empire,  the  more  i«  he  detached  by  the  se- 
ductions of  pleasure  from  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. The  establishment  of  a  vizir  is  there- 
fore a  fundamental  law  of  despotism.  That 
such  has  been  universally  the  custom  of  the 
Elost,  is  proved  by  history*,  and  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  travellers ;  and  still 
more  by  a  game  of  eastern  invention^  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  th»  darkness  of  an- 
tiquity. In  the  game  of  chess  the  moves  of 
the  king  are  made  solely  with  a  view  to  his 
own  personal  safety,  while  the  vizir  (which 
is  the  original  name  of  the  piece  we  call 
the  queen)  moves  rapidly  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  regukttes  and  conducts  the  cam- 
paignf. 

The  vizir  uzem^  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
authority,  is  restrained  only  by  the  will  of  his 
master^  and  the  ilindamental  rdigioufi  laws  of 

*  **  And  again  Pharao  said  to  Joaeph:  BeSioldt  I  faove 
apj^oittfed  th(^  oVer  the  whol«  land  of  Egypt  And  ht  took  hit 
ik^  frott  his  own  bandi  and  gate  it  into  bu  hand :  And  tht 
king  said  to  Joseph :  I  am  Pharaoh :  withont  thy  command* 
ment  no  man  shall  m6ve  hand  or  foot  ia  all  the  land  of  Egypt.'' 
denfeslsy  cha|>.  zii,  rer.  41, 4%  4Hk 

t  See  IMsaertatbn  on  the  Indiati  gidie.of  diem^  in  Sir  ¥nk 
liam  Jones's  vorks^  VoL  i,  p.  521*«»527« 
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the  eitipire.  Hfe  exercises,  over  all  the  subjects 
of  the  sultan,  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
though  he  is  bound  to  the  observance  of  cer- 
tiiin  forms  when  he  proceeds  against  men  united 
with  the  great  or  powerful  associations  of  the 
state.  Ktis  rfesponsibility  is  equal  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  office ;  and  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  errors  of  his  administration, 
or  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  are  equal- 
ly imputed  to  him.  Hence  it  becomes  essen- 
tially his  duty  to  exercise  a  personal  inspec- 

Chahirauga  (the  fow  membera  of  in  army)  is  the  word  by 
which  chess  has  beett  immemonally  known  in  Hindostao.  The 
old  Persians  conupted  it  into  chatrang^  which  the  Arabs  after- 
watds  adoj^ted  ;  but,  from  (he  deficiency  of  their  alphabet^  they 
altered  it  into  ihatranj^  and  gare  it  back,  under  that  name,  to 
the  nMdem  Persiins.  TXiAnt  wti  ^idendy  derived  not  only  tfie 
Ttttkbh  wiird  u^snji  bui  the  Latin  la$ruruit!4ij  which  in 
fofteedbjr  a  chaoge  of  iu  Bm  letter  and  the  addition  of  a  Latin 
teiMaatiott»  m  order  to  mAst  it  d^fsificatiTe.  By  tfnc^essite 
chMgas  the  Mne  werd  fatt  becii  tninifeniied  ifltd  akedr^tf 
^cmtdh  hkatmlchn^  asd  ndt  the  k«at  honmOraUe,  cha«|rk 
tba-  iboat  eactnordinaryi  of  m  demitiVek,  it  the  ikchipur  of 
Great  Britain. 

Sit  WiUiam  Jeaei  is  eonnoced^  Mkk  th^  tdcd  difiMitse  bb't 
tvftita  the  Jangaige  of  tfavBndnaiflH  tknr  iflhaWubUis  of  tift  ItfdittI 
pbnna^  and  thaa  of  the  Tafiai%  or  tafaget  of  t&e  ttdmttfekiii 
that' tese  two  laceii  of  mcnr  are  ^^hffUy  dMtfet  ffoiii  each  «tli«». 
(Setf  ZKacmne  on  liie  TanM,  ii»  Vist.  i,  p.  61.)  Vet  M  OMi 
turamg^  which  %.^«  pare  SOMritlMird^  HV  filRt  iMSfi,  ^ 
niMbBrlM^,ef;^ir8la?i|  ahddN^,  tl»tHii|f^4fr  arwy ^  (af 
the  Mogols  and  Tartartr  (&^  tnkHt^Ct^  UbU-  OtietiL  p;  ' 
899»  col.  1,  YOG.  TuriJ. 
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tion  into  the  state  of  the  public  markets,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  appointed  to 
superintend  the  provisioning  of  the  metropo- 
lis.     His  interest,    and  indeed   his    safety, 
depend    upon    his     vigilance    in    this    de- 
partment of  the  public  service ;  for^  in  his 
official  character,  he  is  held  accountable  not 
only  to  the  sultan,  but  to  the  people,  \vhose 
resentment,  in  seasons  of  dearth  and  calami- 
ty, breaks  out,  in  the  first  instance,  against 
the  person  and  administration  of  the  grand 
vizir.      In  time  of  war   he  commands ,  the 
armies,  and  a  cdimacam^   or  lieutenant,    is 
appointed  in  his  stead  for  the  home  adnuni- 
stration  *. 

•  See  Tab.  G^a.  t.  it,  p.  45v—«  Nihil  aliad  Tezuio  pnescri* 
bitur,  qqam  nt  vicleat  ne.  imperium  tut  imperator  aKqoid  detii- 
menti  patlatur."  (Montalbaniu,  in  Turc  imp.  ttatn  ap.  Elzerir, 
p.  28.)  ^  in  illo  impetio  alia  qoq  en  nrii,  ad  qpam  propoai- 
tifKi68»  iietpoii$ioDei»  ct  iiuuidata»  noritatea  omiiea»  quae  ex  tot 
regDit .  AuaoantoTy  .refenutiir.  Ipae  aohu  omnia  monera,  omnes 
gradu8*  officia  omnia  ec  honorea  imperii  totiua,  (pii  nibikmunoc 
infiniti  etae  videntur,  diatribuiu  Solui  audit,  soiua  consulitur, 
el  l^sgada  nnpondct  aolisay  omniboaque  icgnia  pioridet,  omnia^ 
ipae  ordioat:  ad  ppatremum  ^  ipao  cuacu  dvilia,  criminalia, 
pplidca  di^odfintLt  oeque  aliud  quam  capitis  gua  conaiiittm  at-  * 
tcndiiur,  attameh  .in  tanta  auctoritate,  cum.  timoie,  ac  anmoo 
rcqpnis.  mi&imam  ^laifKpie  rem.  tmctat,  sempe  quia  variabaem 
priDcipis  paturam  aupaq^e  nauloa  fv^iaa  wreinr.'f 

X^  Urba  Poasu  et.  imp.  Turc  telatia  inctitiapBdHo 
^,Ti|rc.  JQip.  a^atu.  ap.  Eteerir,  p.  13&^ 
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The  vizir  azeniy    whose  most  important 
dirty  is  to  keep  the  empire  and  capital  quiets 
gives  public  audience  every  day  in  his  own 
divan  for  the  administration  of  justice;^  aad 
the  decision  of  controversies  among  th^  grand 
•ignores  subjects.     He  is  assisted  on  certain 
-fixed  days  by  the  two  cazynisjkers^  or  by  the 
Jstambol  effe^idi^  *  and  the  mollat  of  Eyub, 
Galata,  and  Scutari.  The  rei5  effendi^  among 
other  important  duties,  performs  the  fiinc^ 
tions  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflair% 
and  has  subordinate  to  him  in  that  depart- 
ment the  dragoman  of  the  porte^  a  Greek 
interpreter,    of  one   of  the  noble  families, 
whose  next  promotion  is  usually  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Wallachia  or  Moldavia,      All   the 
great  officers  of  state  remain,  during  the  day 
only,  at  the  vizir's  palace,  and  superintend 
the  afiairs  of  their  several  departments. 

Those  who  love  to  represent  the  Turks  as 
a  horde  of  barbarians,  living  without  order, 
without  laws,  without  morality,  and  sinking 
under  the  debilitating  yoke  of  arbitrary  power, 
describe  the  porte  "  as  a  cabinet,  not  under 
the  guidance  of  enlightened  politicians,  but 
a  set  ofwretchesy  continually  fluctuating  be^ 
tween  the  hope  of  amassing  plunder  by  means 
of  war,  and  enjoying  it  in  the  tranquillity  of 

TOL.  I.  L 
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peace''  *.  We  are,  however,  compelled  to  ac- 
quit tfaem  of  the  absurdity  of  acting  upon 
such  principles ;  for  surely  no  minister  of 
state  was  ever  so  little  enlightened  as  to  re* 
Bounce  the  solid  emoluments  of  his  office  for 
so  precarious  an  advantage  as  the  booty 
which  he  might  acquire  by  war  and  plunder. 
Indeed  we  know  from  better  authority,  that 
the  Turkish  ministers  are  sufficiently  sagaci- 
ous, and  understand  so  well  the  interests  of 
iheir  own  country  that  few  can  over-reach 
them  in  their  treaties -f.  The  failings  with 
which  they  are  reproached,  are  not  peculiar 
to  Turkish  statesmen,  though  it  be  admitted, 
that  with  them  the  preservation  of  their  own 
authority  is  paramount  to  every  other  cor^- 
sideration,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  urge  the 
interest  of  the  empire  when  their  personal  ad- 
vantage or  safety  is  jcndangered :{:» 

The  frequent  changes,  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments; occasion  very  little  interruption  in  the 
order  of  public  business :  the  different  offices 
are  accurately  and  minutely  subdivided :  every 
thing  is  transacted  with  admirable  concise- 
ness, exactness,  and  despatch;  and  the  in- 

*  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire^  p.  lOi. 

t  Rycaut,  p.  32. 

i  See  ObKmtioni  on  tk  idigioa,  fte,  of  the  Ttttkit  p*  IfO. 
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ferior  officers  remain  when  their  superiors  are 
removed*. 

The  fi^rand  vizir  is  the  ostensible  president  Di^-nr « 

r      1  •  •!  •  council  of 

of  the  divan  or  great  council,  which  on  state, 
solemn  occasions  is  called  upon  to  direct  the 
sovereign  by  their  advice.  The  sultan  him- 
self, though  present  or  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent behind  a  curt£^in  or  latticed  window,  takes 
no  active  part  in  their  deliberations -f-, 

*  **  lis  ne  connaissent  point  cet  eocombrement  d'ecntures,  cette 
multitude  de  lettres,  de  placets  et  de  requ^es,  qui  ioondent  let 
cabineu  des  ministres  de  I'Europe.,  Un  simple  carr^  de  papier 
renfeime  i'ordre  laconique  d'un  rcsir,  qui  sanctioone  ou  rejette  ^ 
on  acte..  Les  commis,  assis  sur  un  sopha,  les  jambes  croisees, 
la  pipe  a  la  bouche,  fument  et  ecrivent  tout  a  la  fois.  Un  sim* 
pie  carreau  leur  tient  lieu  de  table»  et  une  petite  bolte  est  le  secre- 
taire 6u  lis  renferment  leur  papier,  Pencre,  et  la  plume  de  roseaa 
dont  lis  se  servent^  et  ils  traraillent  aussi  machinalement  qu'ils 
fument."     (Pottqaeville»  t.  ii,  p.  202.) 

f  **  Dominns  ipse—nullam  in  consilio  sententiam  profert^  sed 
velo  tantum  discrotus,  quod  visum  adimat,  aditum  non  interdicat^ 
silentio  consulentes  obserrat."     (Montalban.  ap.  Elzerir,  p.  5.) 

**  Suleyman,  qui  aMistoit  au  diTanyC'est^i-dbre  derridre  ia  jalousie 
p]ac6c  au  dessus  du  si^  du  grand-yezir,  entendoit  tout,  &c/' 
(Tab.  Gen.  t.  i,  p.  156.) 

The  spirit  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Ottomans 
eludes  the  transient  observation  of  traTellers.  This  latticed 
window  which  conceals  the  grand  signor  while  he  overlooks  the 
divan,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  Ottoman 
government  (ne  habeant  quem  sequantur,  vel  ne  revereantnr  im« 
prudentes  ab  eo  dissidere.  Montalban.  p..  5.),  is  suppjosed  hj, 
some  gentlemen^  who  have  been  admitted  in  the  suite  of  an 
amlMSsadory  to  be  there  for  no  other  reason  than  to  gire  thjs 
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Formerly  the  divan  was. composed,  besides 
the  grand  vizir,  of  six  officers,  called  kubbeh 
vizirs  from  the  hall  in  the  seraglio  where  they 
*  usually  hold  their  sittings.  The  subordinate 
members  of  the  divan  are  now  tho  capudan 
pasha^  or  lord  high  admiral;  the  two  ca^y- 
askers ;  the  grand  traasi^rer  of  the  empire ; 
the  second  treasurer,  chief  of  the  war  depart- 
ment;  the  grand  purveyor;  and  the  nis- 
handji  effendiy  who  affixes  the  tugkra^  or 
cypher  of  the  grand  signor,  to  public 
acts*. 

The  powers  of  the  kubbeh  viztn^  or  vizirs 
of  the  bench,  were  limited  to  sanction,  though 

Ailtaa  an  opportunity  of  ^  gratifying  an  unprincdy  canoAj^  by 
peq>ing  at  fimgn  mioiaters.  De  Ton  (V.  i»  p-  ^0  *t>Q  BK>re 
ndiculously  atterts,  that  he  Is  placed  there  from  the  mutual  fear 
of  himself  and  hit  Tizir8»  as  in  that  attuatioa  he  caQ  neithet  aaaassi- 
nate  nor  be  assassinated. 

•*  I  do  fiot  ofier  this  as  a  correct  list  of  the  cabinet  imntttcn 
.of  the  present  day:  they  are  so  described  in  an  acoount,  printed 
at  Constancinopley  of  the  first  audience  of  M.  Veminac,  envoy 
from  the  French  republic  to  the  Ottoman  Pbrte  in  thejear  17d6. 

Hie  grand  signor's  signature  called  tughra  is  affixied  by  the 
nUhanji  tffendif  not  at  the  bottom,  but  at  the  bqginntng»  qcfer 
the  first  lio^  of  the  mandate.  If  \)at  emperor  intends  a  more 
than  ordinary  tonfirmationy  he  writes  with  his  own  hand  over 
the  tughraf  <<  according  to  the  underwritten  be  it  done/'  Such  a 
ihat^y  fkifif\%  held  in  great  veneration  by  die  TViika»  who  le* 
Ugiously  kiss  it  when  they  touch  it^  and  wipe  dff  the  dutt  oa 
their  cheeks. 
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not  to  direct^  thejneasureei  of  government*. 
Of  late  years  the  council  has  infringed  upon 
the  authority^  but  diminished  the  responsi- 
bility, of  the  vizir,  and  has  assumed  a  dicta- 
torialand  restrictive  voice  on  questions  of  pubUq 
importance.  This  change  in  the  system  of 
government,  which  has  been  introduced  un- 
der the  naipe  of  nizami  djedidy  or  new  con- 
stitution, was  effected  soon  after  the  close  of 
the .  last  Russian  war  by  three  ministers,  the 
rets  effendij  the  minister  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  the  validS  kiahyasi^  steward  of 
the  dowager  empress.  The  avowed  object 
of  its  institution  was  the  augmentation  of 
the  standing  army,  to  be  disciplined  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  system  of  European 
tactics,  and  supported  by  the  imposition  of 
new  and  ej^trjiordinary  taxes.  No  benefit, 
howevef,  has  hitherto  resulted  to  the  state 
from  this  establishment;  and  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  vizir,  or  that  power  which 

^  The  nullity  of  the  constitational  powers  of  the  great  coun- 
cil may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  passage  <in  Rycaut. 
(p.  44.)  ^The  vizirs  of  the  bench,  because  their  riches  are 
but  moderate*  and  the  office  they  are  in  treau  not  much  with  tht 
dan^rotts  paru  of  the  state,  live  long  without  envy  or  ennilation,' 
or  being  subject  to  that  inconstancy  of  fortune  and  alteration^  to 
which  greater  degrses  of  place  arr  exposed/' 
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best  harmonizes  with  a  despotic  establish- 
ment. I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  pleading 
the  cause  of  despotism  when  I  declare  it  to 
be  my  opinion  (founded  on  events  which  I 
myself  have  witnessed  in  Turkey),  that  more 
beneficial,  or  rather  less  injurious,  conse-j 
quences  result  from  its  being  maintained  in 
its  integrity,  than  when  it  is  impeded  in  its 
progress,  and  phecked  in  its  exercise  by  in- 
stitutions so  foreign  to  its  nature ;  institutions 
which  take  away  the  chief  and  only  support 
of  despotism,  its  promptitude  and  inflexi- 
bility of  decision ;  whicji  enfeeble  the  ener- 
gies of  government ;  create  an  interest  foreign 
to  that  of  the  monarch,  and  qpen  a  wider 
field  for  corruption. 

Mr.  Eton,  whq  could  have  known  the 
grand  council  only  before  the  infusion  of  aris- 
tocratical  principles  into  its  composition,  de- 
scribes it,  however,  as  discussing  every  im- 
portant act  of  government,  and  deciding  by 
a  plurality  of  votes.  But  Mr.  Eton  is  pre- 
determined that  the  nlema  are  priests,  and 
that  the  interference  of  ecclesiastics  in  the 
affg^irs  of  government  is  both  injurious  to  the 
subject  and  odious  to  the  sovereign.  In  his 
opinion  the  folly  of  submitting  to  their  gui- 
dance has,   in  no  instance,  appeared  mqr^ 
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disgustingly  conspicuous  than  in  the  Turkish 
nation ;  and  on  no  scene  are  the  mutual  con* 
tentiohs  of  the  sultan  and  the  ulema  carried 
^on  with  more  virulence  than  in  the  divan, 
which,  "  as  its  members  are  swayed  either  by 
the  party  of  the  sultan,  or  by  that  of  the 
priesthood,  serves  to  determine  the  relative 
power  of  these  two  distinct  bodies*"  The 
cazy^ikersj  the  only  members  of  the  ulema 
who  have  seats  in  the  divan,  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  representatives  of  the  priesthood, 
but,  as  their  name  imports,  the  judges  of 
the  army ;  a  dignity  created  by  Murad  the 
First,  and  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
divided  between  two  magistrates  by  Mahor 
met  the  Second.  He  first  summoned  them 
to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  his  council, 
which  until  that  period  had  consisted  only  of 
four  vizirs :  but  he  limited  their  functions  to 
that  of  superintending,  .in  the  presence  and 
under  the  control  of  the  grand  vizir,  the 
judicial  proceeding?  of  his  sovereign  tribunal. 
The  muftij  though  head  of  the  law  and  the 
Ottoman  magistracy,  never  attends  the  divan, 
as  it  is  thought  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to 
exercise  any  judicial  power. 

*  StuTcy  of  the  Turluib  empirct  p«  25, 
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Sublime  llie  palace  of  the  grand  vizir,  by  a  meta^ 
Ottoman  phor  familiar  to  most  of  the  Eastern  Ian? 
guages,  is  called  the  porte,  or  king'a  gate,* 
and  hence  the  Ottoman  court  asduihes  the 
name  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  all  public 
transactions.  It  has  been  said,  that  this 
appellation  is  derived  from  the  gate  of  thcj 
Seraglio,  haMiumdiun ;  and  Dr.  Pallaway  in 
some  degree  confirms  it  by  asserting,  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  resembles  a  bastion."|*  But, 
though  it  be  trqe,  that,  in  the  e^t,  the  gate 
of  a  palace  i$  the  principal  and  most  iiiagni^ 
ficent  part  of  the  building,  and  under  its 
vestibule  the  princes  and  nobles,  like  the  chief 
of  a  horde  qf  Arabs  at  the  door  of  his  tent^ 
exercise  hospitality  and  administer  justice ; 
yet  the  iqconvenience  of  such  a  situation  for 
transacting  the  l)usiness^  of  a  great  ^npire 
must  soon  have  suggested  the  necessity  of  a 
separate  establishment  for  the  vizir.  The 
name  of  the  porte  Was,  however,  continued  tQ 
that  part  of  the  city  to  M'hich  th.p  public 

*  "  Derf  mot  pcrian,^  qui  aigntfie  porte,  d^sig^e  <bni  tout 
I'orient  h  cour  d'un  prince  •ouverain/*  (Tab.  G^n.t,  ii,  p.  99.) 
See  alto  a  coujectnre  on  the  hundred  gates  of  Tbebet,  iq  a  potr 
in  V<Jlney*8  Ruins. 

-f^  See  Constantinople  ancient  and  modem,  p.  90.  Thk  coior 
parison  indeed  ■•  uafbrtanat!?,  for  there  it  no  part  of  fortificatiGUi 
vhich  the  imperial  gate  lest  rteemblet  thaii  a  bastion. 
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business  was  transferred,  on  account  of  the 
sameness  of  its  jk>litical  uses^  and  from  its' 
frontinuing  to  serve  as  the  door  of  communis*  - 
cation  between  the  sultan  and  his  subjects.* 
The  Sublime  Porte,^  however,  so  little  re- 
sembles a  bastion  that  it  ev^n  follows  the 
person  of  the  sovereign;  and  Soliman'the 
First,  in  conformity  with  this  opinion,  wheii 
?it  the  head  of  his  army  in  Persia  he  ordered 
an  officer  convicted  of  treachery  to  be  sent 
to  hin)  for  punishment,  directed  that  he 
should  be  brought  in  irons  to  the  porte^^. 

Until  the  teign  of  Soliman  the  First,  the  Gorem- 

o  ment  of 

sons  and  brothers  of  the  reignmg  emperoxs  ptotinoet* 
were  intrusted  with  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces; but  the  frequent  rebellion  of  Soli^ 


#  Mr.  Et^Py  tboagh  ht  had  passed  through  CoiistaiitiiiopIe» 
appears  ignoraot  even  f)f  the  local  situation  of  the  palace  called 
|he  porte.  He  says  **  all  the  business  of  govemment  is  transact- 
ed in  the  seragiio!  the  coitacU  itself  is  called  the  diTan,  and  the 
place  of  piibKc  audience  the  porte,  or  gate/'  ^  <<  Besides  the  vizir^ 
all  the  other  great  public  officers  of  the  empire  resident  at  Con- 
stantinopley  inhabit  the  seraglio,  or  at  least  have  their  offices 
theie/?  (Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  dS,  27.)  Mr. 
priffiths,  who  was  engaged  in  making  obsevrations  ^  on  the 
same  subject  and  occurrences,  and  at  the  same  time'*  as  Mr. 
Eton,  (see  Travels,  p.  168.)  differs  however,  iil  this  instance^  so 
far  from  him  ip  the  result  of  his  researches  as  to  mistake  the 
/oftrprf^te,  for  the /or/ or  harbour.     (Page  174,  line  18.) 

f  See  Cantemir,  p.  909. 
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man's  children,  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  punishing  his  fourth  son  Mustafa 
with  death,  occasioned  hipa  to  ordain  by  law, 
that  in  future  they  should  be  confined  ui  the 
palace,  called  eski  serai,  until,  in  the  order 
of  events,  they  might  be  called  to  the  succes- 
sion. The  greater  governments  are  now  con- 
fided to  the  sultan's  lieutenants,  who  are 
honoured  with  the  title  of  beylerhey^  or  prince 
of  princes,  because,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
military  and  financial  establishments  of  the 
vLceroyalty,  and  delegated  by  the  sultan  to 
watch  over  and  preserve  the  component 
hiembers  of  the  federation,  their  authority 
extends  over  the  governments  comprehended 
as  subdivisions  of  the  beylerheyliky  and  the 
lesser  provinces  which  are  administered  by 
the  pashas,  the  beys  and  the  aga^.     All 

*  See  Marsigli,  stato  milit.  dell*  imp.  Ottora.  t.  i,  p,  19. 
«  Vox  ilia  Turcica  hegUrhtg  idem  valet,  quod  dux  docum  seu 
princeps  principum.  Hi  enim  supremi  sunt  duces  et  praeiectii 
quibus  reliqui  omnes,  qui  alicui  in  provincia  sibi  comraissa  prz- 
sunt  imperio  militari,  subjecti  sunt."  (Lazarus  Soranzua,  d« 
Rulitar.  cop.  Turc.  ap.  Elzevir,  p.  225.) 

"  Per  legitimO  diritto  dell'uffizio  ponno  (i.  beyferhey)  com- 
Tnandare  alii  hey  d^insorgere  co'  loro  stendardi  popolati  di  quelle 
milizie  che  gli  sono  assegnate/'  (Marsigli,  t,  i,  p.  92.) 

«  Les  beys^  Ics  chefs,  &c.  versent  les  trtbuts  entrc  lea  mains 
du  pacha  begUer-beyJ^'-^**  La  direction  dc  la  force  armce  est 
confi<5c  aux  beyt  en  sousordre  du  pacha  (beglier'hey)  :  toutes  les 
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pashas  of  thfee  tails  are  called  by  courtepy 
beylerhtySj  but  the  title,  by  way  of  .eminence, 
is  properly  conferred  only  on  the  pashas  of 
Romelia,  Anatolia,  and  Da^iascus.  The 
other  pashas  of  three  tails* have  at  court  no 
higher  title  than  desdur  mukerrem,  pleni- 
potentiaries, because  they  are  authorized  to 
issue  mandates  in  the  sultan's  name,  and  to 
affix  to  them  the  sultan's  cypher  within  their 
own  jurisdiction*.  The  -  secondary  and  in-^ 
ferior  governments  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  pashalikj  agalikj  musselimlik  and 
vaivodalik.  Those  of  the  greatest  extent 
are  pashalikSf  and  agaliks  are  the  smallest. 
Musselimliks  are  dependencies  of  the  bey-- 
lerheys  or  pashas^  and  are  administered  by 
their  deputies.  VaivodaUks^  in  general,  are 
small  districts,  or  single  cities  and  towns, 
separate  from  the  greater  government  as 
being,  in  most  instances,  the  appanage  of  a 
sultana,  or  of  a  great  officer  of  state-f.     But 

cemainee  des  dtochemens  de  chacun  des  sangiah{<m  baronniee) 
•e  rendent  devaot  lui  pour  passer  la  reyue."  (PoHqueville, 
▼oyage  en  Mor^e,  t.  i,  p.  230»  240.) 

*  See  Cantemir,  p.  85,  note  24. 

\  The  agas  assume  the  title  of  bey^  though  it  properly  belongs 
to  governors  of  a  rank  superior  to  their  own.  The  £>Uowing^  is 
the  order  of  precedency :  first  the  w«iV  a%em  or  grand  vizir : 
next  to  him  the  beykrbeyy  or  pasha  of  three  uils^  who  has  also 
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though  unequal  in  ppint  of  dignity  there 
exists  no  subordination^  as  to  matters  of 
police  or  internal  regulation,  between  the 
'  magistrates  who  preside  over  the  greater 
or  lesser  divisions  of  dominion.  Every 
governor  is  considered  as  representing  the 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  his  own  ju- 
risdiction, is  invested  with  his  authority, 
and  exercises  his  prerogatives'  in  all  their 
plenitude.  Contentious  jurisdiction,  the 
power  to  determine  differences  between  the 
Subjects,  is  left  to  the  cadiy  in  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mussul- 
man government,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  the  sultan. 
TuwvitA  Their  revenues  arise  from  the  rents  or  pro- 
"^^^  ***  duce  of  lands  assigned  for  their  maintenance, 
and  from  cettain  fixed  imposts  on  the  cities, 
towns,  and  vilkges,  of  their  district,  in  some 
instances  levied  immediately  by  themselves, 

the  title  of  vizir ;  the  fasha  of  two  Uils ;  the  hey  who  i« 
'  honoured  only  with  one  horse-uil ;  and  the  aga^  or  military 
governor  of  a  district,  who  has  the  janjae  or  standard,  and  it 
thcdce  called  lanjac  or  tanjac^hey  iir  his  military  character. 

The  title  of  vaivoda  is  not  absolutely  confined  to  gOTeroon 
administering  a  vatvodalik^  considered  as  an  appanage,  for  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Galata,  a  district  or  a  subarb  of  Consunti. 
noplcy  is  called  vaivoddf  as  aj-e  also  the  princei  or  bospodars  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia* 
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and,  in  less  independent  governments,  inter* 
mediately  by  officers  of  the  sultan*. 
'  It  would  h%  impossible  exactly  to  describe 
the  various  means  of  collecting  wealth,  em- 
ployed by  governors,  exercising  such  absolute 
powers.  Though  despotism  may  be  more 
severely  felt  in  the  provinces,  as  redress  it 
more  difficult,  yet  we  should  hesitate  before 
we  admit  the  exaggerated  assertion,  ^^  that 
the  principal  occupation  of  everif  pasha  is  to 
suck  out  the  very  vitals  of  his  provimcc/'-f- 
The  real  worth  of  pashaliks  is  indeed  in  pr<)- 
portion  to  the  number  of  tributary  inhabit- 
ants, with  respect  to  whom,  the  Turkish 
officers  may  abuse  their  power,  and  indulge 
their  avarice,  so  as  to  extort  from  them  all 
that  exceeds  the  first  wants  of  life. 

This  matter  will  however  be  best  eluci- 
dated by  a  particular  example,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  held  the 
office  of  French  consul  at  Salonica,  and,  who 
has  written  on  Turkish  afl&irs  M-ith  more 
truth,  and  ftiore  intelligence  of  the  subject 
than  any  author  whose  works  I  have  cpn- 
sulted.     **  The  pasha  of  Salonika/'  says  M. 

*  See  Maraigli,  Suto  iQilIt.  dcU^  Imp.  Ottom.  t.  i^  ctp.  ^t 
p.  9S.  t  Sunrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  $2. 
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Beaujotrr,  ^^  holds  bj  direct,  tenure  about 
twenty  villages,  from  which  he  receives  the 
tenths  of  their  yearly  produce ;  this  revenue 
he  farms  for  about  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
piastres :  he  collects^  besides^  at  least  an  equal 
sum  from  casualties:  he  makes  by  avanias 
or  extortions,  a.  hundred  thousand  piastres, 
and  if  he  be  not  a  man  of  singular  humanity, 
be  gives  even  a  greater  extension  to  this 
branch  of  revenue :  if  he  be  covetous  and 
rapacious,  he  absorbs  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try. Mustafa  Pasha,  brother-in-law  to  the 
sultan,  who  governed  Saionica  in  the  year 
1799r  remitted^  to  the  sultana,  his  wife,  a 
mbntlily  pension  of  fifteen  thousand  piastres ; 
his  household  establishment  consisted  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horses, 
the  maintenance  of  which  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  at  least  an  equal  expense.  So 
that  the  pashalik  yielded  to  him  a  revenue  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  piastres,(or 
twenty-four  thousand  pounds  sterling)  without 
having  recourse  to  compulsory  or  tyrannical 
measures;  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  was  accounted  humane  and  disin* 
terested,  which  I  also,''  continues  M.  B^au- 
jour,  "  can  affirm  to  be  true  from  my  own 
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knowledge  and  experience  of  his  character 
and  conduct/'* 

To  the  Mussulman  inhabitants,  who  are 
protected  by  the  civil  or  military  associations  . 
to  which  they  are  united,  and  whose  com- 
plaints can  always  reach  the  throne,  no  juris- 
diction can  be  more  mild  and  paternal,  no 
government  ralore  humane-f-.  The  Turkish, 
as  well  as  the  tributary  cultivators,  pay  a 
quit  rent,'  in  consideration  of  which,  the 
Turks  at  least,   are   free  and  independent 

♦  Tableau  du  commerce  de  la  Grcce,  t.  i,  p.  47.  ' 

**  Les  revenus  lea  plus  reels  du  pacha  sont  des  dotations  con* 
sistantes  en  fermes  attachees  a  sa  place ;  les  requisitions  en 
chevauZy  inei:d>le«  et  denrfes  qu'il  peut  exiger  ;  la  succession  des 
fonctionnairef  publics^  dont  les  biens  retournent  au  sultan,  en 
cas  de  mon  ;  Pinstallation  des  ^r^ues,  celles  des  pafias  (pr^res 
Grecs]  ;  enfin,  les  ai>ames  qui  sent,  pour  tout  homme  en  place, 
une  mine  qui  rend  en  raison  de  Payidit^  et  des  extortions  toujours 
impunies.*'     (Pouqueville,  t.  i,p.  ^9.) 

f  In  the  provinces  the  interests  of  the  Turkish  community  are 
protected  by  a  council  composed  of  the  ayans^  or  overseers,  who 
are  men  of  the  greatest  power  and  influence  in  the  district.  The 
word  ai^an  properly  signifies  eyes,  and  denotes,  in  ^  figurative 
manner,  the  duties  of  these  public  guardians.  «  On  appelle  a 
ce  conseil  dans  les  affaires  importantes,  un  ou  deux  vieillards  de 
chaqne  orta  de  janissaires.^'  *<  Tout  Turc  est  ici  (a  Saloni- 
que)  janissaire  et  tout  janissaire  est  soldat.'*  (fieaujour,  t.  i, 
p.  48,  S9L)  **  Chaque  art,  chaque  metier  est  soumis  a  des  loix 
pamculieres ;  et  ceux  qui  les  exercent  forment  des  corporations 
distinctes  et  separees,  sous  le  nom  d*€sjnaf.**  (Tab.  G^n.^.  it, 
p.  228.) 
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No  people  are  less  oppressed,  nor  less  sub- 
ject  to  contributions :  Itheir  conduct  is  under 
no  control,  but  that  of  partial  and  in- 
dulgent law:  their  rivers,  their  plains,  and 
their  forests  are  common  property;  and  all 
have  the  ri|;ht  of  hunting,  shooting  and  Ash- 
ing. 

The  mode  of  life  and  occupations  of  a 
pashaj  governor  of  a  province,  are  correctly 
described  by  Dr.  Pouqueville,  who,  during 
his  detention  in  the  Morea  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  hved  in  the  palace  of  the  panha  of  Tri- 
politza,  and  was  employed  as  physician  to  his 
household*  "  They  rise,''  he  says,  "  at  day- 
break to  perform  their  morning  devotions^ 
which  are  preceded  by  ablution.  Pipes  and 
coffee  are  then  served.  The  pdsha  some- 
times mounts  his  horse,  and  amuses  himself 
with  seeing  his  pages  e^ei^cise  the  dgtrid^  and 
sometimes  he  gives  public  audiences.  He 
then  admmisters  justice  in  person,  and  pro- 
nouncet  judgment  on  whatever  regards  th« 
public  government:  he  imposes  fines  or 
penalties,  sentences  ta  the,  bastinado  or  the 
gallows,  condemns  (ur  acquits,  according  to 
his  pleasure ;  for  all  power  is  in  his  hands. 
At  noon,  public  prayers  and  dinner :  at  three 
hours  after   mid-day,  prayers  again,   mili- 
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tary  parade  and  music*     He  then  enters  his 
selamlik  or  drawing^room>  receives  visits  and 
amuses  himself  with  Ustening  to  storytellers* 
or  with  laughing  at  the  grimaces  and  antics 
of  his  buffoons  and  jesters,  or  with  chanting 
verses  of  the  kormu     At  sun-set  prayers  and 
supper,  and  afterwards  pipes  and  coffee.     An 
hour  ,and  a  half  after  the  close  of  the  day  he 
performs  his  fifth  and  concluding  devotions  ; 
and  immediately  the  military  music  sounds 
the  retreat,  and  the  whole  family  retires  to 
rest/'*     The  agas^  at  least  those  in  Mace- 
donia^ reside  in  their  castles,  surrounded  by 
a  guard  of  Albanians,  and  Uve  in  a  state  of 
constant  warfare  with  each  other,  like  the 
ancient  barons-     The  victorious  aga  bums 
the  .  plantations  of  his  enemy,    and   carries 
away  wha^tever  he  can  seize  upon,  his  wives 
or  his  cattle.     Tlieir  ravages  are  seldom  in- 
termitted,   or  their   animosities   suspended, 
except  during  certain  festivals  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  operate  in  the  same  beneficial 
manner,  though  they  occur  less  frequently, 
than   what   was  formerly   denominated  the 
truce  of  God,  the  pious   invention  of   the 

•  Voyages  en  Mor^e,  a  Consuntinople,  et  en  Albaflici  t.  if 
p.  53. 
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the  part  of  the  sultan  to  confirm  him  in  his 
dignity,  to  sanction,  and  even  to  recompense 
hi$  revolt  by  conferring  on  him  additional 
honours.  In  this  manner  the  pashas  of  Scu- 
tari and  Yanina  in  Europe,  and  of  Bagdad 
and  Damascus  in  Asia,  besides  several  others, 
have  made  themselves  independent  of  the 
porte,  in  one  sense  only,  and  may  perhaps 
succeed  m  rendering  their  fiefs  hereditary 
in  their  families*.  This  conduct,  Mrhich  in 
Christendom  would  be  called  rebellion,  the 
porte  ip  its  parental  kindness  considers  rather 
as  the  caprice  of  a  splenetic  xhild.  Its  maxim 
is  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  to  sooth  the  un- 
dutrful  subject,  instead  of  irritating  him  into 
avowed  rebellion :  but  the  contempt  of  it* 
au<ihority  leaves  an  indelible  impression. 
Wliile  they  accumulate  honours  on  the  for- 
tunate usurper,  they  constMitly  keep  in  view 
tlie  heinousness  of  his  offence;  and  if  once  his 

♦  w  Dqiuis  le  regne  d'Abdul-hamid,  qui  est  I'cpoque  d'unc  plui 
grandc  ^cc^liratipQ  d^BS  la  d^cadeoce  de  l?empiie  Ottoman^  les 
i^aUif  de  la  Grece  sent  souveat  oooquk  de  titc  force  par  de0 
aiTeotuiiers  Albaoait*  La  Pone  donne  alors  I'inTestitare  qii'elle 
ne  peut  refuser.  Queiq^etvoa  de  cet  agas  heuraux  oat  memt 
a^rpe  da^s  ces  deroiera  terns  df»  vinvodoBis  ;  et  k  juger  de 
leur  cfi^nduite  future  pstr  h  manicre  doot  lis  ont  6£bati  daot  leur 
eotrcprise,  il  est  a  craiodre  qu'ils  n'eaTahiueDt  faiefu6i  des 
fuuhaiihr    (Beaujour,  t.  i»  p.  11) 
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circumspection  is  lulled  to  sleep,  if  once  he 
can  be  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  ambiti- 
on to  abandon  his  strong  holds,  ^nd  to  accept 
of  a  government  of  a  higher  order,  die  tardy 
but  persevering  minister  of  vengeance  unex- 
pectedly presents  himself,  and  terminates  his 
golden  prospects  in  death*.  On  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  French,  iiie  pashas  of  several 
important  provinces  were  considered  as  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  porte,  yet,  though 
«ach  asserted  his  independence,  none  of  them 
refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  government, 
and  to  furnish  their  contingent  of  troops*f  • :  nor 
are  they  obedient  in  this  respect  only ;  each 
of  them  maintains  at  court  his  agent  or  capi 

*  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  proTerbiaDy  said  by  the  Turks 
to  be  hunting  the  hare  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  oxen. 

+  Dr.  Pouqueville,  (t.  iii,  p.  179.)  in,  describing  the  prcpara- 
|.ions  for  war  against  the  Freni^h  in  the  year  1800,  enumerates  the 
reinforcements  which  were  to  be  sent  from  the  different  pro^mces 
to  the  grand  vizir's  army.  It  is  curious,  that  in  the  following  list 
he  merely  recapitulates  those  provinces,  which,  in  a  preceding 
note,  (p.  176.)  he  had  pronounced  to  be  in  rebellion. 

<*  Le  pacha  de  Bagdad  va  se  soumettre,  il  conduit  une  armee 
*  levee  sur  les  bords  de  I'Euphrate ;  le  pacha  de  Damas,  ennemi 
jure  du  nom  Fi-an^ais,  commande  dcs  forces  considerables ;  le 
farouche  Djezzar  a  rassemble  vingt  mille  hqmmea  ]  les  bords  du  • 
Jourdain  doivent  voir  tant  de  guerriers  rdunis  sous  les  ordrea  du 
vezir  supreme.  La  Mecijue,  MAline,  les  Arabes  ^e  sont  armcs 
et  traversent  la  mer  Rouge,  Unis  aux  Nubiens  et  aux  sheiks  de 
]a  Haute  Egypte,  ils  atta'queront  les  Fran^ais  dans  le  Said/' 
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hahya^  through  whom  he  regularly  Femits 
the  taxes,  due  to  the  mvri^  and  through  whom 
he  solicits,  as  a  token  that  he  has  not  incurr 
red  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  the  honour  of 
being  legally  appointed  to  collect  the  haratcky 
or  poUrtax  levied  on  the  rayahs^  within  hi^ 
own  jurisdiction.  There  are  however  some 
fiefs,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Asia,  which  by 
original  donation  are  hereditary  in  certain 
families*  Mehemmed  Bey  was  created  by 
Selim  the  First,  beylerbey  of  Diarbekir, 
and  the  province  was  given  to  him  tnaliT 
kiancy  that  is,  for  the  term  of  his  own 
life,  and  with  the  privilege  of  transmit? 
ting  it  by  descent  to  his  male  children.  In 
this  manner  Cara  Osman  Oglu  governs  at 
Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  fiamily  of 
the  Ghavrinos,  who  conquered  Macedonia, 
still  possess  several  agaliks  in  that  province 
by  virtue  of  similar  concessions*. 

It  has  been  said,  and  no  assertion  has  been 
more  generally  credited,  that  no  sooner  have 
they  amassed  property, than  they  are  cutofFby 
the  sultan,  in  order  to  enrich  his  own  treasury .-f- 

*  Cantemir,  p.  15S.  Rycanti  chap,  xii,  p.  5?.  Tab.  Gen, 
U  ii>  p.  533.  Beaujour,  Tab.  dii  commerce  de  la  Grece,  t.  i> 
p.  11.  f  See  Toderini,  u  i,  p.  60. 
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It  is  hotvever  difficult  to  suppose,  that  ava- 
rice, the  mere  desire  of  hoarding  up  treasure, 
can  ever  be  the  vice  of  an  Ottoman  sovereign ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  empire,  that  a  sultan  was  ever 
actuated  by  such  a  sordid  passion.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  the  miri  or  public  treasury, 
and  not  the  sultan,  is  heir  to  the  officers  of 
government.  The  sultan,  whose  private  wealth 
-exiceeds  the  bounds  of  his  caprice,  is  restrain- 
ed from  direct  misapplication  of  the  pubhc 
funds,  which  are  reserved  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  state.  The  courtiers,  indeed,  may  in- 
flame the  mind  of  their  master  against  a 
wealthy  pasha,  whom  they  wish  to  supplant ; 
but  unless  he  errs  in  making  too  sparing  a 
distribution  of  his  presents,  the  cpurtiers  and 
ministers  of  state  derive  more  benefit  from  his 
gifts,  than  they  could  hope  frojn  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  property. 

In  the  history  of  the  former  ages  of  the  Rtflcctions 
Ottoman  empire,   we  find   that  the  sultans  tan's  direct 

-       .  r         1  •        1  i«  -I  interferenre 

frequently  mterrered  m  the  ordmary  admmis-  »»  eovcm- 
tration  of  government,  and  generally  headed 
their  armies  in  person.  But  whatever  ad- 
vantages the  Roman  world  might  derive  from 
the  superintendance  of  such  enlightened  em- 
perors, as  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the  igno- 
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rant  zeal  of  the  Turkish  sultans  only  hei^fc. 
ened  the  evils  and  horrors  of  despotism. 
What  advantage  could,  ind^d,  he  expected 
from  the  superficial  inquiry,  and  hasty  deci^ 
sion,  of  men  ignorant  of  the  first  pr)||ciples 
of  justice,  intoxipated  with  absolute  power, 
and  whose  ears  no  remonstrance  against  their 
own,  conduct  had  ever  reached,  except  such  as 
is  faintly  cqnveyed  in  the  passive  groans  of 
miserabje  men?  A  vizir  may  be  checked  in 
the  exertion  of  his  delegated  authority  by  the 
apprehension  tfiat  truth,  or  calumny,  may 
disclose,  or  blacken,  hia  conduct  to  his  master; 
but  the  \vill  of  a  tyrannical  monarch  can  be 
restrained  only  by  the  menaces  of  religiQn,'and 
the  dread  of  insurrection,  which  scarcely  enter 
even  into  his  contemplation,  until  they  are 
announced  by  the  approach  of  death,  or  by 
iBftdinini-  the  tumults  of  the  populace.  Though  tlie 
**c^  sovereign,  on  his  t^nbunal,  be  superior  to  any 
consideration  of  personal  in^rest  j  yet  the 
mind  of  a  despot  15  not  less  assailahJe  by 
motives  foreign  to  the  abstract  merit  of  the 
cause,  than  that  of  a.  plebeian  judge.  Though 
he  be  sincere  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  yet 
the  boldness  of  conscious  integrity  may  to 
him  appear  shameless  effrontery  ;  the  pertin- 
acity of  truth  may  seem  the  obstinacy   q( 
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45rror;  and  the  confusion  of  modesty,  the  con- 
fession of  guilt.  Would  calumniated  innocence 
dare  to  exert  her  eloquence  before  such  a  tri- 
bunal ?  Could  she  hope  to  smooth  the  angry 
brow,  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  prejudice  and  to 
inspire  the  mind  with  candour  to  condemn  a 
precipitate  judgment,  or  to  retract  a  hasty 
sentence  ?  The  despotic  judge  will  appeal  irf 
vain  for  guidance  to  the  learned  and  tlie  wise. 
Even  the  ministers  of  religion  resign  the  in» 
flexibility  of  their  virtue,  and  become  the  ob- 
sequious instruments  of  the  -will  of  the  moa« 
arch.  Thus,  when  Soliman  and  Peter,  the 
legislators  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  determined 
to  put  their  sons  to  death,  they  found  no  dif- 
ficulty irj  obtaining  the  f^tnpa  of  the  mufti,  or 
the  ^ntence  pf  the  patriarch*. 

In  their  eagergiss  to  do  justice,  some  of  the 
%visest  sultans  have  beeji  hurried  into  cruel  and 
disproportioned  retaliation,  Soliraan  the  First, 
disappointed  in  his  endeavours  to  apprehend 
some  Albanians,  who  had  committed  theft  and 
niurder,  ordered  all  of  0iat  nation  in  Con-' 

*  «  Ahmed  the  Second  affected  to  appear  a  lover  of  jasticc, 
though,  by  reason  of  his  stupidity,  he  could  not  perfectly  dis'* 
charge  the  functions  of  a  judge,  and  believed  every  thing  which 
fiis  friends,  ^ribed  by  the  contending  parties,  represented  to  (lim," 
(Canteroir,  p,  394.} 
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stantinople  to  be  sought  after  to  a  man,  and 
put  to  death,  for  the  crime  of  their  country- 
men ^  and  again,  because  the  molla  and  cadis 
were  killed  at  Aleppo  by  the  populace,  he  sent 
an  army,  indiscriminately  to  destroy  all  the 
inhabitants  without  inquiring  after  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  murder*.  Theodosius,  a  wise, 
humane,  and  Christian  emperor,  and  the  re- 
public of  Athens,  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  Lberal  of  nations,  had  precipitately 
authorized  similar  excesses.  The  evils  of 
rashness,  in  which  the  sovereign  indulges,  are 
aggravated  in  Turkey  by  the  irrevocability 
of  the  sentence.  The  brow  of  the  tyrant  may 
express,  as  that  of  Soliman  did  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  Busbequius,  the  anguish  of  his  mind  : 
but  the  sultan  cannot,  like  Theodosius,  expi- 
ate criminality  by  public  penance,  or  like  the 
Athenians,  arrest  the  execution.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  this  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  this  illustrious  people !  The 
general  assembly  of  Athens  had  condemned 
to  death,  in  one  undistinguishing  sentence, 
the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos ;  but  the  reflection  of  a  single  night 
produced  repentance  and  remorse :  the  orders 

•  Cantemir,  p.  183. 
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for  the  execution  were  already  despatched, 
when  the  assembly  resumed  its  sitting,  to 
discuss  the  justice  and  propriety  of  its  deci- 
sions.    With  what  ingenuousness  did  they 
confess  their  fault,  with  what  eagerness  did 
they  proceed  to  repair  it,  and  with  what  ce- 
lerity was  the  galley  despatched  to  Lesbos, 
with  the  mitigated  sentence?      How  truly 
great  and  amiable  was  this  people!      Tlie 
world  can  produce  but  this  solitary  instance 
of  unforced  repentance  in  a  popular  assembly. 
When  criminality  is  sub-divided,  it  is  lightly 
felt ;  but  every  Athenian  citizen  imputed  to 
himself  the  whole  guilt  of  this  public  act  of 
injustice,  in  which  he  had  concurred.     AVlio, 
from  such  examples,  would  wish  that  abso^ 
lute  power  should  be  confided  to  the  erring 
judgments  of  mortals,  either  separately  or 
collectively  ?     Rather  let  it  riot  in  the  com- 
paratively innocent  luxuries  of  the  seraglio, 
than  aim  at  augmenting  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  by  the  best  intended  administration  of 
government. 

The  sense  of  duty  in  an  Ottoman  tultan 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  objects  which  So- 
liman  sighed  for  the  ability  to  accomplish  ;— 
the  building  of  the  mosque  which  bears  his 
name,  the  reconstruction  of  Valens's  aque- 
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ducts,  and  the  conquest  of  Vienna ;  *  objects, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  were  most  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  glory  of  God,  the  comfort  of 
true  believers,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
and  erroi^  The  siiltan  still  presides,  or  is 
supposed -^  to  .preside,  in  his  own  tribunal, 
ghalibS  dhany  which  is  held  every  Tuesday  ; 
but  the  whefe  is  only  the  harmless  shadow  of 
former  usage.  The  affairs  are  of  little  con- 
sequence, though  every  thing  is  conducted 
with  show,  Bnd  ceremony,  and  ostentation. 
For  the  edification  of  the  people,  and  as  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  grand  signor  in- 
terests himself  in  the  concerns  of  his  subjects, 
the  vizir  is  frequently  summoned  during  the 
course  of  a  trial  to  attend  his  sovereign,  and 
receive  his  instructions  as  to  the  sentience. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  reign,  to  impress  his 
good  city  of  Constantinople  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  their  new  monarch,  some  hitman 
saciddces  are  constantly  offered.  Sometimes 
a  Mussulman,  investe4  with  an  office  of  emo- 
lument, who  may  have  formerly  incurred  the 
displeiMure  of  some  of  the  new  favourites,  is 
brought  forward,  accused  by  his  sovereign  of 
malversation,  and  beheaded  in  his  presence : 

*  Bttsbeq.  Zjkx.  p,  26*. 
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M  more  fVequgntly  an  infidel,  who,  by  wearing 
slippers  of  a  forbidden  colour,  is  presumed  to 
have  usurped  the  privileges  of  the  Mussulman 
people,  is  punished  with  death,  and  trampled 
upon  for  three  days  in  the  public  street. 

When  the  sultans  headed  their  armies,,  the  j^^^^^^"*** 
fruits  of  the  earth  failed,  and  the  face  oi^nature 
withered  at  their  approach^     Busbequius  had 
traversed  the  conquests  of  SoUman:  "  the 
com,''  says  he,  "  which  such  a  calamity  han 
depressed,  will  never  again  rear  its  head/'* 
Their  voice  was  the  voice  of  desolation ;  their 
language,  extermination  and  death.     **  Tke 
city,"  said  the  agonizing  sultan,  with  heart- 
felt regret,  **  the  city,  whose  hearth  is  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, is  not  yet  taken:"  and,  on  his  deathf 
bed,  he  devoutly  addresses  "  the  God  of  all 
worlds,  the  sovereign  and  lord  of  all  creatures, 
to   have  pity  on  the  host  of  the  f^thful,  and 
graciously  assist  them,  in  accomplishing"— 
this  work  of  hell-f^.    According  to  their  belief, 
no  war  should  be  undertaken  without  a  just 
cause ;  but  the  propagation  of  the  fiiith  was 
the    broad    mantle,    which    hid   from   their 
sight  every  unjust  and  dishonourable  motive. 
Hence  their  wars  have  all  had  the  character 

/ 

«  Bmbeq.  de  re  mil.  cont.  Tur.  insiic  consilittiDy  p.  ^% 
f  CantcDiif,  p.  215.  ,    '-  V, 
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of  religious  wars,  and  they  rushed  out,  glow- 
ing with  holy  zeal,  to  murder  the  aged  parent, 
and  the  helpless  infant;  but  reserved  their 
mercy  for  the  tender  maidens,  who,  as  vessels 
which  had  providentially  escaped  contamina^* 
tion,  were  capable  of  being  applied  to  holy 
purposes.  To  the  noble  feelings  of  sovereigns 
on  these  glorious  occasions,  we  are  to  attribute 
the  murderous  barbarities  of  Jenghiz  Khan, 
and  the  comparative  clemency  of  Tamerlane. 
The  warrior  is  indeed  placed  between  heroism 
and  crime,  and  the  best  conquerors  hold  but 
a  middle  rank  between  cruelty  and  justice. 
We  may  be  shocked  at  the  severities  exercis- 
ed by  them,  yet  since  the  world  has  agreed 
to  worship  conquerors,  we  are  no  less  wrong 
in  imputing  to  them  the  evils  which  are  in- 
separable from  war,  than  in  expecting  from 
them  those  virtues  which  can  flourish  only  in  a 
state  of  peace.  Let  us  not,  however,  regret, 
that,  since  the  decline  of  the  military  spirit 
among  the  Turks,  their  sovereigns,  somewhat 
less  enamoured  than  formerly  of  the  glories  of 
warfare,  have  sacrificed  their  fame  to  their 
repose,  and  sunk  into  insignificance  in  tlie 
voluptuous  gratifications  of  the  harem. 

The  Turks,  indulgent  to   the  follies,  the 
vices,  and  even  the  crimes  of  their  sultans^ 
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ate  nevertheless  severe  in  arraigning  the  con-» 
duct  of  those,  whom  they  consider  as  too 
much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chace. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  an  intolerance  so 
singular  and  so  little  agreeable  to  reason,  un^ 
less  perhaps  it  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the 
popular  sayings,  which  are  familiarly  and  ge- 
nerally used  in  ordinary  conversation  among 
the  Turks,  as  among  all  the  eastern  nations, 
although,  in  many  instances,  their  authority 
is  owing  rather  to  a  certain  alliteration  or  a 
jingle*  of  the  words,  than  to  the  shrewdness  or 
profoundness  of  the  thought.     ^^.  He  that  kills 
a  sportsman  or  a  gamester,''  says  the  proverb, 
"  shall  be  accounted  a  hero  '/'  and  assuming 
this  as  an  irrefragable  truth,  the  ulemuy  when 
they  were  incited  to  foment  a  rebellion  against 
the  unfortunate  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  repre- 
sented to  the  people,  that  the  divine  wrath 
against   the  Ottoman   nation  was  manifest, 
since  the  sultan  was  become  so  infatuated  as 
to  suppose,  that  the  bounds  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,   which   had  been  extended  by  the 
lab9urs  and  the  blood  of  so  many  Mussul- 
mans,  could  be   defended   by   hounds  and 
falcons*. 

♦  Cantemir,  p.  3S7. 
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siu!)jectioa       In  the  opinion  of  Mussulmans^  the  laW  of 
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^«opl«.      the  koran  is  no  legs  binding  on  the  prince 
than  on  the  meanest  of  his  people;    While 
this  k\r  is  Religiously  observed,  and  history 
furnishes  no  instance  of  its  infringement  in 
any  essential  point,  the  devotion  of  the  sub- 
ject corresponds  with  the  unlimited  authority 
of  the  monarch:  evefy  one  acknowledges  obe- 
dience to  the  absolute  power  of  the  sultan, 
and  every  one  practises  it*     The  rebellion  of 
pash&Sy  as  has  been  shown,  is- not  an  abnega- 
tion of  the  sultan's  authority;  for  .they  always 
name  him  ^ith  reverence  and  obey  his  com- 
mands, except  when  he  requires  the  resigna- 
tion of  their  own  power^  or  the  weakening  .of 
their  own  stabihty:  their  revolt  affects  only 
the  ministers  and  courtiers,  who  indeed  suffer 
by  the  independence  of  a  imska^  as  they  are 
thereby  deprived  of  their  dues  of  office,  and 
the  aimual  presents  which  they,  are  entitled 
to  on  iiXQ^vy  new  appointment.^    Submission 
to  the  .sultan,  both  as  spiritual  and  temporal 
chieff  is  -tmiversal  in  theory,  but  from  the  re- 
moieness  and  indistinctness  of  its  proper  ob- 
joct,  it  is  naturally  transferred  to  more  im- 
mediate  superiors.     Yet  we  have   seen  the 
body-guard  of  an  usurper  stopped  in  the  act 
of  taking, vengeance  on  an  assassin,  by  hi« 
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prodtieing  tke  sultan'^  mandate  for  the  exe^ 
cation  of  their  masti^r^  Aimed  with  this, 
alohe^  he  gains  admission  into  the  household^ 
or  insinuates  himself  .into  the  confidenoe^  of  a 
rebel.  Relying  on  no  other  protection,  he. 
disregards  the  fierce  aspect  of  his  myrmido&s, 
and  their  professions  of  iivviolftble  attach* 
ment:  he  singles  out  his  ol^ect  from  the 
midst  of  them,  he  aims  his  bbv»  and,  if  it 
be  well  directed,  the  baseless' structure  of 
power  is  in  one  instant  demolished^  and  the 
current  of  popular  loyalty,  no*  longer  o1>- 
structed,  re-essumes  its  legitimate  direction. 
I  have  hc&trd,  that  the  officers  of  the  sultan 
proceeding  on  such  commissions  have  been 
detected,  and  have  themselves  undergone  the 
punishment  which  they  were  ordered  to  in- 
flict: but  I  recollect  no  instance  oivipy  one 
having  suffered  from  the  effects  of  resent«« 
ment  after  the  accomplishment  of  his  errand : 
like  the  children  of  the  Spartans,  they  at€ 
punished  only  for  the  failure  of  their  gtn* 
tagems^ 

Hie  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  Hmj  have 
prompted  individuals  to  romantic  proofs  of 
their  attachment  to  the  person  of  their  so* 
vereign;  but  1  do  not  dare  to  cionfinn  /die 
MMser^oa  of  Rycaut,   ^Bt^'iiwjr^  t^    tb«t 
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obedience  to  such  dn  extreme  aa  to  perform 
vdiatsoever  the  sultan  signifies  to  be  his  plea* 
sure,  ^^  though  he  command  i^hole  armies 
of  them  to  precipitate  tiiemselves  from  a  rock, 
dr  build  a  bridge  iit^ith  piles  of  their  bodies 
for  him  to  pass  rivers,  or  to  kill  one  another 
to  aflbrd  him  pastime  and  pleasure.* '' 


.  *  I  do  not  know  whether  Rycant  is  to  be  nnderttood  aa  ai- 
tfefting»  in  the  following  putage»  that  he  himacif  had  witoeaaed 
auch  extravaganciea.  **  They  that  ha?e  been  where  they  have 
leen  and  in$wn  the  manner  of  this  blind  obedience^  may  well  cry 
out,  O  liominea  ad  aerritatem  paratoa!'*  (Rreaent  atate  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  p.  9.) 

In  die  catalogue  of  printed  hooka  in  the  Bridah  mnaenm  is  a 
work  in  French,  publiahed  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  ^  Extrait 
dune  lettre  queuog  Chrestien  <{ui  demeure  en  tnrcqvie  a  eacrqit  et 
oiTdye  a  uog  sies  cousin  Chrestien,  eacrq>t  le  premier  Deoembre 
I'an  1S27«''  The  publication  is  undoubtedly  of  the  anuquity  to 
which  it  laya  daim,  but  the  information  which  it  containa  diould 
be  cantiously  receiTed,  as  its  iOaccuracy  in  many  passagea  proves  it 
to  be  a  compilation  of  errofieous  or  exaggerated  opmions,  and  not 
the  genuine  performance  of  the  person  to  whom  it  ia  ascribed, 
who  is  represented  as  having  resided  in  Constantinople,  and  as 
being  married  to  a  woman  of  the  country.  The  following  atory 
woidd  indeed  corroborate  Rycaut's  assertions,  if  it  were  not  itself 
unsupported  by  any  proof,  and  if  any  testimony  could  make  auch 
improbabilities  credible.  My  own  opinion  as  to  the  facta  in 
question  is  independent  of  the  authority  of  both  authors.  Je 
ne  crois  pas  m^me  lea  temoina  ocnlaires,  quand  lis  me  disent  det 
choses  que  k  sens  commun  dess^ue. 

**  Item  le  peuple  en  turcquie  est  tenu  si  tresubccct  et  en  m 
grosse  craincte  que  quant  il  plaist  a  lempereur  maader  quelque 
hDmme  riche  soy  destituer :  abandonner  jEemme  et  enCma  et  loi 
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Irtie  education  df  the  serdglid  is  reprt^^ntfedl 
tts  the  systematic  warping  of  the  mtnd  to  the 
principles  of  slavery :  and^  as  it  is  ctsserted^ 
that  young  men  so  educated  are  destined^ui 
fin  the  highest  posts  of  honour  ^iihd  to 
undertake  the  government  6f  provinces,  it  i» 
concluded,  that  the  prejudice  of"  absolute 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  sultdti  is  by 
their  means  universally  diffused  throilghout 
the  empire*. 

This  however  is  erroneous ;  for,  comparar* 

diet  ou  faia  dire  (pSl  dCA  aille  teflir  eil  eidlle  en  ^tidque  iile  de  i* 
mer  ;  6tt  quil  le  aUle  getter  e&  la  mer  et  soy  noyer.    Isicootifieni 
Je  bourgeoya  on  qnelqne  anstre  qiel  quil  soit :  Rii^he  on  ponre 
obeis^  et  se  gttxe  an  plaiiir  de  Pemperenr  i  soit  pour  toy  tuer  pu 
iioyer.    Et  affin  dentendre  que  ainsi  en.    FoyB  pea  de  tteipt 
enca  ancon  Roy  chresdett  enycvya  son  ambalsadcaf  pardeaa  ?em 
nostre  emperenr :  apres  son  execution  faicte  nostre  empereur  pour 
demoastier  Pobeissanse  des  siens  :  xnaode  querir  six  notable^  per- 
sonnaiges  gens  vieulx  et  anciens  grandes  et  longues  kubetf  griies*^ 
Icenlx  arrived  decant  lempereor  adx  piostenlUHitjOBqaes  j^  bvfMr/ 
la  terre  t  coimne  dostre  coustuaie  est.    £t  ainsi  quilz  estoieo^. 
toua  Dudz  chascun  une  espee  trendiante  en  la  main :  lenqpereur 
leur  commanda  que  incontinent  et  sans  delay  en  la  presence  dicel«* 
luy  anabassadeur  ung  chascun  denlx  se  bontast  kspee  ptnny  la 
corpa :  a  grant  peine  eut  lempcreur  ^y  la  paroUe  que  iceulx  six ' 
se  boaterent  chascun  lespee  panny  le  corps :  Mounirent  sur  la 
place  et  furent  emportez  mors.    Lembassadeut  bien  estonne:  et 
croyez  que  incoatineat  quil  neodra  au  paya  il  en  fera  k  rappttzt  A  . 
SOD  aeigncior.    Ce  soot  choses  e^ecrablea :  parquoy  vous  qui  a?ca 
bon  aeignenr  debuesUen  louar  dveu.'' 
«  Rycaat,  Drasent  state  of  the  OttjMnan  i;mpit%  Qilpt  i 
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tively  speaking,  few  are  selected  from  among 
the  pages  to  fill  these  important  situations. 
Young  men,  whose  chief  recommendation  in 
the.  first  instance  b  their  personal  comeliness, 
are  admitted  into  the  colleges  of  the  ich(h 
•  glansy  of  which  one  is  within  the  walls  of  the 
imperial  palace,  and  the  other,  called  Galata 
icrdij  is  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  They  are 
educated  under  the  care  of  meters  appointed 
by  the  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs,  capi  aga^ 
at  the  private  expense  of  the  sultan :  but  the 
object  of  the  institution  is  not  to  prepare 
men  for  holding  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State,  but  merely  to  educate  pages  for  the 
service  of  the  court. 

The  greatest  number  of  them  never  quit 

the  seraglio,   and  some  even  grow  grey  in 

the  colleges.     Their  education  favours  the 

i^equisite  attsunments  of  a  Turkish  courtier: 

they*  artf  taught  to  please  by  the  graces  of 

their  |l^rson  and  manners,  and  the  politeness 

of  rtfeir  conversation  and  diction:    passive 

obedience  is  the  lesson  which  is  constantly 

inculcated^   and  such  severe  chastisem^it  is 

inflicted  ^r  the  commission  of  the  slightest 

&ult,  t&^t  he/ who  has  passed  through  the 

several  degrees,  may  be  truly  said  to  have 

his  .passions    nfiortified,    and    his    manners 
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moulded  to  slavery.  The  highest  dignity  i^ 
the  senglio  to  inrhich  they  can  attain  is  that 
of  coltuk  viziry  a  compound  word,  which  de« 
notes  both  their  actual  privilege  of  support- 
ing the  sultan  under  the  arm  and  assisting 
him  when  he  mounts  on  horseback,  and  a]s) 
indicates,  by  anticipation,  the  rank  which 
they  are  eijtitled  to  hold  on  their  being  dis- 
missed from  attendance  on  the  emperor's 
person.  Only  the  pages,  who  by  merit, 
favour,  or  length  of  services  have  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  coltuk  mzir^  have  a  prospect 
of  being  raised  on  vacancies  to  the  post  of 
pff^  of  three  tails:  but  though,  when  they 
quit ,  the  court,  they  have  as  much  power  in 
their  respective  pashaliks  as  other  governors, 
yet  they  are  distinguished  by  an  opprobrious 
appellation,  expressive  of  their  want  of  ex- 
perience in  civil  and  military  affairs,  from 
those  who  have  raised  themselves  by  their 
courage  and  implied  virtues*. 

The  national  education,  or  rather  the  na- 
tional manners,  by  no  means,  inculcate  a 
slavish  disposition.     The  Ottoman  govern- 

^  I  may  here  be  pennitted  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  In  his 
tibetch  of  the  Tarkish  education  and  discipline  (Vol.  xij,  p.  .58 — 
63)y  has  copied  too  fakUuIly  the  errors  of  Rycaut  and  the  other 
gvides  whom  he  proiesses  to  have  followed. 
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ment  15,  b  its  exercise,  a  military  aristoc»cy« 
where  every  Mussulman  imbibes  some  por« 
tioQ  of  the  haughtiness  of  the  military  cha^ 
.  jracter  with  respect  to  those  who  are  deprived 
of  the  use  of  arms,  but  is  courtly  and  civil 
to  his  comradesi  and  obedient  and  respectful 
to  his  superior*.  Accordingly  we  distinguish 
}U  the  Turks  the  leading  features  of  aristo* 
procyi  not  only  pride  in  their  port  and  de< 
fiance  in  their  eye,  but  caudour  ii)  their  cha» 
jractsr  and  generosity  in  their  conduct  The 
disposition  of  mind  generated  by  aristocracy 
is  unquestionably  preferable  to,  that  produced 
by  slavish  habits ;  and  qu  the  most  superfi^ 
cial  view,  as  well  as  on  a  more  intimate  ac<t 
quainlance  with  the  various  classes  of  men 
who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Otto^ 
man  sultans,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  assenting 
to  the  truth  of  the  remark^  that  the  Turks  are 
the  best  people  in  their  empire*. 
Miticau        The  Mussuli^an  }aw  divides  iuto  two  classes 

civil    and 

r«u^at  all  the  inhabitants  Qf  the  earth :  those 
who  profess  the  faith  of  Mahomet  are  called, 
without  distinction  of  rites,  sects,  heresies, 
or  opinions,  by  the  general  name  of  musshmy 
an  Qxabic  word  signifying  a  person  resigned 

♦  peie  Obser7«eioD8  oa  the  refigion,  Iaw«,  S:c  of  the  Tjjrks,  p.  7S. 
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to  God ;  the  dual  of  which  b  musulman^  and 
the  plural  musliminn :  the  nations,  who  deny 
the  divine  mission,  and  reject  the  doctrine,  of 
the  prophet,  are  confounded  under  the  com« 
mon  denomination  of  keqfiry  infidel  or  blas- 
phemer, a  wretch  wandering  in  darkness, 
whose  eyes  are  shut  to  the  light  of  revela- 
tion. Thus  all  infidels  form  but  one  and  the 
same  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  and  the  nations  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  are,  however,  discriminated 
with  greater  accuracy:  the  infidels,  subject 
to  their  dominion  and  paying  the  capitation 
tax,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or  Pagans, 
are  called  zimmys :  strangers,  who,  relying 
on  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  nations,  either  pass  through  their 
territories  or  reside  within  the  empire,  are 
called  musteetninnSj  (men  who  have  solicited 
inercy) :  it  is  however  presumable,  that  such 
expressions  are  not  meant  to  convey  insult 
to  foreign  nations,  as  they  are  also  applied 
to  Mussulmans  travelling  beyond  the  empire 
or  settled  abroad;  nations  unconnected  by 
treaty,  or  in  actual  hostiUty  with  the  Otto- 
man porte,  are  described  under  the  common 
denomination  of  harhy^  a  word  derived  from ' 
A<if  6,  which  signifies  war.  These  expressions/ 
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inrluch  it  must  be  confessed  tffe  harsh  and  un« 

becQiQing,  ^re  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 

primitiTe  Mossubnans,  from  whom  diey  were 

borrowed,  thiMi  to  the  Ottomans  tbemselvest 

iJthough  the  TiHrks,  in  pommon  wit^  all  na-r 

fions  prpfessing  th^  same  faith,  still  adhere 

to  the  use  of  thein-     The  etymology  9nd  true 

meaning  of  the  terms  aris  unknown  to.  the 

greatest  part  of  the  people;  and  it  should 

perhaps.be  recollected,  in  extenuation  of  the 

conduct  of  the  Turks  in  this  respect,  that 

modes  of  fsxpression,  scarcely  less  offensive, 

have  prevailed  among  the  people  whom  we 

are  taught  to  admire  and  to  reverence,  who 

distinguished,    with  qq  less  pride  than  the 

Turks  tl?efii«elyes,  between  Greeks  and  Bar- 

I)ari4n99  Jews  tnd  Qentiles.     The  Turkish 

national  appell^tipn  is  qsmanlh   which  we 

translate  Ottqman ;  the  wprd  Turk  is  not  un- 

knowi^  tp  them>  bi|t  is  applied  oi}ly  to  perr 

sons  of  rustic  apd  unciv^i2^  mapners,     A 

rayak  is  an  Ottomap  subject  of  apy  patioq, 

liable  tp  tbe  kdratch  or  capitation  ta^ :  the 

Turkish  peasant  are  properly  comprehend* 

ed  under  the  gfinpnl  name  of  r(^yahsj  though, 

in  the  moderp  aq4  mpre  common  acceptation 

of  the  word,  it  is  restricted  to  that  class  of 

Subjects  whom  the  law  denonjinates  zipf^nfyt. 
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Ghiaour  is  the  opprobrious  Expression  whidi 
the  Turks  address  to  infidels;  but  the  word 
^appears  to  have  been  originally  guebrCf  or 
worshipper  of  fire.  The  Persian  heretics  are 
distinguished  from  the  sunni  (or  orthodox) 
by  the  name  of  sehiys^  a  name  odious  to  the 
Turks,  as  they  are  taught  to  believe  it  to  be 
more  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  to  kill 
in  war  a  single  Persian,  than  seventy  infidels 
jof  any  other  rehgion*. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  a  pro-  mmmot 
vince  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pasha^  they  aga^ 
present  their  complaints  at  the  porte  in  H^^lm- 
memorial   or  petition,    called  arz  mahzar: 
but  unless  they  accompany  it  with  a  larger 
sum  than  the  pasha  finds  it  convenient  to 
give  for  his  re-appointment,  they  seldoiii  suc- 
ceed  in   their  application  for  his  removal. 
Contestations  -of  this  pubhc  nature,  as  well  as 
those  between  private  individuals,  are  deter- 
mined, not  by  the*  evidence  of  facts  or  the 
force  of  arguments,  but  by  the  specific  quan- 
tity of  gold  which  either  party  can  produce  in 
support  of  his  cause.     In  the  capital,  inac- 
cessible  as  the  spltan  p^rsonall^  is  to  the 

*  «■  Alia  7f8  eft,  inqutt  Rustaout.  Moa  en!m,  me  tis  nesdut» 
tnagis  aTcnamur  Pcraas,  magia  profanos  habexnus  quam  rot 
Chriatiaiuoa.^    (Baabeq.  Epist.  iij,  p.  126.) 
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complaints  of  his  people  (since  all  memorials 
on  what  business  soever  ought  ^rst  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  grand  vizir))  his 
attention  is  notwithstanding  sometimes  arous* 
ed  by  the  clamours,  ^nd  other  unequivocal 
proceedings  of  his  turbulent  subjects.    In  his 
passage  to  the  mosque  every  Friday,  he  re- 
ceives,  through  the  hands  of  one  of  his  at» 
tendants,  whatever  petitions  are  presented  to 
him.    It  was  in  this  manner,  that  M.  de  Ville* 
longue  succeeded  in  delivering  into  the  hands 
of  Sultan  Ahmed  an  accusation,  in  the  name 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  against  the  visar  and 
the  principal  ministers  of  state,  which  ytas 
supposed  to  have  efl^ted  the  complete  change 
in  the  Turkish  cabinet,  which. soon  after  took 
place.     Rycaut  mentions  a  method  of  appeal 
to  the  grand  signer  which  ancient  custom 
had  tolerated,  but  which  I  apprehend  is  now 
disi^sed,  as  I  never  heard  of  its  bmng  prac- 
tised.     "  The  aggrieved  person,'*    be  says, 
♦*  putting  fire  on  his  head,  enters  the  seraglio, 
runs  in  haste,  and  can  be  stopped  by  nobody 
until  he  comes  to  the  presence  of  the  grand 
aignor,    to  whom  he  has  Ucence  to  declare 
his  wrong*.''     The  method  which  is  most 

*  Present  sute  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  4^     RTcantt  ^o 
conaiderB  hkneelf  boood  to  pray  cqnaily  for  the  honirar  of  hi* 
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commonly  adopted,  and  which  I  have  seen 
followed  up  with  the  most  persevering  obsti- 
nacy, is  to  set  fire  to  difierent  parts  of  the 
city :  whe«  it  is  discovered,  from  their  fre- 
quency, that  these  fires  are  not  accidental, 
the  sultan  is  alarmed^  inquires  into  the  cau6e 
of  the  public  discontent^,  discovers  it  through 
his  emissaries  from  pubUc  conversation,  and 
is  ultimately  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  fectious.  Insurrection  is  the  misfor- 
tune to  which  unlimited  power  is  most  sub- 
ject: it  is  frequently  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant, the  produce  of  accident;  but  when 
once  excited,  it  seldom  stops  at  the  redress 
of  grievances :  the  insurgents  must  be  sub- 
dued by  force,  or  the  monareh  must  descend 
from  his  throne;  happy  if  he  may  be  allowed 
to  weo^r  ou|:  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
vacant  prison  of  his  successor. 

Majesty'^  «mba«8y»  aod  che  profitable  returns  of  the  Lerant  Com« 
ptay  (wt  p.  S16),  highly  approves  of  the  €ompliasce  of  Sir 
Tboniat  Bendyih  with  this  degrading  and  slavish  custom.  The 
Urorthy  ambassador,  he  says,  ordered  pots  of  fire  to  be  put  on 
the  yards  of  eleven  English  ships  then  in  port*  in  order  to  re- 
present to  the  grand  signor  the  grievances  suffered  by  the  mer* 
tfbants.  ftCgnot  (Hist.  Ottom.  t.  iii,  p«  76.)  divides  the  de^ 
merit  of  this  measure  with  the  French  and  Dutch  ambassadors^ 
but  he  attempts  to  extenuate  the  humiliation  by  adding,  **  Cette 
Mte  prcMHtoit  I'idee  de  la  menace  plutdl  ^ue  de  la  plainte.*^ 
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CHAPTER  UL 


ADMWISTXATION  07  CIVIL  AND  CIUtMXNA& 
LAW. 


JuticM  and  maguir^u$.-^lllMkim  or  trihmat.'^Ptueiiee  rf 
the  cmcrt»  4|r  ten  t—  Admimttraium  ^  €Ml  Ibw.«— Fofo 
mtnei9ei.*^Inaocuray  qf  in9ettig^tioiL^^Axfama»''^Ptoctid' 
it^  in  crimmal  easctj^-^Tariafc 

jQiticet    Tub  Musaulmcm  law  ord^nst  as  a  funda*^ 

•lid  magit*  "^ 

mental  maxim  qF  state,  that  in  all  countries, 
provinces,  or  cities,  into  which  the  Maho- 
metan religion  has  been  introduced,  or  where^ 
ever  believers'  are  united  together  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  civil  society,  two  superior  offices 
of  magistracy  shall  be  established,  to  which  the 
judicial  administration  and  the  public  force 
are  confided.  Both  departments  are  com- 
prehended^ in  strictness  of  expression,  under 
the  denomination  of  haktm,  but,  in  general, 
this  term  is  applied  only  to  ministers  of 
justice  of  all  orders  and  classes,  while  that 
of  zabith  distinguishes  and  comprehends  all 
civil  governors  and  officers  charged  with  the 
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execution  of  ths  laws,  the  care  of  the  police, 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  order*  Froixi 
te  word  hakim  is  derived  mekkkSmij  the 
name  of  the  Turkish  tribimals,  which  signi*- 
fies  the  sanctuary  of  justice. 

In  Constantinople  every  district  has  its  Mehbktei 
Tnehhk6mSy  in  which  a  cadij  attended  by  his 
na'iby  sits,  and  hears  causes.  These  magi^ 
strates,  as  well  as  those  of  the  superior  classes, 
hear  and  determine  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal.  They  also  take  cognizance  of  what- 
ever  relates  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  rites, 
morality,  or  discipline.  They  judge  all  suits 
respecting  the  vacafs  (or  church  possessions) 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  They  per« 
form  moreover  all  the  functions  of  a  public 
notary ;  and  they  legalize  and  register  mar'- 
riage-contracts,  power:^  of  attorney,  wills,  and 
covenants  of  every  kind. 

Nothings  can  be  more  simple  and  expediti^ 
ous  than  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  all  the 
Turkish  cbiirts.  Each  party  represents  his 
case,  unassisted  by  counsellors,  advocates, 
or  pleaders  of  any  kind,  and  supports  his 
statement  by  th^  production  of  evidence. 
The  deposition  of  two  competent  witnesses 
is  admitted  as  complete  legal  proof,   in  all 


•f  the 
coartf  of 
law. 
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cases  whatever,  whether  concerning  property t 
reputation,  or  life. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  "  it  is  the  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  the  Turkish  government 
to  be  loaded  with  forms  and  regulations, 
which  are  of  no  effectual  service/'  How 
little  this  censure  is  applicable  to  the  Turkish 
courts  of  law,  is  evident  from  the  simplicity 
with  which  law-suits  are  conducted  in  the 
divan  hanehy  or  vizir's  tribunal.  Before  the 
vizir  takes  his  seat,  all  the  parties  assembled 
ih  court  are  ranged  in  two  rows,  with  a 
chaoush*  at  their  head.  The  trial  begins 
by  reading  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  who  is 
first  in  order  of  precedence;  after  which, 
both  parties  are  publicly  heard;  a  proper 
officer  of  the  court  briefly  sums  up  the  whole 
matter,  and  declares  what  sentence,  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  judgment,  ought  to  b« 
passed.     If  the  vizir  approves  the  sentence, 

*  There  are  two  sorts  of  chaomhes  amoDg  the  Turks,  Some 
are  employed,  in  the  J^aiu  of  the  vizir  and  the  pashas^  to  it* 
ceire  the  petitions  of  the  piaintifB,  to  comRranicate  the  orders 
and  decisions  of  the  court,  and  to  see  that  the  sentences  ars 
carried  into  execution*  Others,  in  time  of  war,  do  the  duty  of 
adjutants  in  carrying  the  verbal  or  written  orders  of  the  sultan# 
the  vizir,  or  the  g«neral  in  chief,  to  the  officers  of  the  arm;. 
(See  Cantemir,  p.  407,  note  19.    Marsi^^,  t.^  i,  p.  89.) 
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it  is  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  arzu-' 
hal  (or  petition),  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
vizir's  signature.  The  arzuhal  itself,  be  the 
case  ever  so  intricate,  must  be  comprised  in 
about  half  a  page,  in  order  that  room  may 
be  left  on  the  other  half  for  inserting  the 
substance  of  the  consultation  on  the  subject, 
and  the  Ham  (or  sentence)  of  the  judge. 
During  the  examination  of  one  case,  the 
parties  and  papers,  necessary  for  elucidating 
the  next  in  order,  are  put  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration; so  that  a  new  cause  immediately 
commences;  and  so  on  until  all  are  des* 
patched.  An  oda  (or  company)  of  janizaries  i 
is  appointed  to  guard  the  vizir's  palace ;  they 
are  employed  to  bring  accused  persons  into 
court,  and  to  watch  over  the  prisoners.  They 
are  called  muhzur  from  their  office,  and  th©^ 
nature  of  it  may  be  discerned  from  the  form 
of  a  citation.  "  Go,"  says  the  muhzur  aga^ 
**  and  order  such  a  person  immediately  to 
appear ;  if  he  hesitate  to  obey  the  summons, 
cleave  him  through  the  head  and  the  eyes, 
and  produce  him  in  that  state." 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose,  "  that  the  judges  Admiw- 
are  not  bound  by  any  preceding  decrees,  but  «^"  '«»• 
tiittt  they  have  the  appUcation  of  the  law  in 


their  own  breasts/'  On  the  contrary,  ws 
le^m  from  Ahulfaragiu^^  that,  in  ancient 
times,  when  any  doubt  arose  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  an  opinion  or  an  action,  the  lawyers, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  recourse  to  the 
karauj  .an4  if  they  found  a  text  Which  ap-^ 
plied  to  the  case  before  them,  they  imme- 
diately determined  it  If  it  were  unnoticed 
in  the  karan^  they  sought  for  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  among  the  traditional  precepts 
of  the  prophet :  if  these  too  were  silent^  they 
founded  their  sentence  on  the  opinions  of  the 
imamsj  and  the  commentaries  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctors.  The  code  muUcka^  ever  since 
the  period  of  its  compilation  in  the  reign  of 
Soliman  the  first,  is  almost  the  only  book 
made  use  of  by  the  eazy-iukers,  the  moltas^ 
the  cadis^  and  the  ndih$f  in  all  the  tribunals 
and  courts  of  law  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is  expressly 
enjoined  to  the  cadis^  in  the  sultan  s  diploma 
which  invests  them  with  their  judicial  powers, 
to  follow  the  most  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
imams  Hanefys  in  the  administration  of  jus^ 
tice ;  and  although  the  instructions  given  to 
the  moHas  me  not  so  expUcit  in  thb  respect, 
they  are  nevertheless  restricted  to  the  o)> 
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lervarice  of   die  same  rule   in    their    prac* 
tice*. 

The  distribution  of  fetwas^  or  decisions 
on  questions  in  law  and  equity,  whether 
of  a  public  or  private  nature^  forms  an  im^ 
{>ortant  branch  of  the  office  of  mufti;  yet 
even  in  the  exercise  of  this  function,  if  any 
question  is  presented  to  him  on  a  Subject 
which  has  not  been  discussed  by  the  fathers 
of  Mussulman  legislation  or  their  commenta- 
tors, the  mufti  does  not  dare  to  give  a  de- 
cision, but  simply  declares,  that  he  finds 
nothing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  canonical 
books.  Government  alone  has  the  privilege! 
of  consulting  the  law  on  points  which  relate 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Indi- 
viduals of  all  classes  may,  however,  apply 
to  the  miifti  for  information  and  advice  on 
cases  of  conscience,  or  of  civil  and  criminal 
law:  and  previously  to  engaging  in  a  law- 
suit, it  is  customary  for  both  parties  to  take 
out  ^fetwd  On  their  case,  as  stated  by  them- 

^  ^  Although  Aba  Haiiifih  lile  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  prevailing  8ect»  and  have  given  his  name  to  it,  yk  so  great 
Veneration  is  shown  to  Abo  Yusaf  and  the  lawyer  Mahiunme<i 
ihflty  when  they  both  disseM  from  their  mastd-y  the  mtuelmad 
judge  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  either  of  the  two  decisions*  whicb 
inay  aeem  to  him  the  more  cooaonant  to  reason^  and  founded  on 
the  better  aiithoiity/'  (Jooes'f  Works,  YoL  iii,  p.  iiO*) 
YOL.  li  O 
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selves.  The  fetwa,  therefore,  in  civil  causes^ 
should  be  considered,  not  as  the  sentence  of 
a  judge,  but  as  the  opinion  of  counsel,  in 
which  the  difficulty  and  the  solution  are  pre- 
sented under  the  form  of  question  and  an- 
swer,  written, in  a  small  character  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  nine  inches  long  and  four  inches 
broad,  and  delivered  to  the  parties  on  the 
payment  of  five  paras^  or  about  two-pence 
of  our  money.  The  collection  o{  fetwas 
issued  by  a  succession  of  mvftisj  as  it  em- 
braces all  the  subjects  of  the  code  multekaj 
IB  now  so  extensive  that  Toderini  counted 
fifty-five  volumes  in  the  library  of  Sancta 
Sophia  *•  The  most  celebrated  of  these  com- 
pilations are  used  in  every  tribunal  as  a  com- 
mentary on,  or  illustration  of,  the  general 
code  of  laws,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the 
magistrate,  who,  however,  exercises  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  admissibility  of  their  autho- 
rity, or  their  application  to  the  point  in  dis- 
pute. I  once  saw  a  fctica  produced  by  the 
plaintiff  on  a  trial,  while  I  was  attending  at 
the  house  of  a  magistrate.  He  read  it  with 
great  respect,  and  commended  the  justness 
of  it ;  but  "  I  am  viufti  here,''  said  he,  and 

placing  it  under  the  cushion  on  which  he  sat, 

» 
•  See  Tab.  Gen.  t.  it,  p.  510—590.  Toderini,  t.  i,  p.  40, 
1 
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determined  the  cause,  without  any  appeal  or 
reference  .to  it.  Another  opinion  of  the 
muftU  as  I  was  told,  was  produced  in  court, 
in  a  case  in  point,  and  the  person  appealing 
to  it,  said,  "  such  is  the  will  of  God/'  «  Be 
it  so,''  said  the  cadi^  "  but  if  the  will  of  God 
were  to  be  always  observed,  the  world  would 
stand  still*/' 

Sir  James  Porter  says,  "  it  is  not  the 
Turkish  laws,  but  a  corrupt  administration 
of  them,  which  brings  opprobrium  on  the 
empire/'  But  the  most  necessary  laws,  and 
%vithout  which  any  code  is  defective,  are 
those  which  provide  for,  and  secure,  an  up*- 
right  administration.  In  Turkey  the  laws 
indeed  are  simple,  and  by  no  means  numer- 
ous ;  and  the  forms  are  little  complicated. 
Their  administration,  however,  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  or 
their  rank  in  a  political  point  of  view.  The 
Turk  has  rarely  to  complain  of  injustice ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  in  causes  wherein  both  parties  are 
Mussulmans,  is  unbiassed.     Public  opinion, 

*  It  must  be  obsenredy  that  the  muftis ^  or  doctors  of  the  lav, 
occupy  only  the  second  rank  in  the  Mussulman  hierarchy.  In 
every  city  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
capital  alode,  they  yield  the  precedency  to  the  ca&f  or  jodge^ 

o2 
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which  is  no  where  more  free  or  more  ener- 
getic than  among  theTurks^  checks  the  volun- 
tary commission  of  any  injustice  with  respect 
to  them.  I  have  seen  the  cazy-^sker^  in  his 
own  tribunal,  abused  by  women,  with  a 
licence  which  nothing  could  equal  but  the 
patience  and  submission  with  which  he  bore 
it,  while  the  inferior  officers  were  endeavour- 
ing to  pacify  them,  and  gently  get  them  out 
of  the  court. 
J^'^*'  The  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects  of  the 
empire  are  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  not 
only  to  government,  but  to  individuals.  From 
this  source  a  tribe  of  extortioners,  felse  wit* 
nesses,  and  embroilers,  all  who  are  too  idle 
to  dig,  and  too  proud  to  beg,  draw,  without 
the  imputation  of  infismiy,  the  means  of  sub^ 
sistence.  It  is  in!ipossible  to  conceive  an 
idea  of  the  eflfirontery  of  the  false  witnesses, 
who  are  encouraged  by  impunity.  The 
punishment  appointed  for  a  false  witness  is 
only  the  shame  of  being  led  through  the 
streets,  seated  upon  an  asff,  with  his  face 
towards  the  animal's  tai!«  But  even  this 
punishment,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  much  eiffect  upon  such  abandoned  pro- 
fligates, is  scarcely  ever  put  in  execution. 
The  vi2ir  alone  can  punish  them ;  the  other 
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magistrates  are  eompelled  to  pronounce  ao 
cording  to  their  deposition,  unless  they  can 
detect  them  in  duplicity,  or  embarrass  them 
by  their  questions*. 

Among  the  Mahometans  written  testimony 
is  of  no  avail,  when  opposed  by  living  wit-* 
fiesses.  But  the  treaties  with  all  the  Chris** 
tian  powers  set  aside  this  law  in  favour  of 
their  subjects,  who  are  accordingly  allowe4 

*  Busbequius  supposed^  tkat  (be  Turidsb  &lse  >ritiie«8e8  w«re 
actuated  onl^  by  hatred  against  Christians.  ^  Turcae  magna? 
pietatis  loco  ducunt  dicere  falsum  testimonium  adyersna  hominem 
Christianum.  Ncm  expectant  iit  rogentur ;  injusai  adiont,  seqo* 
iihro  bgerunt."     (£pist«  ir,  p.  227^) 

**  AU  the  learned  lawyers  of  Mohammed's  religion^  witli 
whom  I  have  conversed  in  different  pans  of  India,  hate  assurecl 
me  with  one  voice,  that  an  oath  by  a  nuultman  is  not  beld  Und» 
ing  OH  his  comeience^  unless  it  be  taken  in  the  extras  nanu  9/ 
$he  Almighty^  and  that  even  then  it  is  incomplete,  unless  th^ 
witness,  after  having  ^ven  his  evidence,  swear  a^ain  by  the  same 
awful  namej  that  be  has  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth*  Nor  it 
thia  abstruse  or  refined  learning,  but  generally  kQ9wn  to  ^ohany^ 
medam  of  every  degree,  who  are  fully  apprised,  that  an  impre- 
cation on  themselves  and  their  &milies,  even  with  the  ioran  oik 
their  heads,  is  in  &ct  no  oaih  at  all  y  and  that,  if  having  sworn, 
that  they  wHl  speak  truth,  they  still  utter  fidsehoods,  they  caq 
cacpate  their  offence  by  certain  religious  austerities  %  but  tl]«t,  if 
they  forswear  thems^ves  in  regard  to  evideace  already  given^ 
they  cannot,  except  by  the  divine  mercy,  escape  misery  in  thia, 
world  and  in  the  next.''  Sir  William  Jones's  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  ^  Calcutta,  Jun^  10,^  1785b  Vol^  i^,  p.  14. 
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to  support  their  claims  by  written  evidence. 
The  executors  of  a  person  under  the  English 
protection  claimed  from  a  certain  sultana  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  in  virtue  of  a 
written  obligation  certifying  the  loan.  The 
defendant  denied  the  debt, ,  alleging,  that 
she  had  paid  the  principal  before  the  decease 
of  the  claimant,  but  that  he  had  detained 
the  notes  and  pledges,  with  a  view  of  com- 
pelling her  to  pay  interest,  which  she  had 
resisted,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary 
to  the  divine  law.  Her  witnesses  asserted, 
that  the  money  had  been  paid  to  the  de-? 
ceased  in  their  presence :  the  judge  affected 
to  give  credit  to  their  testimony,  and  urged 
to  the  plaintiffs  the  necessity  of  admitting  so 
clear  a  proof;  but  suddenly  turning  to  the 
fitnesses,  "  what,''  said  he,  "  was  the  name 
of  the  deceased  merchants  father?"  The 
abruptness  of  the  question  threw  them  off  their 
guard,  and  they  confessed,  that  they  could 
not  tell.  "  Not  telj,''  said  the  judge,  "  how 
then  can  you  expect,  that  I  shall  admit  your 
evidence  ?''  and  immediately  ordered  an  ilam 
ifi  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  judge  'Was  indeed  authorized  by  the 
usage  of  the  Turks  to  require  the  witnesses 
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knowledge  of  such  particulars ;  for  as  they 
have  not  among  them  surnames  or  family 
distinctions,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion,  to  insert  in  a  contract 
or  official  instrument  not  only  the  names  of 
the  parties,  but  also  those  of  their  parents.  . 
I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  judge  is 

-supposed  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  if  he  can  put  to  him  any  question 
whatever  relating  to  the  business  in  discus-* 
sion,  to  which  the  latter  is  found  unable  to 
reply.  In  the  case  which  I  have  related, 
the  judge  had  been  prcconvinced  of  the  fii- 
tility  of  the  defence^  or  he  would  not  so 
readily  have  determined  upon  the  case. 

Peyssonnel,  in  his  zeal  to  vindicate  the 
Turks,  attempts  even  to  excuse  their  tolera- 
tion of  false  witnesses.  "  Testimony,''  he 
says,  "  is  the  basis  of  all  proceedings  iii  cri- 
mifial  affairs,  arid  is  of  great  weight  in  civil 
affairs.  Among  all  people,  unfortunately, 
false  witnesses  are  every  where  too  numer- 
ous.''     But  it  is  in  Turkey  alone,  that  the 

profession  is  avowed,  and  the  individual  per- 
sonally known  in  every  tribunal. 

The  prompt  decision  of  the  Turkish  tri-  inaccamcy 
bunals  has  been  praised  by  men  who  may  Jll^^**' 
}mve  observed,   that  patience  and  propeitv 
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are  frequently  exhausted  by  the  forma,  de^ 
lays,   and  expenses,   attending  lawrsuita  in 
Christian  countries,   but  who  have  not  rer 
fleeted,    that  where  injustice  is  authorized, 
promptitude  of  decision  only  assimilates  it 
the  more  to  an  ^ct  of  violence.     Some  idea 
may  \}e  formed  of  the  precipitancy  with  which 
law-suits  are  determined  in  Turkey,  by  the 
foljbwing  instance.     Cantemir,    in  commen- 
dation qf  the  viz^r  Chorluly  AU  PasI^  with 
whom  \\e  was  personally  acquainted,  says, 
that  **  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  divan  no 
one  could  behold  him  without  admiration  j 
for  he  was  a  person  of  so  much  quickness, 
and  dexterity,  that  he  could  attend  to  three 
things  at  once,  as  if  he  had  divided  himself 
into  three  parts.     For  the  quicker  despatch 
of  business,  he  ordered  two  petitions  to  be 
read  at  the  same  time,  and  understood  each 
c^use  as  perfectly  as  if  Jhe  had  heard  it  three 
or  four  times,  giving  thereupon  a  suitable 
sentence.    Jn  the  mean  time  he  hearkened  to 
others  that  were  pleading    before  the  cazy- 
asker^  and  delivering  ba^k  the  arzuhal  to  him, 
told  him  what  sentence  he  was  to  give.  He  waa 
so  great  a  lover  of  justice  that  maiiy  afhrm^ 
^hat'he  never  gave  an  unjust  J^entence*/' 

f  Ca]itemir^9  Ottoman  Hlitory,  p.  446»  pote  6. '  It  appeari 
^om  the  ^  Extract  of  the  letter  written  from  CoDStaodnople  ia 


The  European  merchant^  obliged  to  ap- 
peal to  the  laws  of  the  country,  is,  equally 
with  the  rayahy  exposed  to  the  consequences 
of  their  venal  administration,  and  must  hope 
for  success,  not  from  the  justice  of  his  cause^ 
but  from  undue  influence,  or  from  bribery. 
Hence  the  aversion  from  carrying  disputes  be- 
fore the  Turkish  judges,  and  hence  also  credit 
and  confidence,  the  bases  of  commerce^  are 
undermined  and  destroyed  *. 

fbe  year  1527>-'  tfaat  even  in  the  reign  of  Solyman  the  LawgiTer 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Turkey  was  no  less  corrupt  than 
at  present.  ^  Pour  fait  de  question  ou  cas  litigieux  qui  survien- 
oent  auicunes  foys  Nous  en  ayons  telle  constume  quant  il  ya 
deux  personnes  en  question  la  deduction  sen  £iit  par  devant 
€eluy  qui  de  ce  en  a  la  charge  de  par  le  Turcq :  et  fault  que  tout 
ainsi  que  iceluy  juge  en  determinera  soit  bien  ou  mal  prendre  on 
donner  il  le  fault  aussi  ensuyr.  Et  corobien  que  le  juge  ordonne  <ie 
par  le  turc  soit  si  merveilleusement  enioinct  et  sur  peine  desue  bro- 
chi*  den  faire  bonne  justice  si  advient  il  souvent  que  a  grant  peine 
peult  au  poure  homme  demeurer  a  la  tierce  partie  de  ses  btens.  Et 
dont  il  se  doibt  gouTemer  et  encore  luy  Ta  Inen  quil  ne  pert  point 
la  vie.  Vous  nestes  pas  seulz  pardela  qui  se  complaindent  de 
justice  je  yous  asseure  quelle  est  bien  petitement  administree  par- 
dcca  je  nose  dire  que  Ion  juge  plus  par  faureur  pardeca  que  yraye 
justice.** 

*  A  fetnva^  extracted  by  the  Chevalier  D'Ohsson  from  the 
collection  published  by  the  mufti  Behhdje  Abd'ullah  EfTendiy 
will  shew  how  precarious  are  the  means  wiiich  an  European  can 
employ  to  obtain  justice  in  Turkey. 

«<  If  Zeid»  a  stranger  in  a  Mussulman  country,  having  a  law- 
1^  ITiih  Am^  offers  in  byonr  of  his  cause  the  evidence  af  Sekir 
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ATmoia.  In  civil  causes,  the  Europeans^  in  rirtui 

of  the  capitulations,  pay  three  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  sum   which   constitutes 
their  claim :  the  subjects  of  the  country  pay 
ten  per  cent.     But,  as  the  gainer  pays  the 
costs  of  suit  in  order  that  the  judge  may  not 
lose  his  fees,    the  privilege  granted  to  the 
European  is  in  fact  a  disadvantage.    The  evil 
consequences  of  the  gainer  being  burtbened 
with  the  expenses  of  a  law*suit,  .besides  the 
injustice  of  such  a  mode  of  satisfying  the 
court,  are  evident.     A  Turk  will  institute  a 
vexatious  guit  against  a  rayah^  in  which  he 
risks  nothing,  and  may  eventually  avail  himself 
of  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  :  the  Yayak 
is  placed  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  he  can-, 
not  escape  withoujt  injury :  he  may  be  un- 
successful in  his  suit ;  and  the  least  disad- 
vantage he  can  hope  for,  is  the  payment  of 
the  costs;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  he  finds 
it  expedient  to  compound  the  business.     I 
knew  a  person  against  whom  an  annual  claim 
was  made  for  a  room  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
house,  which  he  had  built  himself     He  had 
bought  off  the  first  action ;  and  this  conces- 

and  Beschir,   both   of  them   strangers,    can  their  depositioss 
be   received  in  justice  ?    Answer.     No."     (Tab.  Gen.  t.   ir. 
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Mon  was  construed,  by  the  opposite  party, 
into  an'  acknowledgment  of  his  right,  and 
the  rayah  was  subjected,  in  consequence  of 
it,  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  till  his  deaths 
This  species  of  robbery,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  riches  of  the  Turkish  populace  in  the  great 
cities,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  avania.^ 
The  law  indeed  is  equal,  and,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  it,  extends  the  same  protection  to 
the  believer  and  the  infidel ;  but,  in  its  ad- 
ministration, the  household  of  faith  enjoys 
peculiar  privileges.  The  testimony  of  a  Mus-* 
sulman  outweighs  the  clearest  proof  which  a 
rayah  can  adduce,  and  a  conviction  of  per- 
jury, which  entails  severe,  if  not  capital, 
punishment  on  the  one,  procures  for  the 
other  only  a  gentle  admonition  to  combine 
circumstances  with  less  confusion  in  future*. 
The  Mahometans  themselves  seldom  seek 
legal  redress  for  an  insult.  If  not  able  to  take 
revenge  with  their  own  hand,    they  quietly 

*  The  superior  validity  of  a  Mussulman's  testimoay  will  be 
more  evident  from  the  following  examples.  The  emperor  Bajazet 
the  First,  who  was  much  addicted  to  wine  and  debaudiery,  sub- 
mitted to  a  reprimand  irom  the  cadi  of  Brusa,  who  refused  to 
admit  his  evidence,  because  he  neglected  tQ  perfprm  the  five  daily 
prayers  in  common  with  the  faithful. 

'*  Les  Musttlmans  Qon-cireoncis  semfalent  porter  une  9orte  dc 
xq>roba4oii  aux  yemc  de^autr^s  Musulmaiis.  Oo  les  aj^eUe  aklef. 
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Bubaiit  to  thtt  oppression.     Much  less  ^an  a 
stranger  expect  justice :  for,  even  if  the  judge 
were  disposed  to  sacrifice  his  national  preju- 
dices to  the  duty  of  his  office,  the  suffering 
party  is  induced  by  secret  insinuations,  and 
indirect  menaces,  to  abandon  his  suit,    and 
prefer  suffering  in  silence, 
'^jwseed-        Although  capital  executions  are  frequent 
•'inw**     in  Turkey,  criminal  justice  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  administered  at  all.     The  life  of 
many  concerning  which  no  dehberation  can 
I      be  too  long,  is  hastily  sentenced  away,  with- 
<»t  reflection,  according  to  the  influence  of 
passion,  or  the  impulse  of  the  moment.     A 
complaint  was  preferred-  to  the  vizir  against 
some  soldiers  who  had  insulted  die  gentle- 
men of  the  Russian  embassy :  the  vizir  made 
a  horizontal  motion  with  his  hand,  and  be- 
fore the  conference  was  over,    seven  heads 
were  rolled  from  a  sack  at  the  feet  of  Piince 
Repnin*.     A  man,  caught  in  the  act  of  pil- 

et  daot  differentes  maderes,  toit  cifile<>  soit  crimtnelkt,  ]eiir 
t^moignage  a'est  januuB  recerable.'*  (Tab.  Gen.  t.  ii,  p«  W.) 
Such  defects,  which  cao  invalidate  the  testtmooy  of  a  Maaol- 
man,  mutt  necessarily  operate  with  much  greater  force  agaiint 
'  that  of  a  Christian,  who  lives  habitually  and  cooitantly  in  a  state 
of  reprobation. 

^  See  Voyage  iiConstantinopl^y  p.  166#    I  give  this  story  on 
tlie  ojvik  of  a  French  gemlenuw,  whom  I  saw  at  ConstaMat^ 
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fering  prbpertj  during  a  fire,  has  been  thrown 
into  the  flames  by  order  of  the  vizir*.     A 
housebreaker,  detected  in  robbery,  is  hanged 
up,  without  process,  at  the  door  of  the  house 
which  he  has  robbed.  Shopkeepers,  or  dealers, 
convicted  of  using  false  weights  or  measures, 
are  fined,  bastinadoed,  or  nailed  by  the  ear  to 
their  own  door-posts :  but  punishment  is  fre* 
quently  inflicted  on  the  innocent,  while  die 
guilty  enjoy  the  fruits  of  criminality.      A 
Swedish  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  walk* 
ing  one  day  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
saw  the  body  of  an  Armenian  hanging  in  the 
front  of  a  baker's  shop.     He  inquired  of  a 
by-stander  for  what  crime  the  poor  wretdi 
had  suffered.     **  The  vizir,*'   said  he,   **  in 
passing  by  early  in  the  morning,  stopped  and 
ordered  the  loaves  to  be  weighed ;  and  find« 
ing  them  short  of  weight,  immediately  order^ 
ed  the  execution  of  the  person  in  the  shop/' 

ple»  bat  wliMe  name  I  have  in  vam  endeairmired  to  recollect. 
He  trayelled  in  company  with  Emile  Gaudin,  who  afterwanb 
officiated  as  secretary  to  the  council  of  five  hundred  in  the  me* 
morable  sitting  at  St.  Cloud.  I  have  also  heard  other  instances 
of  similar  atrocities. 

♦  De  Tott  (p.  20.)  ridiculously  says,  that  « they  consider 
this  death  as  little  different  from  dying  in  their  beds,  because 
they  often  see  a  multitude  of  unhappy  wretches  perish  acciden* 
tally  in  the  same  manner**' 
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"  Gbod  God/'  said  the  Swede,  "  how  sever* 
a  punishment  for  so  slight  a  crime  V  "  It  was 
thought  severe/'  replied  the  Turk,  "  for  the 
Christian  was  but  a  servant,    whose  wager 
were  twenty  paras  a  day,  and  whose  master 
derived  the  whole  benefit  from  the  deficiency 
in  the  weight  of  the  bread/'     And  yet  other 
Armenians  had  already  occupied  the  vacant 
place,  and  were  serving  the  customers  with 
the  greatest  indifference.  In  September,  1792, 
the  Greeks    who   had  been  taken  on  board 
Lambro's  squadron  in  the  Archipelago,  were 
brought  to  Constantinople,    and  several  of 
them  were  hanged  on  the  yard-arms,  or  un- 
der the  bowsprits  of  the  prizes.     Others  were 
detained  a  few  days  in  prison,  and  at  length 
led  out,  and  separately  executed  at  the  cor- 
ners of   different  streets  in  Constantinople. 
A  person,  who  was  accidentally  present,  told 
me,    that  they  were  driven    along   by   the 
Turks  with    the  most  unfeeling   barbarity: 
by  a  push  on  the  back  the  criminal  fell  cm 
his  knees,  with  one  stroke  of  a  knife  his  head 
was  cut  off,  the  body  fell  forward,  the  head 
was  thrown  between  the  legs,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner passed  on  to  inflict  the  same  punish- 
ment on  the  others.  A  prisoner  in  the  bagnio, 
during  the  last  Russian  war,  was  witness  to 
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the  execution  of  two  Turks,  who  for  some 
crime  had  been  condemned  to  die.  The  order 
for  their  death  was  concealed  from  them, 
the  gaoler  congratulated  them  on  their  de- 
liverance. "  Go/'  said  he  to  one  of  ihem : 
"  thank  God  you  are  free/'  And  as  the  man 
stooped  to  pass  through  a  low  door,  a  cord 
was  thrown  about  his  neck^  and  he  was  in- 
stantly strangled.  The  other  was  told  to  sit 
down,  that  his  irons  might  be  knocked  off, 
and  was  strangled  while  the  smith  was  per- 
forming the  work*. 

The  punishments,  usually  inflicted  on  crimi- 
nals throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  are  re- 
presented by  the  more  ancient  writers  as  the 
refinement  of  barbarous  cruelty-f-.  But,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  the 
practice  of  the  metropolis,  there  seems  in  ge- 
neral to  be  no  intention  of  wantonly  prolong- 
ing the  sufferings  of  the  condemned  person. 
If  he  be  sentenced  to  death,  the  readiest 
mode  of  execution  is  instantly  adopted. 
Strangling,  beheading,  and  drowning,  are  the 
only  capital  punishments  used  in  Constanti- 

*  See  the  accouDt  of  the  revolation  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  ITSO^  publiBhed  in  Lord  Sandwich'^  Tour,  which  bears 
ereiy  mark  of  authenticity  and  correctness.  The  same  illusory 
method  of  proceeding  was  employed  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the 
ciiief  COurtiers>  who  were  obn«>xious  to  the  rebels. 

f  See  Mootalbanusi  a^ud  Elzevir,  p.  31,  S2. 
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f  nople  for  aJl  classes  of  offenders,  though  im- 
I  paling  is  sometimes  practised  in  liie  provinces 
\    on  public  robbers** 

In  the  provinces  of  Greece,  the  villages^ 
vhich  are  peopled  by  the  rayahsy  are  made 
responsible  for  all  highway  robberies  and  as-: 
sassinations  which  are  committed  within  their 
districts,  on  the  presumption,  that,  by  pro- 
per vigilance,  they  might  have  prevented 
them.  If  a  Turk  or  an  agent  of  government 
be  robbed  or  murdered,  the  inhabitants  are 
fined,  and  if  they  are  suspected  of  compli-* 
city,  their  village  is  sentenced  to  military 
execution.  On  information  being  given  to 
the  pashuy  he  sends  Out  a  detachment  of  his 
body-guards  with  full  powers  to  search  after, 
and  apprehend,    the  offenders^     They  sur-J 

*  The  nlanoer  of  impaling  and  of  fleaing  alive  is  described  by 
the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,  who  was  an  eye-witnesi  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  both  these  punishments  at  Rosetta  in  Egypt.  (Memoin^ 
t*  ly  p.  220 — 222.)  The  following  ttxtraordinaiy  account  is 
supported  only  by  the  authority  of  Purchas,  (Pilgrimage,  chap, 
X,  sec.  u  p.  535.)  but  the  parson  of  St.  Martin's,  though  he 
appears  to  have  believed,  does  not  vouch  for  the  anthenticity  of 
the  story.  **  They  have  also  another  invention  to  twitch  the  of« 
fender  about  the  wast  with  a  towell,  enforcing  him  by  often 
pricking  to  draw  up  his  breath,  till  they  have  drawne  him  within 
the  compasse  of  a  spanne  :  then  tying  it  bard  they  cut  him  off  iri 
the  middle,  and  setting  the  body  on  a  bote  plate  of  eopper,  whicb 
seareth  the  veynes,  up-proppiag  him  during  their  cniell  pleasure : 
who  not  only  retayneth  sense,  but  discourse  also,  tiS  bee  bee 
uken  down^  and  then  departeth  in  ao  instanl/' 
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roUnd,  thje  village  i>efkri^trto  the  spot  wt^re 
the  crime  has  b€^n  ^mmitted,^  and  imme^ 
diately  summon  the  heads  of  it  to  appear 
before  thpm,  to  give  in  a  list  of  tibe  present 
number  af  inhabitants^  which  t^y^  compare 
with  the  last  returna,  and  to  declare,  and 
surrender,  all  the  strangers  who  may  be  found 
among  them.  Those  who  are  unacknowledged 
by  the  primate  <^f  the  villa^,  ajf e  seized^  aofi 
led  away  for  examination^  or  are  instantly 
put  to  death.  The  ^  requisite  number  af  vic« 
tims  must  be  produced  to  the  pfsha'  on  their 
return;  andiftheyfaU^in  apprfhending^those 
on  whom  suspicion  can'  justly  aUghtj  4;hey 
compl§t^  the  list  ^  bf^hga^ing;  aajij^npro^f 
tecteclperson^who  are  so  unfortunate^  ^  fall 
intp  their  ha^d^iTwd^thudt^y  sometimes 
satisfy  the  deman(}$  ef  justice  without  inflict* 
ing  punishment  on  any  one  of  the  giji\ty  f  * 

L^ws  for  preyenting  the  abuse  of  authof^ 
rity  in  parents  or  masters  and  the  exertion 
of  individual  revenge,  either  do  not  exist  in 
Xurkey^  or  are  sl^tly.enforced^  and  easily 
evaded*  The  Mussulman  goveniments,  in 
general}  do  ^ot  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware, 
that  society  itself  is  u:\jured  by  pfiences  corn* 
mitt^  a^ihst  individuaU;  and  that  juatacf 
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tt  not  s&tiflfied  by  a  mere  repantioa  of  the 
iDjury  to  the  8ufi^r«  Private  revenge  b 
toferated  by-  the  express  declaration,  and  hy 
the  exattrple,  of  Mahomet,  who  indeed  re-> 
commends,  forgiveness  to  his  followers,  but 
acquits  than  of  sin,  if  die  measure  of  venge- 
«ftee  do  not  exceed  the  measure  of  injury  *. 

•*  Mtitder,"  says  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Mont^,  **  is  nev«r  pursued  with  the  king's 
<kllcers,  as  witb  us.  Tis  the  business  of  the 
fiext  relations  to  revenge  the  dead  person; 
and  if  they  tike  better  to  compound  the  mat- 
ter for  mooey-  (as  th^  generally  do),  there 
ii  ao  mott  said  of  it."  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
tbe  robher  andihe  murderer,  when  detected 
In  iht  oommissbo  of  ^  etimtt  are  hanged 
tq>,  01*  e£6t,  or  uapided  ^diout  m^cy ;  yet, 
ft  they  escape  1^  first  fury  of  pursiut,  or 
mAi  to  retreat  with  tlieir  earnings  into  so- 
l^ety,  they  are  readnutted  widiout  difficulty, 
and  almost  without  a  reflecti(m  on  their  past 
conduct. 

A  Greek  calfa  (Qr  builder)  in  tiie  ser- 
vice of  tiie  present  sultan,  died  in  the  month 
of  June,  1798*  leaving  about  tw^ty  tliou- 
iBiid  pounds  sterling,  which  he  had  amaased 
dttting  his  cOntinuuice  in  empIoymait«     His 
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effects  were  seized  by  govenmiant,  as  is  usual, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  gained 
in  its  service.    His  widow,  redufCed  from  af« 
fluefice,  in  the  first  transports  of  her  grief^; 
accused  her  son  of  the  murder  of  his  father; 
The  young  manf  had  intrigued  with  a  servant 
girl  of  the  family,  and  would  have  married 
ber;  but  the  father,  td  prevent  it,  had  dis- 
missed   her   fricAh    his    service.      Upon   his^ 
mother's  accuAtion,  he  was  inipnsoned,  and 
would  have  suffered  j  but  the  mother's  ten*, 
demess  awoke,  and  hei*  conscience  was  alamip? 
ed ;  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  judgife;? 
retracted  all  that  she  had  before  said,  accusecl 
herself  of  precipitancy,  occasioned  by  grief 
for  the^  sudden  death  of  her  fausband,^  and 
now  as  strongly  asserted  her  sonf's  innocence. 
The  judge^  however,  was  hard  to  be  con- 
vine^  i   )xe  had  his    doubts  and  '  scruples,^ 
whicb  there  remained  but  one  mode  of  dis« 
pelling.    The  remains  of  her  husband's  for^ 
tune^    which   her   prudence    had  preserved 
frcnft  the  vigilande  of  government,  afibrded 
the  only  hope  of  carrying  home  convictioa 
to  the  breast  of  the  conscientious  judge ;  emd 
the   sacrifice  of  two    thousand  pounds  was 
necesaary  to  procure  the  reversal  of  liie  de« 
cree* 

P  % 
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•PortQw.  Torture  is  secretly,  but  not  nnfrequently, 
practised.  Hie  motive  for  inflicting  it  is  ge- 
nerally to  extort  the  confession  of  concealed 
property;  and  the  scene  of  these  inhuman 
proceedings  is  a  building  within  the  walls 
of  the  seraglio,  called  the  oven  because  it 
was  formerly  used  as  such  by  the  hostangis. 
The  rich  raxfahs  are  frequently  employed  as 
bankers  to  the  vizir  and  other  great  offi- 
cers of  state,  a-  charge  hazardous  at  best, 
and  sometimes  fatal;  for  though  the  ad  van- 
te^es  of  it  are  great,  and  the  influence  which 
it  procures  is  flattering  to  vain  or  ambitious 
men,  yet  they  are  ♦  exposed  to  the  prying 
eyes  of  a  suspicious  court,  and  are  usually 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  employer.  The 
minister,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  oflice,  and  apprehensive,  that  his 
riches  will  be  swallowed  up  in*  his  disgrace, 
secretly  lodges  money  with  some  confidential 
person,  from  whom,  through  caution,  he 
takes  no  written,  acknowledgment.  This  he 
keeps  in  reserve  against  the  evil  hour,  or, 
should  his  life  terminate  with  his  oflice,  di- 
rects the  disposal  of  it  to  those  for  whom  no 
provision  can  legally  be  made.  On  the  depo- 
sition* of  a  public  minister,    therefore,    his 
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bankers,   and  others  suspected  of  intimacy 
with  him,  are  applied  to  for  the  deUvery  of 
all  which  they  possess  in  his  name.     If  the 
sum  fall  short  of  expectation,  they  are  tor- 
tured, till  they  either  confess,  that  they  have 
more,  or  till  they  supply  the  sum  required  from 
their  own  capitals :  but,  if  they  are  rich,  even  this 
confession  does  not  always  save  their  lives. 
I  was  acquainted  with  an  Armenian,  who  had 
been  confined  and  tortured  into  the  renuncia* 
tion  of  all  his  hereditary  and  acquired  pro- 
perty*.     His  partner,    more  resolute,    had 
resisted;    even    to    death,    all  the   horrible 
means  employed  to  force  him  into  a  confes- 
sion ;  and  by  this  means  he  left  his  family  in 
affluence.     I  have  listened  with  horror  to  the 
relation  of  their  sufferings,  which  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  constant  presence  of  the  execu- 
tioner, who  would  insultingly  complain  of  the 
fatigue  of  his  morning's  duty,  and  exact  from 
them  the  most  menial  services,  and  at  every 
repast  dip  into  the  same  dish  with  them  his 
hand  reeking  with  their  blood. 

*  This  was  Couleliy  banker  to  Raghib  Pashas  whose  suiferin^s 
are  tffeotioped  by  JDe  Tott,  p.  187. 


.CHAPTEII  IV. 

MIWTARY  FQRClt  OF  THj:  OTTOMj^S- 

MUitofy  dwidani  qf  ike  enfire.^FeuAd  t^fUm  qf  the  Ouo. 
mam.-^ZiimeU  wad  timars. — Janizaries. — Jgemogfam.-^ 
Other  bodies  qf  infantry  receiving  pag  from  the  parte  ;-^ 
toi^,'^^ebegu,^'^sakkas.y^Camlfy  reiving  pay  from  the 
pone. — $erratculy  or  troops  receivii^  p^  from  the  pashas. 
^^Order  qf  encampment.^Tents  amd  camp^tpapag^.-^Me- 
fhod  fif  supplying  tfte  army  with  provisions. — Order  qf  march 
«jk2  battle.— Modes  qf  fghting,—un4  qf  drfemUng  their 
fortresses.'^Becqpitulation. — Tisrkish  laws  qf  war.— IVwl- 
ment  qf  prisoners, — Turkish  natf* 

awJIiS«<iTjiE  military  establishment  of  tfie  Turkislf 
empire  is  an  extensive  militia^  which  was  ex-: 
ceedingiy  formidable  before  standing  .armies 
were  introduce4  among  oth&r  nations,  and 
when  the  constant  practice  of  war  had  inured 
the  Ottomans  to  hardships,  ^ught  fhem  dis- 
cipline, and  famijiiarijsec}  |:hem  with  danger. 
Their  maintenance  wa?  provided  fqr  by  a 
suitable  allotn^ent  of  laqd^  accprdiftg  p  Jt^Q 
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feudal  tjstem.  The  empire^  as  its  boon* 
.daries  were  enlarge^  \fj  succe^sivQ  conquests^ 
\ms  divided  into  the  great  and  lessor  pa9haUh9$ 
iwhose  governors  nni^d  tb«  military  with  thf 
administrative  powers,  9nd  ^n  each  provinot 
a  third  part  of  the  lands  were  distributed  af 
military  benefices  ampng  the  soldiery*. ' 

The  beylerbeyst  ponsidered  af  military 
commanders,  were  spbordinsKte  oijy  to  the 
vizir,  aqd  presided  pyer  all  the  other  |go^ 
vernors.  Jhe  pashas^  according  to  th^ir  dig<^ 
^ity  and  the  extent  of  their  districts,  sum* 
moned  fq  their  stai^dards  the  beySf  the  agoip 
^d  the  possessors  of  lordships  under  ths 
pames  of  ziamet  and  timar;  besides  whorn^ 
there  was  generally  a  crowd  of  needy  or  ftp 
natical  adventurers,  who  repaired  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  equipped  and  i^rmed  ac^ 
icording  to  their  £uicy  or  their  means*}-. 

f  SeeMignot,  diMowni  par  let  fnanct^^  )r  i^»  P*  ^^ 
f  A  fuuhalih  it  ^diTided,  ^t  to  the  mQiury  pan,  into  di«» 
trictt  calkd  ianjati.    The  gpTeroort  or  sw^ae  he^^  atsembles  tibe 
jmrnittarieif  jffiakut  %dimt^  andlMMrr^l^y  of  hi*  jariidiction,  and 
Wflfitt  the  orden  of  the  pasha* 

Sanjae  properly  lignifiet  a  standard  denotiog  the  authority  of 
die  companding  officer:  by  a  natural  tnmsitj^n  the  jume  name  i« 
«aed  hff  the  military  difiaton  of  a  department,  and  by  ellipna  tof 
the  ofioer  himadf.  (See  Bnsbeq.  cpiat.  1,  p.7.  Marttgli,  t. 
1»  p.  191    Caotcmir»  p.  \)§p  note  !•) 
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rental  The  feudal"  system, '  as  established  In  Tur* 

the  otto-   key,  though  it  resembled  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures that  which  was  introduced  in  all  those 
parts  of  Europe  where  the  Northern  nations 
settled  themselves,  was  in  several  particulars 
essentially  different  from  it.     In  those  coun- 
tries the  victorious  chief  Assigned  to  his  prin- 
cipal officers  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which 
Aey  subdivided  among  their  inferior  officers, 
and  they  again  among  the  soldiers  j    each 
superior  exacting  from  his  inmiediate  vassal 
the  same  fealty  by  which  he  had  bound  him- 
self to  his  own  immediate  superior,  whether 
the    sovereign    or  a  mesne    lord.      Hence 
arose  the    great  power    of,  the  barons,   in 
whose    defence,    or    at  whose    instigation, 
their  ^subordinate    vassals    have   sonietimes 
i:aken   up    arms,   in    opposition   to,    or    in 
defiance  of,  the  authority  of  their  common 
sovereign.  .  In  Turkey  all  the  land  is  held 
immediately  from  the  sultan,  and  all  grants, 
on  the  demise  of  the  iQcumbent,  vest  anew 
in  him.     The  reoiprocal  feudal   obligations, 
.  which  confirmed  and  cemented  the  relations 
between  the  nobles  and   their  vassals,   are 
there  unknown :  so  that  between  the  pashas 
and   the   inferior   feudal    proprietors,   therjp 
exists  no  tie  of  generosity  and  benevolence 
Dn  the  one  hand,  or  of  gratitude  and  affee- 


lion  on  the  other;  and  though  there  be  !»•* 
deed  subordination  of  rank,  there  is  no  con- 
catenation of  dependence.  When  inconveni- 
ences were  felt '  from  the  abuse  of  the  power 
of  the  lords,  and  the  oppressed  vassals, 
Aough  they  obeyed  the  summons  to  the 
field,  were  yet  indifferent  and  even  hostile 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  a 
remedy  was  adopted  in  several  European 
states  by  making  the  fiefs  hereditary,  and 
taxing  the  lands  with  the  condition  of  fur- 
liishing  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  armed 
and  equipped;  ^o  that  a  numerous  and 
powerful  army  was  instantly  assembled,  and 
at  once  rea^y  for  action.  In  this  «ra  of  the 
feudal  history,  when  knight-service  was  in- 
troduced, the  system  more  resembled  that 
of  Turkey,  except  that  there  the  grants  always' 
coi)tinue  precarious,  and  dependent  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  sultan,  as  universal  proprietor, 
who,  however,  in  order  to  eneourage  hi^ 
subjects  to  spill  their  blood  in  his  service, 
usually  confers  the  fiefs  with  all  their  privi- 
leges and  advantages  on  the  children  of  those 
who  die  in  battle,  and  allows  a  veteran,  dis- 
abled by  age  or  the  accidents  and  hardships 
of  war,  to  send  his  son  as  his  substitute,  who, 
succeeds  to  the  estate  oq  the  death  pf  his  ^ 
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jther*.  Vaioalage^  prpperlj  spjeaking*  does 
Aot  ejMU  a^  all  are  equally  crowiirvas3alft ; 
and  from  their  being  independent  of  each 
jathert  |hey  can  never  form  a  coqptiiBrpoise  tf> 
jthe  power  of  the  sovereign-f-, 
;&ftiMtt  On  the  conque3t  of  a  country  jiie  most 
powerful  among  the  ancient  inhabit^ts  either 
fled^  or  were  prevented  by  dea^  from  giving 
umbrage  or  jealousy  to  jtheir  new  masters :  a 
new  race  of  Turkish  colonist?  supplied  their 
places,  who  exacted  the  services  and  teceive4 
jthe  homage  of  the  conquered  people.  The 
lairds  of  these  newly  created  ziameU  and 
timarf  wete  cultivated  by  the  ratfjahs^  who 
paid  to  the  )ord  of  the  manor,  as  the  rent  of 
their  farms,  the  tenths  of  the  prod|ice  an4 
the  increase  of  their  stock.  To  the  people 
^  pf  Europe^  who  were  groaning  under  the 
t:yranny   and   rap^ity  of  the  noblesi  such 

^  See  Martigli,  t,  i,  p.  96ff 

f  **  Lea  saltans  ont  consery^  en  Europe  V  ancieo  vMfge  qn'Ot 
«Toient  pratique  en  A«ie»  de  doiiiier  a  leors  toldats  des  ficft  i 
Tie.— lis  De  pnreot  poiot  cette  coutume  dep  califet  Arabet  qu'  ill 
4^tr6nerent.  Le  gouyernement  des  Arabes  ctoit  foode  sur  des 
principes  difF^rens.  Les  Taitaref  Occidenunx  partagcrent  ton- 
jours  les  terres  des  TaiDaK:  n^is  les  Ottomans  ne  dooacrenc 
jamais  que  de  petites  terres.  Leors  %aimaii  ct  leurs  timarwi^ 
soot  plttt6t  des  metairjes  que  itt  seigbenries.  L'esprit  guerrier 
paroit  tout  eutier  dans  cet  cuUisseinent.*'  ( Volta|fe»  essai  cur 
fetBHenrs,  cbi|p.xi:^  t)7i  F*4iS.    Pvis,  ]7S4w    8nv 
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.terms  appeared  advantageous,  and  such  sets 
yitude  light.*  "  I  have  seen/'  says  a  con-r 
temporary  writer,  if  multitudes  of  Hungarian 
rustics  s(  t  fire  to  diejr  cottage?,  and  fly  with 
their  wive^  and  children,  their  cattle  and  in* 
;Btruments  of  labour,  to  the  Turkish  territo^ 
jries,  where  they  knew,  that  besides  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tenths,  they  would  bp  subject  to 
no  imposts  op  vexations*/'  The  institution 
of  these  military  fiefs  is  ^o  essentially  nreces- 
pary  for  the  support  of  the  Ottomaij  govern- 
ment, by  distrihifting  over  the  conquerec} 
provinces  a  tody  of  pfpprietor?  lyho  are 
perpetually  reacjy  to  take  the  field,  and  who 
are  impelled  by  the  sentiment  of  self-:preser7 
yatipn  to  watch  ]the  motipns  of  the  people 
and  to  enforce  their  obediefice  to  the  sultan, 
that  the  conquest?  which  were  made  in  Persia 
by  Murad  the  Fourth  were  considered  as 
.even  injurious  to  the  sta|:e  on  account  of  th^. 
imiversal  eipigration  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
^ts.  The  Turkish  soldiers  refilled  to  accept 
of  timars  in  a  depopulated  country,  and  the 
^ultan  M^as  obliged  to  maintain,  at  a  great 

f  LeuQclaTiusy  apud  Elzerir.  in  Tore.  imp.  Mtii,  p.  85. 
*•  Domino  dmanrot*  decimam  untum  frugun  trnmaliumqn^ 
pnebent,  ac  nihil  nltra  teoentor.''    (Montalbanna,  q».  Elzetir* 
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expense,  from  the  public  treasury',  the  troops 
and  garrisons  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
that  frontier*. 

According  to  the  canon  nameh  (or  imperial 
constitutions)  compiled  by  order  of  Soliman 
the  First,  the  number  of  ziamefs  (or  estates 
estimated  at  the  value  of  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  or  upwards-)-),  amounted   to   three 

*  ^  Ma  quello,  che  lo  fa  teniere  piu  d*  ogn'  altra  cota  il  Perv 
•iaDO»  e  II  spesa  grande,  ch*  egli  fa  Del  paese  conquistato,  e% 
negli  regni  che  gli  ha  toltL  Onde  &i  pao  quasi  con  ragione 
dire,  che  questa  a  lui  sia  la  Fiandra  del  re  di  Spagna  o  la  Candiz 
(fi  Veneziani;  percioche  la  spesa  e  grandissimay  et  Ii  rendiu  di 
poco  momentOy  essendo  in  questo  accaduto  a'  Turchi  quello  che 
non  c  occorso  mai  in  altri  regni  o  prorincie  acqiustate,  di  non 
poter  for  timari  et  feudatarij  k  quali  poi  sia  raccommandata  la 
ghiarcCa  del  paese,  et  accresciuti  con  questa  nova  miHda  li 
esserciti  dell'  imperatore.  II  che  c  proceduto  dal  mancamento 
d'  huomini,  li  quali  parte  fuggiti  alle  monUgne  parte  salvati  iq 
altrccitta.del  re  di  Persia  hanno  prxvato  il  paesc  d*  hahitanti, 
pcro  li  soldati  Turchi^ non  vogliono  accettare  timari  pcrchc  non 
hanno  il  modo  di  far  lavorare  i  terreni,  con  i  quali  possano  tenere 
i  cavalli  dcscritti  per  nuovi  timarioii  in  augmcnto  dell*"  essercito. 
Et  per  questa  istessa  cagione  le  gabelle  delli  pacsi  acquisud  sono 
indebolite ;  anzi  non  rendono  alcuno  utile.  Onde  conviene  ad 
Amurath  pagare  li  presidij  del  suo  cazna  et  questi  sono  molto 
grossi  come  conviene  aili  stati  di  conquxsta,  et  confinati  con  ini- 
mico  unto  potente,  et  d'  incertissima  fide."  (See  a  manuscript 
in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  museum,  No.  1872L 
Rcl^one  dello  stato,  nel  quale  si  ritruova  il  governo  del  imperii 
Turchesco  quest'  anno  1594'.) 

+  Toderifli  (t.  1,  p.  51,  note  2)  in  quoting  this  passage  from 
Marsi-Ii  (t..  1,  p.  27,  note)  substitutes  jft^rMw  for  acm.     Mar, 
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tiiousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-ttro;  and 
the  number  of  timars  (or  estates  valiied  from 
three  to  five  hundred  acires  of  land*), amount- 
ed, to  fifty  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  ; 
and  the  whole  furnished  a  revenue  of  nearly 
four  millions  of  rix-doUars,  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  lilaintenance  of  an  anny  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred,  and  fifty  thousand  men*. 
Each  of  the  feudal  lords,  whether  zaims  or  tima-^ 
riotSy  were  enjoined,  by  the  charter  by  which 

fligli,  in  another  passage  (chap.liiy  p.  ,95)  says,  that  the  rerenne 
of  a  fciametf  arising  from  the  tenths  of  the  estate,  cannot  be  lest 
than  20,000  aspers,  and  that  the  proprietors  are  bound  to  arm 
one  man  for  every  5000  aspers  exceeding  that  sum.  The 
smallest  revenue  of  a  iimar  is  fixed  at  5000  aapers^  but  if  it  do 
not  exceed  that  amount,  the  proprietor  a|one  is  bound  to  join  the 
army.  This  account  agrees  with  that  of  Rycaut.  (book  iii» 
chap.  2,  p.  172.) 

*  See  Marsigli,  Stato  militare  dcU'  imperio  Ottomanno,  t.  i^ 
p.  134.  "  Equites  enlm  centum  quadragmta  quinque  mille  de» 
tinet :  quorum  octuaginta  mille  quasi  in  hybemis  per  Europam 
distributi  sunt,  cseteri  quinquagiiiu  miile  f)er  Asiam.  Hi  sunt 
qui  spachi  timarrotse  vocantur;  quia  non  annuo  stipendio  pecu* 
niario  sustentantur,  sed  assijnatis  agris  detinentur  eo  pacto,  ut 
tot  equos  ad  bellura  aknt  quot  agroruni  assignatonun  proportio 
pofitulat.  (De  urbe  Consunt.  et  imp.  Turc.  relatio  incerti*apvri 
Honorium  in  Turc.  imp.  statu  ap.  Klzevir,  j).  117.)-  -^rr^ 

Olivier  (v.  i,  p.  190,)  says,  <<  it  is  computed  that  there  are  ia 
the  European  part  of  the  empire  91^  cairns  and  8356  fimari'^ 
the  number  in  Asia  is  nearly  the  same;  and  the  whole  furnish  a 
militia  of  above  60,000  men.'* — ^Mr.  Eton,  whose,  statement  It 
incorrect,  though  perhaps  not  entirely  imaginary,  reckons  132^00Q 
men.     (Surrey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  65.) 


they  held  their  estates,  to  take  up  arms  on  tii#^ 
sammons  of  the  sultan,  to  remain  encamped 
as  long  as  he  judged  it  expedient,  to  fetttm 
home,  at  dieir  own  charge,  and,  at  the  sttme 
time,  to  maintain  their  stipulated  contingents 
of  cavalry  or  inffantry.  In  case  of  disobe- 
dience, or  neglect  to  join  the  standard  of 
their  district,  the  feudal  lords  of  Asia  were 
fined  the  amount  of  one  yearns  revenue,  and 
the  timarioU  of  Europe  were  punished  by 
being  deprived  of  their  rank  and  emoluments 
during  two  years*.  By  this  institution  the 
sultan  was  provided  with  an  inexhaustible 
tupply  of  soldiers,  continually  augmenting  as 
the  empire  became  more  extended,  and  was 
thereby  .enabled  not  only  to  cittrry  on  war 
widiout  any  additional  expense,  but  even  to 
derive  from  war  itself  the  mean^  of  increasing 
bisfinancesf :  for  whenever  vacancies  happen, 
whether  from  death  or  forfeiture,  the  sultan 
immediately  becomes  invested  with  the  power 
of  filling  them  up  with  new  appointments ; 
«i|d  it  is  asserted,  that  the  same  lordship  has 
been  eight  times  successively  disposed  of  in 
|ihe  course  of  one  campaign.    During  the 


*  MknigK,  t.it  p. 95. 
t  MoBUlbaovfi  1^  Ebefjry 


p.  l^  17,  Sfi, 
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(lontiiiCtance  of  the  i¥ar  the'  ziameU  anil 
timars  are  granted  to  thow  among  the  vo- 
lunteers who^  in  hopes  of  obtaining  such  re« 
wards,  have  signalized  their  valour;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  the  number  which  remains  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  peace,  according  to  the 
usual  traffic  of  the  porte,  must  always  be 
considerable^ 

AU  the  lauds  were  not,  however,  exhausted 
bjT  these  partitions:  the  revenues  of  some 
were  appropriated  to  mosques,  tp  the  great 
x>fficers  of  state,  to  the  mother  atnd  mistresses 
of  the  sultan,  to  children  of  the  imperial 
family,  or  to  the  sultan  himself;  and  the 
residue,  burthened  with  a  territorial  impost 
or  land-tax,  was  left  by  an  undefined  tenure 
to  die  ancient  proprietors.  These,  if  Mub^ 
sulmans,  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  war: 
others,  whether  Turks  or  infidels,  who,  from 
choice,  or  from  civil  incapacity,  devoted 
thenisielves  exclusively  to  the  arts  of  peace» 
and  enjoyed  their  estates  under  the  commoa 
protection  of  the  crown,  were  called  beledh 
or  rayahtj  and  their  military  service  was 
commuted  by  a  tribute.  Hie  Mussulman 
proprietors  of  this  description  thus  formed 
the  aationalt  and  the  feudal  proprietors,  the 
feudal  militia*    fiAthudiasm  and  the  hopes  of 
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fpward  or  plun<%er  formerly  collected  anct 
held  together  the  great  bodies  of  men»  whom 
the  Ottoman  sovereigns  were  enabled  to  call 
into  the  field:  but'now^  as  it  has  been  justly 
stated^  if  their  enthusiasm  (^o  not  even  eva- 
porate during  the  preparation  for  the  expedi-* 
tion,  it  seldom  survives  their  arrival  at  the 
camp,  where  they  soon  learn  the  difficulty 
of  conquering,  and  the  greater  profaabUity 
of  being  overpowered  and  plundered  by  thtf 
infidels*. 

Upon  a  declaration  of  war,  all  the  inha« 
bitants  of  a  district,  from  sixteen  to. sixty, 
are  summoned  to  join  Uie  standard  of  the 
pashuj  and  to  rendezvovs  at  a  certain  place. 
The  feudal  soldiery  join  from  duty,  and  tho 
obligations  of  their  charter-;  but  the  national 
niilitia  consult  their  inclinajti9n,  ^both  as  to 
the  nature,  and  the  term  of  their  service.  If 
jfchey  like  the  war  or  the  commanders^  they 
join  the  army;  but  are  not,  even  then, 
pbliged  to  serve  out  the  campaign-f.  The 
r 

*  See  Sixmj  of  the  Turkish  emjire,  p.  69. 

^  t  «  Le  gOQTenement  milkaire  est  devena  la  constitutios 
foodameatale  de  toas  les  6uts  Musulmaos.  Cha^ue  indiTida 
*t'y  recoDDolt  sold^t:  toujoortf  fl  estpr^  k  prbndre  les  armet  ec  k 
oarcher  sous  P^ndard  d«  propheie.  On  dok  cnfia  ooaaiderar 
ka^ioacfitiiie  coiDBie  va  |pa&d  ooip  d'aimce  <hmtle  swTtaaa 


feudal  institutions  were  once  considered  with 
justice  as  the  chief  support  of  the  empire  2 
but  the  services-  of  neither  miUtia  can  now 
be  dependied  upon  when  required,  nor  are 
they  as  advantageous,  when  obtained,  as  they 
formerly  were.  There  is  a  general  disincli^ 
nation  to  the  military  service,  and  the  obli*^ 
gation  t6  remain  in  the  field  is  not  permanent 
even  Upoh  the  feudal  troops.  Their  expedi- 
tions are  regulated  by  the  festivals  of  the 
Christian  saints,  George  ^and  Demetrius^ 
whom  they  denote  by  the  names  of  Hydyrliz 
and  Cas3im.  A  soldier  is  punished  by  mulct 
or  disgrace,  who  delays  to  join  the  army 
beyond  the  twenty*third  of  April,  old  stile; 
but  having  served  to  the  twenty^sixth  of 
October,  the  judge  of  the  tamp  cannot  re-j 
fuse  him  his  certificate,  and  he  may  return 
to' his  home  without  being  subject  tti  pain  01^ 
penalty*;     This  radical  defect^  actording  to 

ctt  le  geaenSmbDc**    {TsSb.  Geo.  t.  vr,  p.  202.)    See  also, 
ObserratioDs  on  the*  refigioD,  lav,  &c.  of  the  Turks,  pteface, 

p.  XXT.) 

*  Cantemir,  p.  247.  ^  tlybenkm  abd^iunt  wSMsaky  (Mon- 
talban.  ap.  Elzenf^  p.  26.)  If  Dr.  Wittiiiaa  had  been  ac- 
quainted whh  tills  circuftistance,  he  would  hare  been  enabled  to 
account  for  a  condua  which  ^e  lias  misrepresented  from  thtf 
want  of  such  previous  knowledge.  «  Noyember  25th.  There 
had  been  latterly  frequent  detMonSf  both  from  the  greaC  en- 
campment at  jafia,  and  from  tiiat  of  El-Arish.  It  ought,  &ot« 
withstanding,  to  be  obsenrcd,  that  these  JncrtiHu  wot  not  to  ihii 
vol..    I.  Q 
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the  modern  system  of  warfare,  vitiates,  or 
rather  annihilates,  the  utility  of  the  institu- 
tion; and,  though  the  saltans  have  not  yet 
claimed  tlie  right  of  imposing  taxes  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  commanding  the  services  of 
their  subjects,  they  are  nevertheless  forced 
to  maintain  a  standing  army. 

The  military  order  of  the  janizaries  was  in* 
stituted  in  the  year  768  of  tlie  Hegira,  or 
1362  of  the  Christian  aera.  They  were  first 
formed  into  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
composed  of  captive  Christians,  of  whom  a 
fifth  part,  chosen  from  amongst  the  most 
comely  and  most  robust,  were  appropriated 
to  the- service  of  the  emperor.  Theif  educa- 
tion^ from  their  childhood,  was  such  as  to 
inspire  them  with  courage  and  hardiness,  anc^ 
obedience  to  the  strictest  military  discipline. 
Hagi  Bektash,  a  religious  Turk,  famous  for 
his  miracles  and  prophecies,  gave  his  bene- 
diction to  the  corps,  at  the  request  of  Sultan 
Murad.  Placing  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  on 
one  of  their  heads,  he  prophesied,  "  that 
tiieir  hand  should  be  victorious^  their  sword 
keen,  and  tlieir  spear  hang  over  the  heads  of 
their  enemies :'  and  his  prediction  was  lite- 
common- >eneriiy,  b(it  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  £re- 
qdoitljl^  liappencd,  that  the  troops  went  off  in  la^  bodies/' 
('XraTcU,.p,J9tX.     .  ... 
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rilly  fulfilled,  as  long  as  victory  depended  dri 
personal  prowess^  together  with  the  skilfiil 
management  of  hand-^rms*;  Their  common 
general  is  the  janizar  agdj  whose  court  and 
palace  are  in  the  capital.  His  rank  gives 
him  access  to  his  sovereign,  whom  he  is  pri- 
vileged to  assist  in  public  ceremonies,  as  he 
alights  from  his  horse*  His  power  over  thd 
subalterns  is  unlimited^  and  supercedes  that 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  even  of  the  vizir. 
All  promotions  depend  on  him,  and  he  is 
empowered  to  inflict  punishment,  even  to 
death,  upon  the  disobedient  soldiery; 

Of  the  janizaries,  those  who  are  quartered 
in  their  oda8  (or  barracks)  at  Constantinople, 
those  who  are  in  garrison,  and  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  kettle,  are  entitled  to  pay.  Their 
number,  according  to  the  disbursements  of 
the  treasury,  is  forty  thousands  In  time  of 
peace  they  watch  over  and  secure  the  public 
and  domestic  tranquillity  in  the  frontier  anfl 
garrison  towns,  and  exercise  all  the  Amctions 
of  police  officers- 

The  janizaries  have  the  privilege  of  being 
judged  and  punished  for  misconduct  by  their 

♦  «  Etenim  post  Amurathis  tempora^  qui  priniu?  janizarorum 
ordines  instituit,  nunquam  eos  acie  mtegra  pagnantea  fuissdlbgatos 
itafmmxA^*^    (Jovixis,  Tare,  rer.  comment.  Paris,  15^8.  12ino,] 

Q   2 
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own  officers.     The  lieutenant  of  the  company 
has  power  to  put  them  under  arrest :  the  place 
of  their  confinement  is  the  kitchen,  where 
they  are  left  in  irons  under  the  charge  of  the 
cook.     The  captain  may  sentence  them   to 
the  bastinado,  and  the  sentence  is  executed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  lieutenant.     The 
time  of  inflicting  the  punishment  is  after  the 
evening  prayer  :  the  offender  is  conducted  to 
an  inner  chamber,  and  stretched  out  with  his 
face  towards  the  ground :  two  of  the  oldest 
janizaries  hold  him  down  by  the  neck  and 
the    feet :    the  vekil  hardj  (or  commissary) 
attends  witli  a  lighted  candle;  and  care  is 
taken,  in  distributing  the  blows,  which  sel- 
dom exceed  forty,  not  to  disable  the  sufferer 
from  marching.     After  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,    the    lieutenant   exhorts   the    by- 
standers tp    avoid   the  commission  of  such 
faults  as  have  subjected  their  comrade  to  a 
disgraceful  and  rigorous  chastisement.  When 
a  janiaary  is  sentenced  to  death,  it  is  cus- 
tomary (out  of  respect  to  the  corps  which 
ought  to  be  kept  exempt  from  ignommy)  to 
strike  his  name  off  the  lists  before  Lis  execu- 
tion.    Whatever  crime  he  may  have  commit- 
ted,   his,  punishment   is   invariably   that  of 
strangling.     At  Constantinople  the  execution 
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IS'  always  performed  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
and  tlie  body  is  thrown  into  the  sea  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  current  of  the  Bosphorus, 
In  provincial  towns  the  custom  is  still  con- 
tinued of  announcing  the  death  of  a  janizary 
by  firing  a  gun ;  but  it  has  long  since  been 
abolished  in  the  capital*. 

*  Marsigliy  t.  i,  p.  7S.  What  shall  we  say  to  Dr.  Pouque- 
yille  ?  He  has  worked  up  in  his  best  manner  a  pathetic  repre- 
senution  of  his  own  feelings,  when,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  night, 
just  after  the  equinox  of  autumn,  his  meditations  in  tlie  garden  of 
the  Seven  Towers  were  interrupted  by  the  report  of  a  gun.  I 
confess  myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  doing  justice  by  a  translation 
to  the  doctor's  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene, — ^the  moon 
suspended  like  a  chandelier  in  the  starry  vauk  of  the  sky,  the  os- 
cillation of  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  universal  stillness, 
of  nature.  The  doctor  was  giving  a  loose  tp  his  imagination  :  he 
was  thihking  of  the  gayeties  of  Paris  and  the  comforts  of  a  family 
party,  when  suddenly  his  ears  were  struck  with  the  noise  of  a 
cannon,  and  his  hair  still  stands  on  end  at  the  recollection.  The 
,  tender  hearted  doctor  immediately  conjectured  it  to  be  a  signal  of 
distress  from  a  vessel  which  was  suffering  shipwreck  (an  idea 
which  could  have  occurred  to  no  oth^r  mortal  besides  himself,  in 
a  night  such  as  that  which  he  has  just  described) :  but  another 
gun,  which  re-echoed  along  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  dis- 
concerted the  doctor  so  much  that  he  applied  to  the  guards  in 
order  to  learn  the  cause  of  it ;  and  "  tkeif  tolJ  ^/m,  that  this 
<lreadiul  language  of  battles  announced  to  the  vizir,  who  was 
sleeping  in  his  harem^  the  execution  of  his  orders.  Some  jani- 
zaries had  just  undergone  the  punishment  of  death;  and  their 
bodies  delivered  to  the  maddening  currents  of  the  liosphorus 
already  rolled  down  the  Propontis."  «  The  number  of  guns," 
|he  doctor  observes,  "  corresponded  with  that  of  the  persons 
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'  TTie  muster-rolls  of  the  janizaries,  as  well 
lis  those  of  every  corps  of  Ottoman  troop5f 
magnify  their  numbers  beyond  the  trutii,  for 
the  privileges  annexed  to  the  military  pro- 
fessioQ  engage  most  of  die  Mussulmans  to 
enrol  theoaaelres ;  but  those  who  do  not  join 
their  standard,  are  cal}ed  yamaJfs  and  receive 
po  pay.  The  reason  of  their  attaching  themr 
selves  to  military  bodies,  is  thi? ;  the  Turk- 
ish population  is  divided  into  askeris  (or  war- 
riors) and  beledis  (citizen^  or  townsmen),  and 
according  to  the  law,  a  Mahometan,  uncon- 
nected with  any  military  corps,  is,  equally 
ivith  infidels,  subject  to  the  capitation  tax, 
and  must  equally  contribute  to  all  imposts 
on  the  cities,  towns,  or  villages  j  and  tbough 

executed."  (Voyages  en  Morep,  &c.  t,  ii,  p.  140.)  I  am  sorry, 
that  truth  compels  me  to  dissipate  so  pleasing  a  fiction.  I  myself 
was  at  Constantinople  at  the  period  which  Dr.  Pouqueville  has 
^xed  upon  as  the  date  of  this  event,  and  /  iaowf  that  no  gutu 
ftvere  Jirtd  in  the  night  ^  for  so  unusual  a  circumstance  would 
{save  excited  universal  alann»  and  would  have  furnished  conversa- 
tion to  the  whole  town.  And  again,  even  though  the  doctor 
might  not  have  known,  that  the^4iifa;dr  aga  alone  has  power  to 
condemn  a  janizary  to  death,  and  that  such  executions  are  secredy 
performed  in  the  capital,  yet  the  guard,  could  not  have  been  so  ill 
inforroed  as  fo  have  misled  him  into  such  inaccuracies ;  and  the 
doctor  himself  pust  certainly  have  known,  that  the  vizir,  instead 
(&f  slumbering  in  )ii8  harem^  was  m  all  probability  kept  waking 
with  anxiety  in  the  camp  of  Jaffa*  and  brooding  over  the  inelE- 
Ciency  of  his  army. 
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thifi  law  be  not  rigorously  enforced,  it  still 
cngageg  most  Turks  to  enrol  themselves. 
The  embodied  janizaries  follow  the  canons  of 
Sultan  Soliman  for  their  regulation  and  dis- 
cipline ;  but  the  yamaks^  who,  though  enrol- 
led,  are  not  embodied  into  adas^  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  empire,  living  as  burghers, 
mixed  with  the  people,  and  following  dif- 
ferent trades  and  professions,  or  idle  vaga- 
bonds, or  at  best  but  labouring  peasants. 

The  writers  on  Turkish  affairs  have  been 
led  into  misrepresentation  on  this,  as  well  as 
on  every  part  of  the  Turkish  institutions,  by 
taking  too  confused  a  view  of  the  subject. 
Sir  James  Porter  considers  tlie  army  to  be 
composed  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
janizaries  to  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  independently  of  those  who 
get  themselves  enrolled  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges. Peyssonnel  supposes,  that  they  may 
consist  of  many  millions.  Baron  De  Tott 
calculates  them  to  be  four  hundred  thousand ; 
and  finally  Mr.  Eton,  who  asserts,  that  h^ 
has  made  liis  calculation  "  from  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  several  persons  who  had  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  fronx  an 
application  of  many  years,  and  with  means 
pf  accjuiring  the  best  information,'"  computes 
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them  to-be  an  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
'  four  hundred*.     But  the  number  of  effective 

.  *  SeeObtenradons  onthere]i|^»  lawB»  &c.  of  the  Toriu,  pre* 
faccy  p.  xxiiiy  xxlVf  and  xzviiL  PeyssoDAel't  Strictares  and 
remarks  on  De  Tott's  merooirB,  ^ppendizy  p.  2S9*  De  Tott, 
T.  iiiy  p-  134*.    Surrey  of  the  Tnrki^  eropiiey  p.  65. 

I  have  qqoted  the  precise  words  with  which  Mr.  Eton  pre^ 
iaces  his  estimate  of  the  miHtary  force  of  the  Turks.  I  haye  how- 
eyer  discovered  with  no  small  degree  of  surprize,  that  the  esti- 
mate  itself  is  (with  the  addition  indeed  of  thirty-five  men  t^  every 
four  companies)  a  copy  of  a  schedule,  which  was  pnbiisped  in  ^ 
work  entided  **  The  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  tran- 
slated from  the  French  manuscript  of  Elxas  Habesd,  many  years 
resident  at  Constantinople  m^he  service  of  the  Grand  Signor, 
London,  1784^*"  Now  who  is  Elias  Habesd,  on  whose  labours 
Mr.  Eton  founds  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public  ?  An 
ignorant  impostor,  who  calls  himself  a  Greek,  and  yn  pretends 
to  have  written  his  work  originally  in  the  Aralxc  language  (pre- 
face, p.  iv.)  $  who  abuses  the  nation  to  which  he  pretends  to 
belong,  and  even  dares  to  say  (p.  S67.),  that  ^  tAar  /iriuts 
/Lre  the  most  ahonundhle  race  of  men  upon  earth  ;**  an  idea  which 
perhaps  was  never  conceived,  and  certainly  was  never  expressed, 
by  a  Greek  of  Constaptmople.  But  tl^is  pscudo^greei  betrays 
himself  by  his  language ;  he  compares  the  porte  to  Westminster- 
haU,  and  tells  us,  that  the  Bosphorus  is  somewhat  broader  than 
the  Thames  at  Lopdon  (p.  354).  His  ignorance  is  unparal- 
leled e  he  says  (p.  422.)  ^  the  city  of  Constantinople  has  Moldavia 
for  iu  boundary  to  the  North ;  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  Ea^ ;  Bulgaria  and  part  of  Macedonia  on  the  West ; 
the  ^gean  Sea  on  the  South.''  It  would  be  an  insult  to  com- 
mon sense  to  make  further  extracts  from  ^^  a  ^ork,  and  I  even 
feel  it  necessary  by  way  of  apology  to  explain,  in  s(»ne  degrees 
the  modves  which  have  induced  me  to  draw  such  a  wretched 
performance  from  the  obscurity  into  which  it  seems  to  have  sunk 
from  the  moment  of  its  birth.     /  have  discoverett  the  author  Sjt 
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janizaries  is  best  determined  by  the  amount 
of  their  pay.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
purses  are  issued  every  six  months  from  the 
treasury  ;  a  5um  which  allows  thirty  piastres 
a  man  for  an  army  calculated  at  forty  thou- 
sand*.    This  allowance,  which  is  commonly 

the  itiurnal  evidence  of  the  booh  itself:  but  to  name  him  vou|4  be 
to  hc^d  him  up  not  only  to  general  contempt,  but  to  gentral 
indignadon ;  fyr  (he  book  b  the  work  of  an  assassin,  who  ftof^ 
his  dark  r^trea^  h^s  directed  his  envenomed  shafts  against  the 
reputation  of  individuals  and  the  peace  of  families.  I  do  not  howev^ 
extend  this  censure  to  the  author  oi another  fiuhUcatian  und^r  th0 
name  o/Eitas  Habescl^  printed  at  Calcutta  ;  a  chaos  of  absutdities, 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  thefEngUsh  name  in  India,  is  dedicat- 
ed, hy  permijfionf  to  Earl  Comwallis.  This  author  Confesses, 
ihat  his  real  name  is  not  Eiias  Habesci,  which,  he  says,  is  an  en- 
igma (though  proWibly  be  n)eaAS  an  anagram)  on  eahiM-sicia, 
which  in  the  Arabic  language,  he  tells  us,  means  friend  of  the 
Unfortunate ;  but  I  believe  we  need  not  seek  for  its  derivation  in 
the  Arabic  language :  dilai  4t  B^  C^  is  the  ridiculous  conceit 
which  has  seduced  this  <<  par  nobile  fratrum"  into  the  unbecom* 
ing  practices,  of  which  I  earnestly  de$ii'e  they  may  now  repent. 

I  omitted,  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the  real  names 
of  the  authors  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note,  because  I  thought 
the  allusion  itself  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible.  If,  however, 
cariosity  still  remain  ungrapiied,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention, 
that  not  only  all  doubt  on  the  subject  is  removed  from  my  mind, 
but  that  the  alphabetical  series  of  the  imposture  is  completed,  by 
|he  pubHcatipB  of  the  letter  to  the  Earl  of  D  ♦  *  *  (London, 
1807),  and  the  acknowledgment  (p.  97),  that  the  schedule  of 
the  military  force  of  the  Turks,  inserted  in  Habesci's  work,  was 
procured  in  the  year  1777  by  a  Greek  of  the  name  of  Figa. 

*  See  in  confirmation  of  this  estimate,  Montalbanus,  ip« 
Elzevir,  p.  6.  Cantemir,  p.  219,  note  4.  Sandys's  tqivels,  p. 
♦8.  cdrfl6«7. 
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distributed  to  them  in  quarterly  payments^ 
ivas  equal,  at  the  institution  of  the  corps,  to 
about  a  shilUng  sterling  a  day ;  but  it  is  now 
reduced,  by  the  debasement  of  the  coin,  to 
about  one  quarter  of  its  original  value- 

,  It  is  said,  that  "  the  preservation  of  their 
colours  in  battle  is  not  an  affair  of  such  mo- 
mentous concern  ^vith  the  janizaries  as  that 
of  the  two  large  copper  kettles  which  arc 
f  ftlistantly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  tents  of 
iHic\  regiment,  and  which  are  accompanied 
Ipy  a  skimmer,  a  ladle,  and  a  kind  of  halbert. 
On  a' march  their  kettles  are  carried  in  front 
of  each  respective  regiment,  and  the  company, 
who  should  suffer  them  to  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  would  be  covered  with  iniamy/*     It 
is  from  tliis  practice,  says  De  Tott,  that  the 
colonel  is  called  the  giver  of  soup^  the  major 
is  stiled  head  of  the  kitchen^  and  the  iculliom 
and  watef-hearers  are  adjutants.      But  De 
Tott,  who  Mas  himself  enrolled  in  the  com- 
pany of  janizaries  who  were  garrisoned  at 
Perecop,  should  have  known  better,  or  should 
have  disdained  to  sacrifice  truth  to  such  a 
pitiful  jest.     The  captain  or  commander  of  a 
company  is  indeed  called  fc^ori^j/i,  probably 
from  his  superintending  the  distribution  of  the 
(iaily  rations  of  soup  to  tht?  men,  but  no  othc( 
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subaltern  officer  is  distinguished  by  a  name 
denoting  menial  occupations.  The  cook  is 
simply  called  by  his  proper  appellation,  al* 
though  he  occasionally  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  a  gaoler*^ 

In  Constantinople  the  janizaries  receive 
their  pay  within  the  second  court  of  the 
seraglio.  The  money,  which  is  put  in  bags 
of  yellow  leather,  each  of  which  contains  five 
hundred  piastres,  is  first  brought  into  the 
divan,  and  the  purses  are  piled  up  in  heaps 
before  the  vizir :  it  is  tben  told  out  and  dis- 
tributed in  proportionate  lots  to  the  tchorbajis 
of  the  different  odas.  The  bags  composing 
pach  of  these  lots  are  laid  on  the  pavement 
before  the  door  of  the  divan,  and  on  a  sig- 
nal being  given,  the  janizaries  of  the  com- 
pany appointed  to  receive  them  rush  forward, 
^nd  each  man  endeavours  to  collect  as  many 

*  (Sec  Marsigli,  1. 1,  p.  69.  Dr.  WIttman's  Travels,  p.  236. 
De  Tott's  Memoir^,  v.  ii,  p.  70,  and  v.  iii,  p.  106.)  The 
officers  belonging  to  each  company  of  jnnizanes  are  distinguished 
by  the  following  names.  TcAorBaji,  or  captain ;  oda  hathi^  lieu- 
tenant (literally  the  head  of  the  chamber)  ;  vekil  kardj^  commis- 
sary;  balracUry  ensign;  hash  esku  standard-bearer  (literally  the 
head  of  the  veterans,  from  the  pffice  being  generally  conferred  oa 
the  oldest  janizary  of  the  company)  ;  and  asch^i,  or  cook.  Th^ 
superior  officers,  frotn  thejanistar  aga  to  the  chaoush  (who  may 
{>e  considered  as  an  adjutant),  have  titles  which  sccurately  express 
|)ie  Batttre  or  duties  of  tbeif  respective  posts. 
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purses  as  possible,  although  he. derives  no 
other  advantage  from  it,  than  the  honour  of 
carrying  them  on  his  shoulder  to  the  bar- 
racks, where  the  distribution  of  their  pay  is 
made  to  the  privates. 

An  indiscriminate  censure  has  been  passed 
on  the  whole  body  of  janizaries,  from  an  ob-» 
servation  of  that  part  which  is  only  npminally 
attached  to  it.  Their  degeneracy  is  different- 
ly accounted  for  ;  by  some  it  is  attributed  to 
their  being  for  the  greater  part  married  and 
settled;  to  their  practising  mechanical  arts; 
to  their  being  allowed  to  exempt  themselves 
from  military  service  for  money,  or  under 
various  pretences ;  tp  their  enrolling  their 
children  in  their  company  or  oda  ;  and  to 
their  being  e^iervated  by  the  luxury  of  the 
capital  and  weakened  by  indolence*.  But 
individually  considered,  (he  janizaries  are  iq 

*  1  hare  copied  these  reproaches  verbatim  from  the  woHct 
of  modern  travellers ;  but  the  reproaches  themselves  are  not  of 
modem  invention,  for  I  find  them  expressed  to  the  same  effect 
in  a  treatfse  (Ex  politeia  regia)  in  Elzevir's  collection.  **  Hacc 
militia  nostro  tempore  multum  eviluit,  quia  etiam  Turcse  in  janiz- 
zaros  assumuntur,  sunt  ct  Asiatici,  quum  primum  non  alii  quam 
Christiani  Europse  admittercntur :  deinde,  quia  uxores  dttcnm» 
practer  antiquum  morem,  nee  id  ipsis  vetitum  est:  turn,  qnod 
propter  longam  moram  Constantinopoli  (qua  non  aVta  urhs  magh 
est  deltciis  dedtta)  multum  vilueiunt :  segnlores  insokntesy  imo 
Intolcrabiles  evaserunt."  ' 
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no  respect  inferior  to  the  Christian  soldiers, 
either  in  bodjly  strength,  in  the  capacity  of 
supporting  fatigue,  or  in  promptitude  of  obe- 
dience to  their  officers*.  The  luxury  of  the 
capital,  the  least  luxurious  in  Europe,  can 
scarcely  have  an  enervating  eflfect  on  men 
whose  pay,  even  when  augmented  by  the 
profits  of  labour,  can  with  difficulty  procure 
them  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  rather  impute 
their  present  inferiority  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  constitutional  laws  of  their  establishment, 
which,  from  the  prejudioe  against  innovation, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  new-model, 
and  which  did  not  provide  for  future  im- 
provement, proportionate  to,  the  progress  of 
European  tactics.  Their  ancient  discipline 
has  been  relaxed  from  an  experience  of  its 
insufficiency ;  and  their  past  reputation  has 
now  no  other  support  than  native  valour  and 

•  «•  I  jemxeri  anno  avuto  sempre  per  iscopo  la  dipendenza 
totale  de'  loro  ufHziali ;  percid  nelle  loro  operazioni  si  sono  reti  in 
ogni  tempo  iUustri."  (Martigli,  t.  i,  p.  69.)  **  Du  reste  on  «e 
peut  touhaiter  dans  des  troupes  plus  de  discipline^  d'ob^issanf  e,  de 
ponctnalite  et  de  ^spect  pour  leurs  officiers/'  (D'Arneux^  t.  x» 
p.  443.)  <*  Tribus  vero  de  causis  Turcx,  quam  milites  nostri, 
meliores  sunt^  prima  est^  quia  proropte  obediunt  imperantibus : 
quod  inter  nostros  rara  fit."'-— ^  Tertia,  quia  absque  pane  et  absque 
▼ino  diu  yirere  possunt,  oriza  et  aqua  contenti.  Saepenumero 
etiam  aequo  animo  oarent  camibus."  (Joriusy  Tore,  rer.  com* 
mentp.  49.) 
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enthusiasm,  dispirited  and  overawed  by  tlie 
wonders  of  modem  warfare,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  European  sciences. 

The  sultans  themselves  have  been  accused 
of  bastardizing  and  rendering  contemptible 
the  corps  of  janizaries,  by  cutting  off  the 
most  eminent  of  their  leaders,  and  supplying 
their  places  with  the  meanest  creatures  of 
their  court,  and  by  introducing  among  the 
soldiery  men  occupied  in  the  lowest  employ- 
ments, and  stained  with  the  most  infamous 
crimes,  till  at  length  they  have  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  every  spark  of  that  fire  which 
alarmed  their  fears*.  The  historical  event 
to  which  Mr,  Eton  seems  to  allude,  is  the 
conduct  of  Ahmed  the  Third,  who  in  the 
year  I703  succeeded  to  the  throne,  after  the 
deposition  of  his  brother  Mustafa.  The  de- 
throned sultan  communicated  to  his  succes- 
sor, together  with  the  tidings  of  his  elevation, 
the  admonition  not  to  suffer  the  treacherous 
rebels,  the  instruments  of  his  advancement, 
to  escape  with  impunity;  and  although 
Ahmed,  by  inheriting  his  resentment,  cer-' 
talnly  contributed  to  tire  debility  of  the  em- 
pire, yet  his  revenge  was  directed,  not  against 

*  Survey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  p.  29. 
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the  institution  of  the  janizaries,  but  tigainst 
the  promoters,  of  the  insurrection,  in  what^ 
ever  department  of  the  state,  who  might  ba 
tempted,  by  the  success  of  their  late  rebel- 
lion, to  plot  new  treason  against  himself  *• 
We  learn  indeed  from  history,  that  the  power, 
and  consequent  insolence,  of  the  janizaries 
have  frequently  excited  in  the  sultans  appre- 
hensions as  to  their  personal  safety,  and  have 
induced  them  to  attempt  by  secret  and  in- 
sidious measures  to  weaken  their  authority, 
or  even  to  abolish  the  order.  Osman  the 
Second  was  suspected  of  concealing,  under 
the  avowed  intention  of  performing  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  and  of  paying  his  devo- 
tions at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  the  design  of 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  corps  of 
janizaries  with  the  aid  of  a  new  militia,  which 
he  purposed  to  establish  in  Egypt.  The 
ulema^  the  ministers  of  state,  and  the  officers 
of  the  army,  remonstrated  in  vain  :  the  sultan 
persisted  in  his  pious  design ;  but  his  violent 

*  <'  Le  nouveau  sultan,  pour  toute  r^ompense  d'une  couronne 
qu'il  devoit  aux  ministres,  aux  gcneraux,  aux  officien  des  jaoU- 
sairesy  enfin  a  ceux  qui  avoieut  eu  part  a  la  r^volutiony  les  fit  touB 
perir  les  uns  apres  les  autres,  de  peur  qu'un  jour  ils  n'en  tentassent 
vne  seconde.  Par  le  sacrifice  de  tant  de  braves  gens  il  afibiblit 
les  forces  de  I'einplre ;  mais  il  afFermit  son  tr6ne»  du  moins  pour 
quelques  annees."     (Voltaire;  Hist,  de  Charles  XU,  Ut.  iv.*} 
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deposition  and  premature  deatli  more  firmly 
I'iveted  the  power,  and  confirmed  the  arro- 
gance,   of   the  janizaries*.       Mahomet   the 
Fourth,  urged  by  similar  motives.of  jealousy, 
is  said  to  have  given  the  first  mortal  blow  to 
the  power  and  reputation  of  the  janiz^es. 
By  the  advice  of  hb  grand  vizir  Kioprili  Oglu^ 
he  connived  at  the  introduction  of  abuses  into 
their  establishment*     The  daily  exercises  of 
the  different  companies  were  no  longer  rigor- 
ously .enforced,   nor  the  reviews  at   stated 
periods  regularly  observed.  The  soldiers  sunk 
inta  indolence  f- ;  they  Consumed  in  sloth  and 
dissipation  the  hours  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  discipline  and  the  military 
duties:    they  even    quitted    the    laborious 
exercise   of  arms   to  follow  mechanical    or 
other  lucrative  occupations.  J     To  this  cause 
Count  Marsigli,  who  surveyed  the  military 
state  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  camps 
and  capital  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  imputes 
the  discredit  into  which  the  janizaries  had 
already  fallen.     He  must  indeed  be  allowed 
to  be  a  competent  judge  of  theeflPects  of  that 

♦  Tableau  General,  t,  X  p.  409. 

*t  **  Ut  annonun  desuetudine  longa  imbellet  redUereittor ; 
tmant  namque  otia  Turcas/'     (Mpntalban.  op.  EizevVf  p«  98.) 
I  Stato  militare  dell'  impeiio  OttomannOi  t.  iiy  p.^  5. 
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negligence  which  he  condemns ;  but  he  may 
perhaps  err  in  attributing  to  the  jealousy  or 
timidity  of  Mahomet  the  deterioration  of  this 
military  order;     The  whole  reign  of  Sultan 
Mahomet  was  passed  in  war,  and  his  autko^ 
rity  with  the  army  was  so  gte&t  f^aty  wheti 
at  last  he  was  irritated  by  the  obstacles  and 
delays  which  had  protracted   thp   siege  of 
Gandia»  he  ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed  in 
the  camp,  that  not  a  soldier  should  appear 
alive  in  his.  presence,  uqlesi   the  city  was 
taken;  and  sush  was  the  eiTect  of  bis  inetiace^ 
that  the  Turks,  by  a  more  vigorotjs  effort, 
afiected  the  reduction  of  a  place  which  had 
occupied  thie  chief  force  of  the  empire  during 
the  long  interval  of  thirty  years*.    It  is  pos- 
sible, that  uoder  Mahomet  less  attention  was 
paid  to  the  discipline  of  the  jani^ries,  ttnd 
that  less  care  was  bestowed  on  the  dhbice 
and  education  of  recruits;  but  I  think  it  by 
no  means  probable,  that  his  conduct  was  dic- 
tated by.  hoTi  or  by  a  deliberate  wish  to  en* 
feeble  tiie  forces  of  his  empiref* 

*  Cafltemir't  Ottoman  tnstory,  p.  ^56^  ik>te  U 
f  The  Venetian  bailo  (who  appeart  frmn  a  )>aMage  in  hit 
memorial,  p»  117»  to  have  w#teii  it  toon  after  the  coDquett  of . 
Cyprus  itt  the  reignof  8dimtheSecoiKl»addinorethan  acenturj 
b^ore  die  tttirahip  of  Kioprili  Oj^)  dei^btrtts  jiuuttriei  at 

VOX.    I*  » 


^jcemo^  To   the   care    Whicb    was    fbrmerlv    be- 

stowed  dinrmg  the  noviciate  on  habitual  pre- 
|>t]ration   for   the  hardships  of  the  military 
life,  and  "to  the  strictness  and  severity  of  subset 
queiit  discipline^  may  be  ascribed  thfe  martial 
character  and  long  supported  reputation  of 
^he  janiaaries.     THe  boy  destined  to  be  en- 
tcilled  ill  tliis  honourable  corps  was  chosen 
6h  account  of  his  athletic  *make  and  vigorous 
conBtitutioh :  he  was  instructed  and  trained 
*  l^ith  ad  much  care  towere  the  Rpmaii  soldiers. 
The  corps  bfAgeMaglans  was  the  gteat  school 
whence  alonfe  it  ^as  lawful  to  ^lect  recruits 
for  the  army  of  the  janizaries*  « 
^    The    constitutional    laws   estaUished    by 
Sultan  Murad,  the  founder  df  this  military 
institution,  directed,  that  no  one  should  be 
•    received  amorig  the  janizaries  unl^s  he  were 
T>f  the  race  of  the  verkmS  (tributary  chil- 
dreti),   and   had   been   pnevioisisly  educated 
among  the  ngemoghm^i    TTie  custom  which 
was  first  introduced  by  that  tyio^arch  of  keep- 
hading  already  filleit  Srom  tLe'Tirtue  vaA  merit  of  their  predeces- 
sors; and  coiiteqiieiitlj,  as  dieir  <kfafl»eaieat  was  coofessedlj 
gradual,  it  caB|K>t  be  whdiy  inpated  to  Ji&h^iaet  the  Frank. 
<<  Aiitiquam  DitiilpmiBus  Tirtutem  deieffriies,  paolatan  comnnpi 
videotur :  propterca  qu^  pkrique  Turcanij^  fifii,  q«i  vtiitant)^^ 
4  eduCRti  soft  iDdtf  ad  bHJttAxiodr  militiam  pii$sim  >ilinirm>uir  ;  ac 
|»r(ftdde  iu  peK^eti  sqo  eradipt^  ut  teserts  fiiere.  janizzaiiy  qoi 
res  admirandasgesicre/'     {^^^  iiKert.,sp.  Eberir,  ^  122.} 
*  Seoi^faffigli,  1. 1,  p.  e7. 
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ing  up  the  number  of  the  janizaries  by  a 
seizure  of  every  fifth  prisoner,  fell  gradually 
into  disiise,  probably  on  account  of  the  dis- 
contents which  it  occasioned  among  the  cap- 
tors. When  it  was  abolished^  a  tax.  of  five 
piastres  a  head  was  levied  on  all  slaved 
brought  into  the  city  for  sale-  But  the  ne- 
cessity for  increasing  the  standing  army 
afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  new  law  which 
ordained^  that  the  tenth  son  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  Greece  and  Romelia  i^ould  be 
taken  for  the  service  of  the  sultan,  and  en- 
rolled among  the  agemoglans*. 

*  See  Caaumxr,  {f^  SB,  flote  12.  t  hate  followed  Castemir 
in  his  account  of  this  conscription ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  show 
in  what  particalars  he  differs  from  other  authors.  B«8bequius'» 
(de  re  mil.  cont.  Turc.  instit.  contiKum,  f.  29B)  sayt^  <«  Mittk 
fuoiannh  Turcarum  priocept  dertos  homines  in  ditersas  protin- 
ciaSf  qui  de  paucis  e  Christianis  hominibus  natis  tertiam  antquartnqi 
quemque  legant/'  Rycfaut  (p.  80.)  says,  **  It  was  the  custom 
jR>rmer]y  amongst  the  Twlii  t^xty  five  years  to  take  away  the 
Christians  children.''  Ifi  this  particular  Ryeavt's  testimony  ll 
confirmed  by  a  work  entitled  «  La  genealogie  dn  grand  Turc, 
tl  la  digdit^  de«  offices^  et  ordre  de  «a  court,  avec  I'origsne  dea 
pfiaces»  et  la  ihaniere  de  rivre,  eft  cerimosie.des  Turc^^  A  Lyon, 
par  Benoist  Rigaud,  1570/'  but  it  differs  somewhat  from  the 
account  given  by  the  author  of  the  letter  Written  from  Turkey  in 
the  year  1527.  ^  Item  il  fault  tousjours  donner  de  troid  filz  lung 
ft  lempereur  etont  ses  ppascha  lecheix  lequel  qmlz  reullent  prendres 
et  diceulx  enfans  lempereur  en  faictdes  gens  de  guerre  quilz  nom^ 
me  jjufticzery :  les  ungs  a  chevaulx  let  aonrei  de  ptedz  lelon  que  oa 
ippersotuaoa  inclijiatiQQ/' 

r2 
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An  inference  has  been  drawn,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  having  been  confined  to  Europe, 
that  theTurks  had  learned  from  experience,  that 
soldiers  wer»  not  to  be  sought  in  the  climates 
of  effeminate  Asia*.  But  whatever  inferior- 
ity might  anciently  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Asiatics,  when  softened  by  the  long  eri-^ 
joyment  of  riches  and  tranquillity,  and  th« 
enervating  effects  of  a  despotic  government, 
it  is  now  obvious  tQ. common  observation, 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  Otto^ 
man  history,  that  the  Turkish  subjects  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  are  not  less  hardy  and  war- 
like than  the  bravest  of  the  Eurdpeans-f-. 
Sultan  Murad  could  never  have  intended,  by 
limiting  his  claim  only  to  the  prisoners  made 
in  Europe,  to  cast  reproach  on  the  continent 
which  had  given  birth  to  his  ancestors,  amd 
to  infer,  that  the  native  Turks  were  inferior 
in  military  capacity  to  the  nations  whom  they 
had  subdued.  Conquest  had  already  dimi- 
nished the  captives  af  Asia,  and  the  more 
extensive  propagation  of  the  JVIahometan 
faith  in  that  division  of  the  empire,,  did  not 
permit  the  same  stretch  of  authority  over 
the    strongest   and    tenderest   affections    of 

*  Gibbon,  V.  xii,  p.  59. 

i  S^e  Volney»  voyage  eo  SjFrie  et  e&  Egjfte,  uii,  d^a^^  xL 
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nature.    The   inhumanity   of  this    tribute, 
which  was  sufficiently  grievous  in  itself,  was 
augmented   by   the    unrestrained   abuse   of 
power  in  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  it. 
They  Qot  only  selected  those  children  whom 
the  parents  appeared  most  anxious  to  retain, 
but  they  fiir  exceeded   die  number  which 
they  were  authorized  to  levy,  and  thus  be* 
came  rich  from  the  sums  which  they  exacted 
for  the  admission  of  substitutes,  or  for  the 
redemption  of  the  supernumeraries*.     The  . 
rayak$  complained  duriog  a  long  ^riod,  but 
their  complaints  were  unheard  or  disregarded. 
The  custom  was,  however,  finally,  though 
gradually,,  abolished  by  Murad,  the  Fourth, 
at  the  instance  of  the  feudal  proprietors,  who 
at  length  discovered,  that  the  value  of  their 
estates  was  diminished  by  the  oppression  of 
the  cultivators-f. 

When  once  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the 
ugemoglans^  the  youth  were  placed  in  the 
service  of  the  prince  or  his  pashas^  or  deli- 
vered over  for  a  term  of  years  to  ser\'e  under 
the  Mussulman  peasantry  in  the  labours  of 

*  ^  Car  un  p^uovie  Chrestien  detpendra  attcunealbis  toat  oe 
qu'il  a  au  monde  a  ce  qu'il  ne  perde  son  iila  ct  avcc  ce  sod  ame.'' 
^G^ncalogie  da  grand  Turc,  &c.  p.  53.) 

^  See  MarBigU,  t,  i,  p.  27.    Cantemir,  p.  265,  not^  h 
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agriculture,  and  to  be  initiated  in  the  doc« 
trines  of  islamism :  their  bodies  were  thus 
habituated  tp  endure  the  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons,  and  to  undergo  the  iatigue9  of  war  : 
they  were  prepared  by  penury  ai^d  abstinence 
to  support  hunger  and  thirst,  and  were  im-j 
proved  in  obedience  by  the  dispipline  of  ser-: 
vitude.  Their  masters  w^re  ^un\moned  to 
produce  them  whenever  the  service  require4 
supplies,  and  they  were  drafted  into  the 
chambers  or  compaoies  of  the  janizaries. 
Those  who  had  been  received  into  the  sultmi'si 
household,  were  employed  in  the  Chorions 
services  of  the  seraglio ;  in  cleaving  wood  for 
|:he  use  of  the  kitchen,  of  \n  rpwing  th^ 
gallies  across  tjie  Fropontis  tQ  load  ^n^ 
ifiransport,  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
materials  nepessary  for  the  repairs  of  thq 
palace  or  the  construction  o|^  pifbhc  edifices; 
fAx  bundled  ^ere  employed  undef  the  car^ 
penter§  an^  p^ulker^  in  ^e  ii^perjal  dock- 
yards ;  and  u|)iwards  of  ten  thqu^nd,  under 
the  name  of  bo^tar^is  or  gardeners,  were 
distributed  in  the  seraglio,  and  o^er  palace^ 
pf  the  jiultaii  in  Asia  and  Europe,  On  the 
first  admission  of  a  recruit  aipong  the  J^ni-: 
^ries,  he  performed  the  menial  §ervi(:es  of 
fbf'feil^phei^  anc(  ofj^cea^  but  a|  the  same 
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time  He  was  daily  initi&t^d  ia  .military  exeu 
cises  and  the  use  of  arms  by  the  most  skija^ 
ful  of  his  comrades.  His  pay  was  gradaaily 
laugmeiitedi  but  he  was  no^  admitted  to  a 
perfect  equality*  with  the  other  j^nizar^es,  of 
considered  deserving  of  the  pay  of  a  veteran^ 
until  he  had  signalized  his  courage  in  actual 
warfare*,  J^  spirit  of  emulation  was  thuf 
difiii$ed  an^ong  the  troops,  aqd  cherished  by 
successive  promotions;  nor  were  military 
honours  their  only  recompense :  there  are 
example^  in  history  of  pieQ  being  raised  froix]^ 
the  rank«  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
state,  and  Soliman  the  First  even  gave  hi^ 
sister  in  marriage  to  Ibrahim,  whpm,  from  9 
private  of  jiie  ninth  company  of  janizaries, 
he  had  created  grand  vizirf-. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  an  impartial  pbserver, 
that  *^  the  janizaries  of  the  pre^ieijt  day,  howi- 
ever  they  ipay  have  relaxed  from  the  disci-r 
pline  which  in  ancient  times  rerjdered  \heiq, 
so  fornjidable,  may  stijl  be  considered  as  th^ 
piost  select  and  regular  of  the  Turkish  troops. 
Jhey  are  at  the  |i;ame  tin^e  be^tef  ai^d  iQor^ 

f  See  Busl^eq*  dc  re  mil.  cont.  Turc.  in8^t.<Consiifiun9 1>,  ^8js« 
303.  Marsiglj,  1. 1,  p.  77.     Rycaut,  chap.  x. 
f  CfM)^exisir>  Ottonum  l^itorv,  v.  I7B. 
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uniforaJj  dressed  and  equipped  diui  die 
other  soldiers*/' 

The  body  of  j^zanes  is  divided  into  a 
hundred  aiM  ninetyrsix  companies,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  devices  on  their  colours, 
and  by  numerical  order,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  respective  chambers  in 
|:he  barrack?  at  Constantinople  and  that  of 
their  tents  in  the  field:  certain  companies 
l^ave  likewise  names  descriptive  of  the  offices 
which  they  hold  in  the  court  of  the  sultan, 
and  the  privileges  with  if hich  they  are  hoy 
npured*!*.  Some  companies,  from  the  merit 
pf  former  services,  enjoy  a  kind  of  herieditary 
pre-eminence,  particularly  the  thirty-first. 
The  order  of  japiz^nesfiirnishes  also  the  only 

f  Dr.  Wittmia^s  Trzrtis,  p.  2S£. 

t  The  jaiM«?rie8  of  the  SMi  are  called  xagargu^  keepers  of 
the  tultan't  boonds;  th(^  7|8t  are  callecl  januonghf  keepers  of 
the  rqaoiiSs,  Ip  like  mapner  the  tumagUf  keepers  of  the  grey- 
hounds and  blcons,  are  the  68th  company.  The  teymeny  avgi- 
JoTf  huotsipep  or  fportsinep,  9re  the  14th»  SSth,  and  49Ui. 
The  captaiii  of  the  j}5t|i  must  haye  preyioosly  passed  through  all 
the  ranks  and  offices  of  the  company ;  and  the  oda  hashi  or  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  same  company  is  the  only  one  of  that  rank  to  whom 
it  is  permitted  to  nuury.  The  soiah  of  the  69d  and  6Sd  inarch 
pn  each  side  of  the  sultan:  their  name,  which  is  denred  from  sol 
the  left  hand,  is  grren  to  them  from  th«r  being  equally  expert  ip 
the  use  of  their  bows  ^vith  cither  hand,  po  ay  perer  to  tura  their 
backs  toward  the  snI^Q•    (See  Marsigli,  1. 1,.  p.  1U) 
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•sample  of  public  anathema,  or  excommiinK 
cation,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Ottomans* 
In  the  insurrection  which  dethroned  Osman 
the  Second  a  soldier  of  the  sixty-^fifth  dared 
to  lift  his  impious  band  against  the  person  of 
his  fallen  monarch,  and  insulted  over  his 
misfortune  in  the  public  streets  of  the  city. 
Murad  the  Fourth,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Osman,  punished  the  sacrilege  by  anni- 
hilating the  company.  The  memory  of  the 
crime  and  the  punishment  is  preserved  and 
renewed  twice  in  every  month.  On  the  Wed-  ^ 
fiesday,  when  the  distribution  of  candles  is 
made  to  the  dif&eent  chambers,  the  sixty- 
fifth  is  summoned  to  receive  its  ration;  but 
at  the  second  citation,  an  officer  solemnly 
pronounces,  ^^  let  its  voice  l^  sijenced ;  let 
it  utterly  perish*/" 

*  TaUean  GinMU  1. 1,  p.  ^SQ^^^lt  worid  be  on  injutdce  tq 
the  bpdy  of  the  jaoizaries^  yfftr9  I  tt>us  tp  leafe  t^em  under  dy^ 
im]miation  of  nratiny  and  re|)eIIioo,  withamexteouating,  in  tome 
degree,  the  conduct  which  ttaina  the  anoalt  of  thnr  earlter  hii- 
tory»  by  confirooting  k  with  that  of  ,^the  modem  janizariea.  Dr. 
Wimi^ao  (p.  206.)  relates  the  cirquDataacet  of  an  inauirection 
occaaipaed  by  a  acarcity  in  the  f»mp  at  Jafia.  **  In  the  midat 
of  their  discontent  tl^ey  weie  fn)]ii^»  they  saidf  to  agree  to  two 
things,  namely,  that  the  En^ish  should  hare  barley  for  their 
^orsejH  became  they  were  food  friends;  and  that  the  horses 
jyhich  drew  fbt  fsaa  ahojild  alio  be  iujiished  with  provender,  9s 


2^ 
CHr^  -       The  janizaries  form  the  principal  brandi 


bodies  of 


iufantry     q^  t^^j;  division  of  thc  Tufkish  army  which 

receiTiDg  •' 

w^  is  distinguished  fvqm  the  toprakl^j  or  feudal 
miHtia,  hy  the  appeUation  of  capict^j  a 
"Kord  which  properly  signifies  a  slave  of  the 
pprte,  but  which  nearly  porresppnds  with  the 
moderi)  term  of  soldier,  inasmuch  as  it  de? 
notes  that  class  of  troqps  who  receive  th^ir 

Pff^  *  pay  from  the  treasury  of  the  prince,  Nex^ 
^p  the  janizaries,  the  most  iipportant  mihtary 
(Bstablishment  upheld  by  the  Ottoman  porte 
is  that  of  the  topgif  (gunners  or  artillerj^? 
men),  whose  number  is  not  fixed  in  the  canon 
nameh  of  Sultan  Soliman,  but  th^y  are  stated 
in  the  account  of  a  modern  traveller,  who 
possessed  talents  of  the  first  rank  and  all  the 
mean^  of  aocjuiring  information,  to  -cqnsist  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  dispersed  throughout 
the  empire  like  the  janizarips^  and  obliged  tq 
join  their  standard  when  ordered*.  Their 
general  is  the  topgi  tfushij  whose  authority 
}§  afisojute  in  the  differeijt  dpp^rtpients^    The 


foch  a  supply  was  nf ccssaiy  to  th6 public  service:  bat  they  could 
not  consent,  that  any  part  of  what  was  in  store  should  |)c  issued 
for  die  use  of  thc  great  officers  of  state,  as  they -could  aflfbrd  tq 
inake  the  requisite  purchases.** 

♦  Olivier,  Trave|s  m  the  Qttomap  emt)i^  Egypt,  and  Persia^ 
f.i,  p.  195. 
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bariaoks  of  ti^e  tqpgif,  md  tb^  principa} 
fonndery  of  panqon,  ar^  situated  on  the 
norl^rQ  abqre.  at  the  eqtraDce  of  th^  haiv 
l)our  of  Constantinople,  opposite  t6  th^  se^ 
raglio,  in  the  district  palled  Tophana*  The 
duperintendaQoe  of  the  topgi  bashi  extends 
to  all  the  foitreMes  and  garrison-towns  of 
4;he  empire,  which  he  suppUea,  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  grand  yizir,  with  -artillery 
stores  and  ammunition^  and  keeips  a  register 
pf  the  s(»t«  of  their  respective  ixiagazineSf 
The  service  of  the  ^ofig^V  is  not  confined  to 
^e  exercise  of  the  great  gmis;  pvtoftheiit 
»re  employed  in  thp  foundery^^  and  others 
form  a  corps  of  artificers,  ai|d  construct  guhr 
parriages  and  artillery  waggdns^  De  Tott 
describes  the  tqpgi^  as  being  subject  to  no 
disfciplineand  neyer  embodied^  although  forty 
|:housai|d  were  enrolled  arid  paid.  It  is  to 
hiin^lf)  we  are  told,  tha^:  the  Turks  are  in- 
debted for  the  establishment  of  q.  n^w  corps 
pf  artillery,  for  whose  regulation  he  drew,  up 
^  code,  which  was  sanctioned  with  all  due 
formality  by  the  grand  signer.  I  know  not 
whether  t:his  account  be  exact  or  not ;  but 
pertain  it  is,  that  the  Turkish  topgis  of  the 
present  day,  compared  with  those  whom  De 
Xot^  describes,  are  prodigies  of  improvement^. 
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^  The  officers  of  the  British  miliary  detacb* 
ment  witnessed  the  artillery  practice,  and 
found  it  better  than  tiiey  had  been  led  to 
expect.  The  Turkish  artillery-men  beat 
down  the  target  several  times,  and  their  mor- 
tar-practice was  by  no  means  contemptible*/* 

•*^  The  gebegisj  or  armourers  have  their  bar- 
racks in  Constantinople  near  the  mosque  of 
Sancta  Sophia:  they  are  divided  into  fflxty 
odas :  they  guard  the  public  arsenal  or  repo- 
sitory of  arms,  gebkanehj  and  their  duty  is 
to  furbish  and  ke6p  in  proper  order  the  di& 
ferent  warlike  instruments,  aqd  to  distribute 
them  on  the  day  of  battle  to  the  janizaries. 
Their  number  is  not  correctly  ascertained, 
but  the  bum  appropriated  for  their  aramal 
pay  is  registered  in  the  canon  nameh  at  a  hun^ 
dred  and  ninety-two  purses,  m*  ninety-six 
thousand  rixdoUars-f-. 

•ikkai.  ««  The  Ottomans,"  says  Dr.  Wittman, 
*^  have  introduced  into  their  armies,  among 
other  beneficial  regulations,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  corps  of  sakkas,  or  water-carriers, 
who  attend  in  the  field  and  on  a  march  to 
supply  the  troops  with  water/'    Their  num- 


•  See  De  Tott,  ▼.  iii,  p,  1S2.    Dr.  Whtman's  TraveW,  p.  8. 
f  Marstglii  t.  i,  p.  S2: 
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ber  is  unfixed,  and  they  have  no  particular 
officers  among  them;  but  they  obey  the 
officer  of  the  company  to  which  they  are 
attached.  They  carry  water  in  leathern 
budgets  slung  across  a  horse,  and  as  the  con* 
sumption  of  water  in  a  Turkii^  camp  is  pro* 
digious,  on  account  of  the  frequent  ablutions 
which  the  Mahometan  religion  enjoins,  the 
sakkas  are  in  constant  activity,  and  are  dis* 
tinguishable,  even  in  a  Turkish  army,  by  the 
darker  tinge  of  their  complexion*. 

Amons  the  capiculu  are  also  to  be  com-  Ca^firyr*- 
prehended  a  corps  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  ^**» 
fifteen  thousand  men,  divided  into  spakis  of 
the  right,  and  left,  wing,  and  distingubhed 
by  their  red,  or  yellow,  standards:  they  art 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  from  which 
two  thousand  and  seventy  purses  are  annually 
issued,  and  distributed  among  them  in  quar-- 
terly  payments.  The  reputation  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry  has  thrown  lustre  on  the 
history  of  their  armies,  and  perhaps,  when 
in  its  most  flourishing  state,  it  was  not  infe-. 
rioi:  to  that  of  the  Mamelukes,  which  Denon 
calls  the  best  cavalry  of  the  East,  and  per^ 

^  Ste  Dr.  Wktman'tTrsveli,  p.  SOS.    Martigli»  t.  i.  p.  Sa 
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hap5  of  tlie  whoie  world**  It  tras  formerly 
the  custom,  M  a  recdmpeilse  for  good  be- 
haviour and  distinguished  services,  to  pro- 
mote the  most  deserving  of  the  janizaries 
into  the  corpi  iyf  spahis*  Its  deterioration 
is  ascribed,  by  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tory,  to  a  neglect  of  this  rule,  and  to  the 
long  and  destructive  wars  which  Murad  the 
f^otirth  carried  on  against  the  Persians. 
Great  numbers  of  horses  perished  in  everj 
campaign  from  tlie  want  of  forage,  which 
was  always  severely  felt,  as  it  was  the  con- 
stant policy  of  the  Persians  to  lay  their 
country  waste  •when  they  retreated  before  the 
invaders.  The  sultan  was  impatient  of  delay 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  tlie 
Turks,  habitually  improvident  and  careless 
of  the  future,  exhausted  the  very  race  of 
their  vigorous  Asiatic  horses,  and  were  forced 


♦  '*  li  verb  !e^is  armatui-ae  sunt  equites,  eqoonifn  egregii  doosH 
;t(ires  ac  pugnandi  afdty  lancea,  &cuto  atque  ense,  qaem  cimi- 
tarram  Tocaht»  eousque  peritit  ut  res  supra  fires  humanaa  efHcere^ 
Mamaluchoi-um  more,  videantur."  (Jovias,  Turc.  rer.  com- 
meut.  p.  45.) 

•  Nothing  can  convey  a  belter  idea  of  the  perfection  of  eacb 
mode  of  diffcipliae,  the  Turkish  and  the  modem  European,  than 
the  description  of  a  battle  fought  near  Sediman  in  Upper  Egypt 
between  the  French  troops  under  GeneraF  Dessaix  and  the  Maine 
lukes  and  Arabs  wider  Murat  Bey.     (Sec  Denon,  t,  i,  p,  138.) 
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to  recrmt  their  cavalry  from  tHe  European 
provinces  beyond  the  Danube*. 

The  pashas  of  the  provinces,  from  funds  ^"JJI^'^' 
specifically  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  p;^y^*jj^ 
levy  corps  of  provinci&l  troops,  called  serr 
ratculy^  to  assist  in  the  operations  of  the 
grand  army  and  to  serve  in  the  fortresses: 
these  are  not  kept  in  constant  pay,  but  emr 
bodied  only  in  time  of  war  or  during  the 
march  of  an  army :  they  consist  of'  dzaps^  or 
pioneers;  lagumjis^  or  miners;  and  hissarliSf 
who  assist  the  topgis  in  the  artillery  service. 

This  great  assemblage  of  force  is  however 
now  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  insuf^cient 
either  for  external  defence,  or  for  insuring 
domestic  tranquillity;  and  the  new  troops, 
which  have  been  successively  embodied 
(among  whom  European  tactics  have,  of  late 
years,  been  partially  but  imperfectly  intro* 
duced),  offer  rather  a  prospect  "bf  meditated 
improvement^  than  any  actual  amelioration 
of  their  military  system.  Mahmud  Eifendi, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Turkish  .embassy 
in  London,  and  since  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  reis  effendij  printed,  and  published 

^  Sec  Relatione  deDo  iteto,  nel  quale  li  ritmoTa  il  governs, 
*AV  Imperio  Turchesco  quest*  anao  159I*.    MS.  No.  1S72. 
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at  Condtantinople,  in  the  Frencfar  l^guagt^ 
an  account  of  the  military  estabUshments  of 
the  empire;  but  their  ejSective  force  may  be 
better  estimated  from  the  inAfficiency  of  their 
operations,  in  conjunction  with  the  allies^ 
during  the  late  Egyptian  campaign^ 
orftrof  General  Kpehler,  \¥ho  afterwards  com-* 
manded  the  British  detachment  which  joined 
the  grand  vizir's  army  in  the  expedition 
against  the  French  in  Egypt^  mentioned  to 
me,  that  he  had  made  inquiry  of  a  renegado 
from  our  own  country  named  Inguiliz  Mus- 
tafa, respecting  the  order  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  Turkish  camp,  and  that 
Mustafa  answered  only  by  scattering  about 
on  the  table  a  quantity  of  the  small  pieces  of 
Turkish  money  called  paras.  But  Mustafa, 
from  a  long  residence  among  the  Turks,  had 
adopted  so  much  of  the  figurative  inaccuracy 
of  Oriental  language,  that  he  willingly  sacri- 
ficed a  considerable  portion  of  truth  to  the 
attainment  of  a  jest,  or  a  conceit.  As  such 
his  reply  must  be  allowed  to  possess  some 
merit,  particularly  as  it  does  not  ill  describe 
that  general  state  of  confusion  which  has 
been  observed  of  late  years  to  exist  in  tlie 
camps  of  the  Ottomans;  but  we  shall  err  if 
we  adopt  ajs  a  certain  truth,  what  should  be 
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coodukred  only  as  a  sally  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

"  The  Turkish  troops  at  Jaffa  were  6b^ 
served  to  be  endfunped  in  the  most  confused 
.and  irregular  manner,  without  any  order  in 
the  positions  they  occupied ;  each  individual 
buying  pitched  his  tent  on  the  spot  which 
was  jnpst  agreeable  to  his  inclination.  The 
Q(Uy  regulation,  that  seemed  to  border  som^ 
w]iat,Qn  system,  was  that  each  pasha  was 
surrounded  by  his  own  men.  The  carcasses 
Qf  d^ad  aiiimals,  such  as  cancels  and  hocses^ 
,were  .99atter6(l  in  great  abundajuce  among  the 
tents*  Mi^  mouldered  awiay  without  giving 
th^tSmaUost  concern,  or  occasioning  any  ap- 
p^r^nt  inconvenience  to  the  Turkish  sol- 
diery*/' It  may  perhaps  be  thought  not  un-' 
interesting,  to  confrgnt  with  this  accurate  d^ 
vScr^t^on  of  the  last  Turkish  c^mp  which  wm 
formed  the  account  which  has  been  given  of 
that  of  Soliman  by  Baron  Busbeck,  who 
.  purveyed  it,  by  permission  of  the  gr^d  vizir^ 
in  the  disguise  of  an  oriental  dress.  This 
afforded  him  .ample  opportunity  for  making 
obseryietti.9ns,  .9xxd  at  the  §ame  time  screei^^ed 
hifn  from  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  the 
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Turkish  soldiers.  He  found  the  different 
bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  arranged  in 
the  most  admirable  order :  the  most  respect- 
ful silence  and  decency  of  behaviour  prevail- 
ed in  the  camp :  there  was  no  brawling  nor 
contention,  no  drunkenness  nor  licentious- 
ness. But  that  which  he  chiefly  commends, 
is  their  great  attention  to  cleanliness:  every 
thing,  he  says,  which  could  offend  the  senses 
was  carefully  removed  out  of  sight,  or  buried 
in  the  earth*.. 

When  the  formation  of  a  camp  is  deter- 
mined upon,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  an 
army  previously  to  its  marching  to  the  scene 
of  action,  a  proclamation  is  issued  to  all  the 
pashas  and  military  governors,  sumnioning 
them  to  repair  to  'the  imperial  standard,  .with 
tlieir  respective  bodies  of  troops. 

According  to  an  invariable  rule,  when  the 
sultan  or  the  grand  v,izir  takes  the  field,  their 
tents  are  pitched  on  the  plains  nearest  to  th« 
imperial  residence,  and  on  that  continent  in 
which  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted :  the  place 
of  general  rendezvous  is  indicated  by  their 
standards,  consisting  of  seven,  or  of  five, 
horse-tails.    The  troops   from  the  difierent 

*  ♦  Buibeq.  Episl.  iii,  p.  157. 
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provinces  muster  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
arrive  at  the  destined  place,  either  singly,  or 
in  small  bands  formed  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate convenience  and  held  together  by  mu- 
tual consent:  so  that  this  operation  among 
the  Turks,  from  the  little  order  which  is 
observed  in  it,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
military  movement. 

The  routes  of  the  troops  from  the  most 
distant  provinces  are  traced  out  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  high  roads.     The  pa$hci 
of  Anatolia,   when  the   war.  is  in   Europe, 
crosses  the .  Bosphorus    from    Scutari,    and 
forms  his  camp  in  the  environs  of  Constant 
tinople,'  keeping  the  city  on  his  left  hand. 
The  troops  of  Media  cross  the  Hellespont  at 
Galtipoli,  and   leaving  Adrianople  on    their 
right,   march  towards  Philippopolis,    wWe 
they   wait  for,    or  join,    the   grand, army; 
Those  from  Aleppo,  Dfimascus,  and  Egypt, 
embark  at  the  nearest  sea.  ports  and  proceed 
tQ.Salonica  in  Macedonia:  their  cavalry  how- 
ever performs   the  journey    by    land,   a^d 
passes  ovyer  into  Europe  through  GallipolL . 

From  Salonica  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian 
troops  continue  their  march,  throijgh  the 
city  of  Sophia  and  the  valley  formed  by  the 
river  Vvdar,  to  the  borders  of  .LoMcer  AI- 
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banin,  where  they  encamp  in  the  pblns  d 
Nissa,  and  are  joined  by  the  Albanians  who 
descend  from  the  high  mountains  of  their 
proTiBce,  Tho*  of  Bosnia  cro^  the  Save  at 
Brod,  and  are  joined  by  different  small  com-^ 
jpanies  of  Sfciavonitttls,  with  whom  tbey  proceed 
to  the  getoeral  reiadezvous.  Ry  caut  asserts,  that 
"  no  abuses  are  committed  on  the  people  in  the 
inarch  of  a  Turkish  army;  all  is  bought, 
iand  paid  with  money,  as  by  travellers  that 
kre  guests  at  an  inn ;  there  are  no  complaints 
by  mothers  of  the  irape  of  their  virgin  daugh- 
fers,  no  violences  or  robberies  offered  on 
the  inhabitants/'  And  it  must  be  observed, 
diat  Rycaut  spake  from  experience;  for  he 
was  sent  by  the  English  ambassador,  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  to  meet  tht  grand  vizir 
bh  his  return  from  the  wars  in  Hungary,  and 
hie  not  only  t^maiiled  several  days  in  the 
camp,  but  returned  together  with  the  army 
iflrom  Belgrade  inServia  to  Adrianople*.  But 
though  the  pffesfence  of  the  vizir,  and  the 
Sevt^rity  of  the  discipline  established  by  him, 
mighty  in  this  instance,  have  enforced  due 
subordination  and  proper  conduct  during  the 
march  of  his  army,  yet  a  contrary  practice 

*  PMottltate  of  dit  Ottoman  Emfirep  p, 40IL 
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seems  not  only  to  have  prevailed,  but  even 
to  have  been  connive4  at  by  gQvernment| 
during  the  irregular  marches  gf  troops  to  join 
the  great  body  of  the  army.  Their  progress 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  torrent  of 
burning  lava,  I  have  myself  seen  ^  smal} 
part  pf  the  devastation  which  they  occasioUi 
and  have  witnessed  t^e  crijejties  which  they 
commit.  It  is  true,  that  in  their  joumies 
they  avoid  molesting  the  Turkish  inhabitants, 
but  they  enter  into  the  villages  and  the  got* 
tages  of  the  fayah?  as  into  their  own  hguses, 
and  not  only  apply  to  their  own  use  or  to 
their  own  pleasure  whatever  attracts  theij:  at-i 
tention,  but  exact  a  pecuniary  recompense 
for  the  wear  of  their  teeth,  in  retijrn  for  their 
violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality^  Tbi?  I 
have  seen  \  and  I  have  also  seen  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  populous;  village  abandon  their 
houses,  and  fly  to  the  ipiountains  gr  the  woodi| 
%yith  their  families  and  liousehold  furniture, 
disperse  their  herds  of  cattle,  and  bury  thei^? 
porn  in  pits,  to  avoid  tlie  ravages  of  jv  com-? 
pany  of  twenty  M^arriors  of  whose  apprqacl^ 
they  had  received  previous  intimation* 

The  troops  destined  to  compose  the  Otto-j 
man  army  under  the  command  of  the  pashas^ 
heys^  and  other  officers^  are  already  ii^  fulj 
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march  on  every  side  to  reach  the  place  as^ 
signed  them  for  a  rendezvous,  when  the 
grand  vizir,'  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
t)f  May,  takes  public  leave  of  the  sultan, 
and  proceeds  to  his .  head  quarters  in  the 
camp,  with  a  suite  of  about  three  or  four 
thousand  men.  "  It  is  .impossibW  says 
Dr.  Wittman,  "  to  contemplate  these .  pom- 
pous ceremonies,,  and  not  to  contrast  them 
with  the  secrecy  and  silence  with  which  th© 
first  movements  of  European  armies  are  un- 
dertaken. It  must  be  a  trifling  nation  which 
can  delay  an  expedition  ,of  importance,  even 
for  a  single  day,  lest  some  little  rite  or  cere^ 
mony  should  be  omitted:  and  it  is  truly 
impolitic  thus-to  advertise  an  enemy,  for  even 
months,  beforehand,  of  the  advance  of  ar\ 
army*/'  The  observation,  such  as  it  is,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  Dr.  Wittiiian,  for  he 
had  not  arrived  at  Constantinople  when  the 
vizir  passed  over  to  the  camp  at5cutari:  but 
the  charge  against  the. Turks  appears  frivo- 
lous and  unfound^ed,  for  whatever  ceremonies 
^nay  precede  the  vizir's  quitting  the  caprtJ 
in  order  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,    they  do  not  serve    to .  convey  mora 

*  Dr.  Wittman'i  Trayds,  p.  10. 
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speedy  or  more  corriect  intelligence  of  such 
an  event  than  an  official  notice  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  court  gazette:  and  to  require, 
that  the  vizir  and  the  grand  army  should 
steal  out  from  the  extremity  of  Europe,  and 
fall  unawares  upon  a  vigilant  enemy  on  the 
confines  of  Africa,  is,  I  think,  imposing  on 
the  Turks  a  task,  which  the  most  wily 
Christian  general  would  find  it  impossible  to 
perform. 

The  grand  vizir  first  encamps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople,  in  the  plains 
abbut  Daout  Pasha.  The  office  of  conakgi 
bashi  corresjponds  with  that  of  quarter-master- 
general  in  our  service.  The  importance  of 
his  duties  must  be  evident,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  much  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
an  army  depend  upon  an  intelligent  system 
of  castrametation.  Every  body  knows,  that 
a  camp  planned  by  able  and  experienced  ge- 
nerals is  as  the  order  of  battle :  but  that  of 
the  Turks  is  too  frequently  only  a  confused 
heap  of  tents  and  baggage,  traced  out  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  but  huddled  together 
without  order  or  regularity.  Such  neglir- 
gence,  which  nothing  can  excuse,  becomes 
more  deserving  of  censure,  when  it  is  consi^ 
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dered^  that  it  is  a  dereliction   of  adcient 
practice,  A  deviation  from  the  military  statutes 
of  their  ancestors.    The  conakgi  bashij  hav- 
ing received  his  orders  from  the  vizir,  or  in 
the  vizir's  absence,   from  the  seraskier   (or 
general  in  chief),  proceeds  to  trlice  out  the 
ckmp,  accompanied  by  the  conakgh  of  thci 
different  pashas.    The    written   orders    de- 
livered to  the  conakgi  hashi  relate  only  to 
the  distribution  of  the  janizaries,  the  infantry 
of  the  serratculy^  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry 
of  thie  capicult/.     As  for  the  toprakly  cavalry, 
the  ammuhition  and  provision  waggoiis,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  grand  vizir,  their  sta^ 
tions  are  always  uniformly  ascertained,  what- 
ever may  be  the  general  plan  of  the  camp. 
The  central  point,  and  that  which  determines 
the  relative  position  of  every  other  part  of 
the  army,  is  the  tent  called  leylek  tchadir 
(tent  of  the  stork).     It  is  higher  than  any 
other  tent,  and  is  erected  on  a  isingle  pole, 
which  is  painted  red  and  supports^  a  ball  or 
globe  of  the  same  colour.     Under  the  lejfkk 
tchadir  the  divan  assembles,  the  councils  of 
war  are  held,  and  justice  is  administer^.    In 
the  front  of  it  is  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion, where  death  or  lighter  puhrshmetits  are 
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inflicted;  and  there  also  the  heads  are  ex^ 
posed  of  thoi^  \^*ho  have  beei>  put  to  death 
in  the  provinces. 

When  the  sul|;an  take$  the  field,  the  lej/j 
lek  tchadiv  is  covered  with  clotl^  of  different 
.  colours,  white,  green,  and  red,  Whei)  hiq 
Highness  does  not  head  the  army,  the  tent 
of  the  grand  vizir,  which  is  formed  on  th9 
same  plan  as  that  of  the  sultan,  i^  i^itiiate^ 
immediately  behind  the  leykk  tchadir;  tb« 
tents  of  the  officers  of  his  hom^ehold^^  and; 
the  extensive  stables  for  his  horses  are  adjoin- 
ing to  the  head-quarters.  Tlie  military  cliests 
are  piled  up  in  front  of  the  leylek  tchadir. 
The  officers .  of  the  treasury  and  the  chan«- 
eery,  the  cazy^askers^  die  imamsj  and  th# 
}cuhbeh  vizirs  occupy  tents  disposed  in  right 
lines,  so  as  to  form  streets  leading  to  the 
vizir's  pavillion.  The  baggage  and  ^mmunir- 
tion  waggons  are  placed  in  a  circle,  which 
encloses  the  head-quarters  of  the  grand  viak 
and  the  body  of  the  camp-    . 

The  spahis  of  the  capiculy  are  divided  into 
two  bodies,  and  posted  on  the  right  and  left 
wings ;  the  artillery  and  the  toprakly  infan- 
try form  a  line  in  front;  and  the  toprakly 
cavalry,  headed  by  their  respective  pashas^ 
are  arranged  in  a  semicircle  which  makw 
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the  exterior  boundary  of  the  camp.  Between 
the  head-quarters  and  the  advanced  guard, 
which  is  commanded  by  thejanizar  aga,  are 
two  corps  of  cavalry,  whose  horses  are  kept 
constantly  saddled:  the  camp  of  the  rear 
guard  is  also  removed  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  main  lM>dy. 

Such  was  formerly  the  geileral  arrange- 
jnentof  the  camp,  which  has  been  admired 
by  military  observers  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
appearance  which  corresponded  with  that  of 
a  beautiful  city :  the  tents  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers resembling  the  palaces  and  mosques, 
those  of  the  soldiers  the  private  houses,  while 
those  of  the  tradesmen  were  disposed  in  imi^ 
tation  of  a  bazar  or  market  place.  But  as 
to  any  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tents, 
it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  or  disre* 
garded;  they  were  turned  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  according  to  accident  or  caprice; 
and  the  tents  of  the  pashas  themselves,  though 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  privates  by 
their  shape  and  size,  and  the  ensigns  of  their 
dignity  which  were  planted  in  front  of  them, 
indicated  nevertheless  the  same  contempt  of 
method  and  regularity. 
ImpJlJui-  ^^^  stately  pavillion  of  the  grand  vizir  is 
not  less  distinguished  from  those  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  officers  of  the  porte.  by -^richness  of  or 
nament  than  by  its  spacious  dimensions.    It 
has  been  described  as  surpassing  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  palace;  the  materials  being  of- 
the  most  costly  stuffs,  and  the  furniture  re* 
splendent  with  gold  and  jewels.    For  though' 
the  precepts  of  the  Mahometan  religion  pro-  ^ 
hibit  the  men  from  indulging  in  the  vanitj 
and   luxury  of  personal  ornament,    yet  the 
Turks  display  in  their  armies  a  magnificence 
entirely  opposite    to    the   modesty  of  their 
usual  appearance.   The  officers  of  the  cavalry 
are  mounted    on    horses  whose    harness  in 
studded  with  gold  and  silver,  and  covered 
with  housings  of  the  most  costly  embroidery. 
The  arms,  the  chief  boast  of  the  soldier,  are      I 
in  most  instances  provided  by  himself,  and 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  expense. . 

The  insignia  of  a  vizir,  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, are — the  alemj  a  large  broad  standard, 
the  staff  of  which,  instead  of  a  spear-head, 
is  surmounted  with  a  silver  plate  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent ; — the  tabl^  or  military  music, 
consisting  of  nine  drums,  nine  fifes,  seven 
trumpetsj  and  four  cymbals  ; — the  tugh^ 
consisting  of  three  horse-tails  artificially  plait- 
ed ; — <)ne  sanjac,  or  standard,  of  green  silk, 
J^ikI  of  the  siBune  form  and  size  with  Maho« 
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inct*i  standard  3--and  two  large  standards 
called  bnirak.  Other  paskaSj  who  ^re  not 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Tizir,  have  t\»'o 
horse-tails  with  the  other  insignia.  A  bey  has 
but  one  horse-t^il,  together  with  the  standard, 
AgaSy  p-nd  others  of  an  inferior  order,  are 
allowed  only  one  sanjaCy  and  no  horse-tails. 

The  bash-tchadir^  or  pavilljon  of  the  grand 
viair  erected  in  the  body  of  tlie  camp,  is  en- 
circled by  canvas,  50  disposed '9S  to  resem- 
ble in  §ome  degree  the  walls  and  battlements 
of  a  castle,  and  so  high  as  npt  to  be  over- 
looked. The  chief  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
intrenchment  is,  however,  that  it  prevents 
the  inconvenience  or  disturbance  which  might 
be  occasioned  by  men  or  other  animals  stum- 
bling in  the  ni^ht  time  over  the  cord^  of  the 
tent. 

The  pashas  also  surround  their  tents 
with  an  enclosure  of  the  same  kind,  but  only 
breast  high,  lest,  by  too  close  an  imitation 
pf  the  magnlficeuQe  of  th^  vizir,  they  might 
seem  to  fall  in  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
his  exalted  station.  The  tents  are  heavy  and 
bulky:  the  conveyance  of  them  occupies  a 
considerable  number  of  camels,  horses,  and 
mules,  besides  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  and 
bufiajloes ;  so  that  if  we  forna  our  opinioi)  of 
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the  expedition  of*  the  Turks  in  their  ihilitalrj 
operations  from  the  nature  of  the  animab 
which  diey  employ,  it  must  necessarily  be 
unfavourable.  As  it  requires  a  length  of 
time  to  erect  these  moveable  palaces,  it  is 
customary  to  have  always  two  sets  of  tents^ 
one  of  which  is  sent  on  the  day  before,  so 
as  to  be  prepai'ed  and  ready  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  grand  vizir  and  the  pashas  on 
their  arrival.  The  exterior  ornaments  of  the 
bash  tchadir^  are  a  globe  of  gilded  Copper 
supporting  a  crescent,  and  a  green  cotton 
cloth  which  is  spread  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  tent:  the  stakes  and  props  are  painted 
of  the  same  colour ;  and  an  ornament  pecu- 
liar to  the  grand  vizir's  tent,  which  ik)  other 
officer  however  elevated  in  dignity  dares  as^ 
sume,  are  garlands  or  festoons  of  crimson 
fringe,  which  are  Suspended  between  the 
stakes  of  the  exterior  enclosure  and  the  poles 
or  columns  which  support  the  tent. 

The  grand  vizir's  tent  is  open  towards  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  march  of  the  army, 
and  his  tughsy  or  horse-tails,  are  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  Tlie  ground  in 
the  inside  of  the  tent  is  covered  over  with  car* 
pets,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  an 
^legsmt  sopha.    It  is  hung  round  with  a  kind 
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ftf  patchwork  tapestry,  composed  of  difierent 
pieces  of   stutts  of  various    dolours,    sewed 
together  so  4s  to  represent  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  branches  of  trees.     Ail  the  other  tents 
of  the  people  of  rank  are  decorated*  in  the 
same  taste,  and  furnished  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  with  more  or  less  splendour,  accord* 
ing  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of   those 
who  occupy  them.     Even  the  tents  of  the 
common  men  have  their  slieep  skins,    and 
cushions  stuffed  with  wool  or  hemp,  which 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  sopha. 
icethod  of      ^^^  ^^^  supply  of  the  army  with  provi- 
S?army*^   sious,  BS  it  IS  au  objcct  of  the  first  impor- 
wrt^p«>^«- tance,    was  formerly  regulated  with   judg- 
ment and  enforced  with   severity.      Proper 
officers  were  appointed,  and  iurnished  with 
money,  to  procure,  from  tlie  provinces  nearest 
to  the  seat  of  war,  the  cattle  and  other  neces- 
sary provisions,  at  a  maximum  fixed  by  the 
sultan's  order.      The   pashas    provided    for 
themselves  and  their  followers  on  the  same 
*  terms  as  the  sultan,  who  only  furnished  them 
with  waggons,  and  other  means  of  convey- 
ance.     But  it  appears  from    the    report   of 
Baron  de  Tott,  that  such  is  the  ignorance 
or   want   of  foresight   of   the  commanders 
that,  in  their  Ute  campaigns,  this  essential 
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cliity  was  so  ill  performed  that  the  Ottoman 
.army  was  always  placed  in  the  extremes  of 
excess  and  waste,  or  of  want  and  discontent'; 
and  Dr.  Wittman  likewise  observed  in  the 
camp  at  Jaffa,  that  every  essential  arrange- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  depots  and 
magazines  was  neglected. 
.  Busbequius,  in  his  survey  of  the  Turkish 
camp,  examined  the  state  of  the  butchery, 
where  sheep  and  cattle  were  killed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  janizaries.  He  expressed 
surprize  at  the  small  quantity  of  -animal  food 
consumed  by  them,  for  there  were  not  more 
dian' four  or  five  sheep  for  upwards  of  four 
thousand  men.  He  was  told,  that  in  general 
they  preferred  making  use  of  the  stock  of 
provisions  brought  from  Constantinople ;  and 
on  inquring  of  what  tliose  provisions  con- 
sisted, they  pointed  out  to  him  a  janizary, 
who  was  preparing  in  an  earthen  dish  a  mix- 
ture of  different  kinds  of  vegetables  with  a 
sauce  of  vinegar  and  salt:  **  but  hunger," 
says  Busbequius,  "  gave  it  its  truest  seasoning, 
and  to  the  abstemious  soldier  it  appeared 
more  delicious  than  pheasants  and  partridges 
to  pampered  luxury*."     His  drink  was  the 

•  Bttsbeq,  Epist.  iii,  p.  167. 
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%«r]iol^soiiie  beverage  of  natqre.  Wine  was 
fitrictly  prohibited  to  be  brought  into  the 
camp,  and  so  sensible  were  the  Turk^  of  the 
in^gularities  which,  the  free  uae  of  wine  in- 
4;roduces  among  soldiers,  that  officers  were 
usually  despatched  to  shut  up  the  taii^ems, 
and  to  forbid  by  proclamation  the  sale  of 
wine,  in  any  town  throqgh  which  the  army 
was  to  pass.  The  provisions  furi\ished  at  the 
expense  of  government  are,  flour,  bread,  bis- 
cuit, rice,  bulgur  (or  husked  wheat),  but- 
ter, and  meat,  for  the  men,  and  barley  for 
the  horses.  When  circumstances  permit  they 
bake  fresh  bread  every  day,  in  ovens  dug  in 
the  earth,  and  distribute  it  to  the  soldiers 
in  portions  of  a  hundred  drachms  (some- 
what less  than  three  quarters  of  a  pound) 
pet  day  :  at  other  times  they  serve  out  bis- 
cuit, of  which  fifty  drachma  are,  a  man's  al- 
lowance, besides  sixty  drachms  of  beef  or 
mutton,  twenty-five  of  butter,  and  fifty  of 
rice  or  bulgur.  llie  cook  of  each  con^pany 
of  janizaries  receives  the  total  of  the  r^ons, 
and  distributes  them  in  two  meals,  one  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  another  At  «^ven 
in  tl;e  evening,  to  messes  consisting  of  aeveo 
or  eight  persons.  In  addition  to  the  ration 
which  is  regularly  allowed  tliem,  they  receive 


a  moderate  pay^  n^ich  does  not  exceed  a 
crown  per  month; 
An  autheiltic  dbcutheili,  preserved  by  Count  ordw  d 

,  .  .  march  ftirf 

Mar^gli,  will  best  explain  the  order  of  march,  battle. 

as  it  was  formerly  observed  by  si  Turkish 

army.     The  advanced  guard,   d6nsisting  bf . 

Tartars  and  other  irregular  troopd,  were  sup-i 

ported  by  the  pashas  of  Romelia  and  Anato- 

liaj  and  were  placed  under  their  command. 

I'he  seraskiery   or  lieutenant-general  of  the 

vizir,  followed  with  the  troops  and  the  pa^ 

ihas  of  Erzerum  and  Bosnia.     Immediately 

after  them  came  ihejanizar  aga  at  the  head 

of  all  the  odas  of  janizaries*     Then  came  thrf 

topgi  bdshi  with  the  artillery,  and  the  ^- 

begis  with  the  ammunition.    The  infantry^  of 

the  provinces  escorted  their  provision '  M4g-- 

gens.     The   heylerheys  and  pashas  folWed 

in  die  I'ear  of  the  provincial  infentry*     The 

tapiculy  spahisj  of  both  the  red  and  yellow 

standards,   followed  the  provincial  cavalry* 

Then^  came  the  grand  vi^ii*  with  the  officers , 

of  the  court  and  the  ministers  of  state,  who 

acconipany  him  in  his  military .  expeditions. 

The  provision -waggons,  each  of  them  escorted 

by  three  foot  soldiers,  and  the  other  baggage 

waggons  were  upaer  the  care  of  tl^e  coqi* 

mander  of  the  nAz  gtnurd^  ^hfi  aMompasM 

rot.  1-  t 
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them  to  the  camp,  and  vrho  closed  tlie  march 
with  four  thousand  men.  The  xoilitary  march 
of  the  gnmd  army  is  regulated  by  the  vizir, 
\vl^ose  ordess  are  committed  to  writing  by 
the  clerks  of  hts  chancery,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  different  commanders  by  the  officers 
under  the  control  of  the  chaousli  bashu 

When  the  Turkidi  army  marches  tbrougk 
^e  sultaas  dozoinioflos,  they  observe  so  little 
order  that,  provided  every  man  arrives  at 
the  camp  in  time  for  the  eveniflg  prayers, 
each  may  pursue  his  mairch  alone  j  or  in  com* 
pany,  i«  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  him- 
i^elf,  and  may  stop  to  rest  himself  on  the 
r^^i^d  wJierever  he  pleases.  The  advanced 
g]p  ird  usually  consists  of  five  or  aax  thousand 
horse,  of  the  best  troops  in  the  army :  their 
cpminfinder  is  called  the  kJiarcagy  ha$hi: 
tbpy  are  usually  seven  or  eight  leagues  before 
the  m^n  body,,  {^nd  if  there  be  Tartars  in 
the  army  they  disperse  themselves  on  all 
sides,  and  pillage  wherever  they  pass*. 

*  ^  £t  quidem  natura.ipsa  ipaxuni  et  crudelissimi  latrones 
sunt.  MiHtidm  oon  nisi  spe  praedse  ex^rcent.  Qntim  alM^oo 
diodoiQ  ^U  ithcre  nam  c&i  a«k  daehun  rc^sam  czcrdcum 
pnccediUit,  igni  ferroqae  omsla  dnra^tantes.  Nonntrnquasi  im* 
.mehim  trigint^  miliiam  txceduntt  guibus  ommbus  dux  imnt 
miKtai'i  prudi^Btia  praiditas  praeficitur.     Efiuxhrero  ex  hoc  on&oe 
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Th^  ataif  or  marshalliiig  of  tlie  troops,  Is 
a  march  of  cerempay^  in  which  the  Otton^ans 
display  tb^  greatest  pomp  and  mo^gnificence* ' 
When  the  pashas  arrive  at  the  place  df  ge- 
toeral  rendezvoua^  they  each  perform 'their 
respective  aZoi'^  which  Answers  to  a  review: 
^Ut  ih  th^  general  alai  the  whole  army  is 
divided  iptp  £vie  parts :  the  right-  and  le^ 
wings,  sagh  col  and  sol  col ;  the  main  body^ 
dib  aidi ;  the  van,  khdrfagy ;  and  the  rear 
dondar.  |n  the  front  are  the  serd^n  gidcchr 
di%  followed  by  tibe  janizai^s  led  on  by 
their  fig^^  After  these,  the  great  gi£ns» 
guarded  and  servec}  by  the  iopgis  and  gehegis : 
then  the  vizir,  with  his  court  and  seghan{j 
or  guards  of  the  baggage ;  on  his  right  hand, 
the  Asiatic  horse,  and  on  his  left,  thip  £uro>* 

Urbem  ptogresii,  regionem  Lbdo  adjacetitem  inemorahili  dade 
itffeeenitity  miserisque  senibut  crudellter  interfeetif ,  ac  locis  igne 
connunptUy  qoam  pluiimot  eaptivoi  abduxerunt/^  (JOrfua, 
Tun:.  rer«  eommeot.  p.  4^.) 

*  Serden  guiechdi  signifief  pprpoQS  derdted  to  desperate  tul« 
dertdtingd.  In  the  T^irkish  armiei  they  form  what  in  other 
covntries  are  Called  enfaru  perdut^  of  the  forlorn  hope*  •  Meninskl 
explains  the  word  ia  his  dictionary  by  <<  caput  noii  cux^s,  ex- 
ponefis,  yoluntarius."  They  are  better  known  by  the  name  of 
delhi^  -which,  as.  ftycaut  justly  8a3r8,  signifies  as  much  as  a  mad 
fellow  or  a  Hecton  They  are  however  brarey  determined,  and 
enterprizing*  Those  who  enlist  among  the  terden  guUchJii  tt* 
fbTf  aa  tugmeataton  of  ten  aspert  a  d^  ibc^eaih  campsugo. 
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J)caii-  After  the  vizir  comes  the  emperor, 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers  and  his  body 
^ard  of  bostangis;  the  spahis  of  the  red 
standard  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left  th^ 
spahis  of  the  yellow.  Then  follow  the  mili- 
tary chests  and  provision  waggons,  with  the 
company  of  merchants  and  artificers,  who, 
-by  the  imperial  mandate,  follow  the  camp, 
♦and  furnish  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  a  city.  The  dondar^  or  bringers  back, 
form  the  rear,  and  close  the  ceremony. 

Their  ancient  order  of  battle  was  to  form 
a  kind  of  pyramid  j  the  point  of  which  was 
presented  to  the  enemy.  Few  vacancies  were 
left  in  the  main  body  of  the  army,,  as  the 
evolutions  were  chiefly  made  on  the  wings. 
The  serden  guiechdi  bashi  at  the  head  of  his 
desperadoes,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand 
horse  taken  indifferently  from  the  capicuU 
or  die  feudal  troops,  always  formed  the  ex- 
treme point.  Tliey  were  supported  by  the 
beylerheys  of  Romelia  and  Anatolia ;  the  first 
On  the  right,  arid  the  second  on  the  left,  at 
Ae  head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  troops. 
The  jpa^Aas  commanding  the  militia  of  the 
disliint  provinces  occupied  the  middle  space. 
The  grand  vizir,  with  the  infantry  and  artit 
ierjv  formed  the  centre  of  the  base;    the 


Hmariots  and  xatms,  the  extremities;  and  a 
corps  de  reserve,  composed  of  spahis,  ter- 
minated the  whole.  With  this  arrangement  they 
marched  to  the  attack,  or  they  received  the 
shock  of  the  enemy.  The  serden  guiechdi 
animated  each  other  with  their  war  shout  of 
allahy  allah.  If  after  three  repeated  charges 
they  failed  in  making  an  impression  on  the 
enemies  line,  they  spread  out  to  the  right  and 
left  and  opened  a  greater  front,  which  in.  like 
manner  gradually  enlarged  itself  if  it  became 
necessary.  Jf  they  succeeded  ip  breaking  the 
first  battalions,  they  took  in  flank  thope  wIjq 
had  not  been  exposed  to  their  onset, 

A  spirit  -of  emulation  prevailed  between 
the  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Those  who 
had  been  j«pulsed  and  dispersed,  made  the 
greatest  efforts  in  order  to  rally  and  return 
to  the  charge.  If  the  cavalry  was  broken  and 
scattered,  the  artillery  opened  upon  the  ene. 
my,  and,  by  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire,  gave 
time  to  the  fugitives  to  recpver  themselves  ; 
there  have  been  instances  where  they  have 
renewed  the  fight  with  such  a  desperate 
valour  as  even  tp  snatch  the  victory  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  has  also  happened, 
that  the  rear  guard,  engaged  by  oath  ta 
*hed  the  last  drop  of  blood  m  defence  of  th« 
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gacred  standard  of  the  prophet,  has  opposed 
the  enemy  with   such  determination  as  tq 
give  time  to  the  broken  troops  to  form  anew, 
and  thereby  become  masters  of  the  .field  of 
battle.     It  is  said  to  be  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  other  troops,    who  frequently  saw  the 
ranguard  carry  off  all   the  honour  of  the 
victory,  that  this  order  of  battle  was  changed 
for  that  of  a  crescent ;  and  to  this  alteration 
their  own  chiefs  have  attributed  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  Ottoman  arms. 
Model  of       The  Turkish  meth  Dd  of  warfare  is  described 
by  a  traveller,  who  observed  it  during  the 
last  year  of  the   war  against  Austria  and 
Russia.     The  Turks,  he  says,    who  are  re-^ 
presented  as  not  possessing  common  sense  in 
military  aflfairs,    nevertheless  carry  on  war 
with  some  kind  of  method-     They  disperse 
themselves  about,  in  oi-der  that  the  fire  of 
the  enemies  battalions  or  artillery  may  not 
be  directed  against  them:    they  take  their 
aim  with    admirable  precision,    and    direct 
their  fire  always  against  men  collected  in  a 
body ;  masking  their  own  manoeuvres  by  their 
incessant  firirg:    sometimes    they    intrench 
themselves  in  ravins  or  hollows,  or  conceal 
themselves  upon  trees;  at  other  times  they 
jwjyance  \n  several  small  companies,  consist- 
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ing  pf  forty  or  fifty  men,  carrying  a  bande^ 
role  or  little  flag,  which  they  fix  onwar45  in 
order  to  gain  ground :  the  most  ad^-anced 
kneel  down  and  fire,  and  fall  back  to  reload 
their  pieces;  supporting  each  other  in  this 
manner,  until,  upon  an  advantage,  they  rush 
forward  wd  advance  their  standard  pro-^ 
gressively,  Such  is  their  constant  method  ; 
the  different  snaall  bodies  carefully  observing 
a  line  or  order  in  their  ^rpgresa,  so  as  not  to 
cover  each  other^  The  repeated  shoutings 
and  crieg  of  allah  encourage  the  Mussulmans, 
and  together  with  the  immediate  decapita^ 
tion  of  the  wounded  i^^ho  fall  into  their  power, 
produce  an  effect  which  sometimes  alarms 
^nd  disheartens  the  Christian  soldier*,  Dr^ 
Wittman  condemns  the  employment  pf  i?uch 
a  multiplicity  pf  standards,  banners,  and 
flags,  wbichj  he  says,  the  Turks  suppose  to 
have  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  enemy  with 
terror  and  dismay:  but  as  it  appears  frona 
his  jpqrnal,  tljat  h?  had  nq  pppprtunity  of 

#  i*  L'iastinct  de8  Turciy  qui  vaut  souveat  mieux  que  I'esprit 
des  ChrcticnSy  les  rend  adroits  et  capal^les  de  &tre  tous  ks  metiers 
}t  la  guerre,  Mais  ih  i^'oot  que  la  premiere  reflexion :  ils  ne 
sont  pas  susceptibles  de  la  seconde^  et  apres  avoir  depense  leur 
momeDt  de  bon  eensi  assez  joBte,  assez  adroit,  ils  tieDnent  4\l 
fou  et  de.  Tcnfai^t."     (Voyage  a  Constantiiioplej  p»  |97. ) 
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observing  the  Turk?  when  actually  engaged 
with  the    enemy,    he  'probaWy  may    have 
exaggerated  the  inconvenience  of  the^'stanr 
dards,   ibough  he  justly  stiles  them  trivial 
pbjects ;  for  perhaps  they  dp  pot  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  diminish  the  effective  force 
which  otherwise  would  be  brought  into  acT 
tion,  nor  do  they  seeifi  to  shackle  and  im? 
pede  the  mili|ary  operations  \n  the  field  of 
battle*, 
fendiog         I  have  heard  Russian  officers  commend  the 
^rcwes.      active  valour  and  address  of  the  Turks  in 
their  skirmishes  with  the  loose  troops  and 
Cossaks,  a3  wpU  as  their  persevering  courage 
in  the  defence  of  their  fortresses :  l)ut  it  re- 
quires the  actual  presence  pf  danger  to  in- 
duce them  to  use  precaution,  or  to^  introduce 
regularity  into  the  performance  pf  military 
duty  in  their  garrisons.     When  the  Russian 
army  was  approaching  Ismae},  General  3ut 
warow,  wishing  to  know  the  state  pf  defence 
in  the  Turkish  fortress,    despatched  a   few 
Cossaks,  with  orders  to  seize  and  bring  away 
some  person  pf  the  garrison,     The  Cossaks^ 
under  favour  of  the  night,  approached  close 
to  the  wall  of  a  battery,  where  the  Turkish 
jjentinel,  after  having  finished  his  pipe,  was 

♦  See  Dr.  Wittman's  Trtfdff,  p,  «S2. 
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pitting  ero8s4egged  on  one  of  the  guns,  end 
amusing  hioMelf  with  singing :  his  entertain* 
ment  was  interrupted  by  a  rope  with  a  slip 
]£not,  with  which  they  pulled  him  to  the 
ground,  and  dragged  him  away  tp  the 
Jlussian  headrquarters,  An  officer,  who  was 
present,  assured  n^e,  that  when  the  man^s 
apprehensions  as  to  his  personal  ^fety  were 
removed,  he  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laugh* 
^r  at  the  ridiculousness  of  his  own  cap^ 
ture. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Ottomans  wage 
war,  appears  vicious  and  imperfect  when 
compared  with  later  improvements  in  rnili*^ 
tary  science:  Their  system  was,  h9wever, 
confessedly  superior  to  the  unmixed  feudal 
institutions,  which  yrefe  contemporary  with  it 
)n  the  other  CQuntrie^  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  sultans  owed  the  success  of  their  arm^ 
during  four  centuries  to  the  ameliorations 
which  had  been  introduced  into  their  esta^- 
blishniepts.  Modern  nations  have,  however, 
so  far  outstripped  the  Turks  in  the  career  of 
improvement,  and  their  own  confidence  in 
their  ancient  modes  of  attack  and  defence  is 
so  weakened  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  that 
they  are  generally  considered,  not  merely  ^ 
inferior  to  the  enemies  who  are  opposed  to 
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them,  but  as  having  degenerated  from  thei? 
warlike  ancestors.  The  charge  cannot  ith 
deed  be  wholly  denied ;  yet  I  must  declare, 
that,  as  far  as  my  unbiassed,  though  perhaps 
imperfect,  observation  enables  me  tq  judge, 
fL  diffidence  in  the  talents  of  their  generals 
is  all  that  distinguishes  the  modern  from  the 
ancient  Turkish  armies.  We  have  seen  them 
under  diflferent  commanders,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  campaign,  heroes  at  Acre,  and 
most  contemptible  cowards  at  Aboukir.  It  is 
a  just  and  true  remark,  that  a  nation  suffers 
no  real  nor  essential  loss  but  when  it  loses 
the  character  to  which  it  owed  its  succisss. 
Now  when  we  ^consider,  that  this  character 
among  the  Turks,  as  individuals,  is  unchang- 
ed, aiid  that  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
circumstances  may  arise  which  may  call 
forth  the  talents  of  some  great  leader 
who  may  yet  rekindle  the  spirit  and  orga-t 
nize  the  force  of  the  nation,  we  should  care- 
fully guard,  especially  in  such  critical  times 
as  the  present,  against  an  indulgence  of  that 
contempt  which  sonie  writers  endeavour  to 
excite^. 

*  My  opinioir  on  this  nibject  is  further  coDfirmed  by  the  fbl* 
lowing  obserratioQ  of  a  military  traveller.  "  La  religion  et 
I'habitude  soot  detix  barrierts  qm  emp^chent  aut^t  les  Turct 
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If  we  may  credit  the  Baron  de  Tott  (and  utSi 
Jiis  sprightly  egotisms  seem  to  n>e  to  possess 
more  Veracity  than  his  remarks  show  candour 
or  judgment),-  we  should  place  but  little  con- 
fidence m  any  of  the  tables  which  some  au- 
thors have  exhibited,  as  a  view  of  the  effec- 
tive ;military  force  of  the  Turks.  Indeed 
what  information  can  4  stranger  hope  to  de^ 
rive  from  any  means  within  his  reach,  ^when 
the  vizir  was  obliged,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  his  own  army,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Imports  in  the  Vienna  gazette*  ?  If  we 
reflect  upon  the  disorders,  which  have  been 
before  enumerated  as  having:  insinuated  them- 
selves  into  the  Turkish  armies,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  is  inseparable  from  them,  we 
must  be  convinced,  that,  although  the  Turkish 
pation  be  individually  brave,  it  is  less  sur- 
prizing, that  thdy  are  inefficient  when  united 
fhanthat  they  do  not  disband  immediateljr 

f  avancer  quc.4e  i,ecakr«  Ja  crms  qu'on  les  acctue  k  tort  d^aroir 
fUgeniri.  Li^  Turcs>  qm  oot  fait  deux  fois  le  siege  de  Vienne^ 
ressemblbienty  >peu  de  chosen  prcs,  aux  Turcs  qui  pnt  ete  rain- 
queur*  a  Karapsebe$,  et  uincus  a  Martiuesti*  Lea  Turcs,  qui 
jpnt  rendu  Jsmael,  etoiei^t  ausai  brares  et  aussi  i^orans  que  neux 
/qui  opt  pris  Rhodes.  Ila  soot  a  peu  pres  au  mSme  point :  ce 
•ont  let  autres  peuples  qui  out  jput  des  progres."  (Voya^  a 
l^onsiaatlnopley  p.  IBS.) 

f  Pe  Tott'8  Mesnojn,  7.  iii,  p.  181. 
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after  being  collected  together.  According 
to  the  modern  system  of  poUtics,  which  ex- 
hausts the  wealth  of  the  independent  king* 
doms  of  Europe  by  maintaining  a  standing 
army,  greater,  in  many  instances,  than  was 
formerly  thought  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  three  parts  of 
the  globe,  the  miUtary  power  of  the  Turks 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  disproportionate 
to  the  vast  extent  of  their  dominions.  Mar- 
sigli  calculated  the  total  effective  force  of 
their  armies,  or  that  which  could  be  brought 
into  service  against  a  foreign  enemy,  at  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  after  de* 
ducting  those  whom  the  public  safety  re- 
quires to  be  employed  in  the  provinces  and 
in  guarding  the  high  roads,  and  allowing  for 
the  fraudulent  returns  of  t;he  toprakly  mili* 
tia ;  an  abuse  which  is  now  become  so  fami* 
liar  that,  in  ordering  levies,  the  state  itself 
scarcely  dares  to  count  upon  raising  more 
than  half  the  number  of  men  who  are  entered 
upon  the  public  registers*.      The  capiculy 

*  I  am  justified  in  rejecting  as  ioaccurate  tke  detaili  of  the 
Turkish  military  force  a«  published  by  Mr.  Eton,  but  I  acknow- 
ledge the  justness  of  his  concluding  censure  of  their  armiea 
(Survey,  p.  72. ),  in  which  we  find  ^  none  of  those  numerous 
details  of  a  well-organized  body,  necessary  to  give  quickness 
strength,  and  regularity  to  its  actions,   to  avoid  confusion,  t% 
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•are  the  only  part  of  the  Turkish  armies  sus- 
ceptible of  such  improvement  in  discipline 
and  tactics  as  to  become  capable  of  opposing 
in  the  field  the  regular  troops  of  Christendom ; 
and  their  number,  from  the  limited  revenues 
of  the  sultan,  must  always  be  inadequate  to 
any  great  undertaking,  or  any  efficacious*  re- 
sistance* The  toprakly  soldiery,  being  un- 
taught and  undiscipUned,  do  not  seem  to 
merit  a  higher  estimation  than  the  provincial 
militia  of  the  Christian  states,  and,  on  a  re-- 

repair  damages^  to  apply  every  part  to  some  use :  nothlngy  at 
ivith  tts»  the  result  of  reasoning  and  combination^  no  systematic 
attack,  defence,  or  retreat,  no  accident  foreseen  or  provided 
fcr.'' 

Marsigliy  wliose  calculation  though  made  a  century  ago  is 
perhaps  the  most  correct  of  any  which  have  hitherto  been  pub« 
lished»  divides  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Ottomans  into  two 
classes,  and  estimates  the  number  of  each  as  follows. 

The  caplculy  consists  of  in&ntry  and  cavalry :  the  infimtry, 
composed  o[jam%arieff  agemoglans^  ^ofigUf  gehfgis^  and  saiiaif 
amounts  to  58»864«  men,  of  whom  21, 4M  janizaries  are  required 
for  the  garrison  and  frontier  towns :  the  cavalry,  consisting  of 
tJtaAii  and  chaoushet,  amounts  to  15,284  The  feudal  militia,  or 
^e  total  of  the  contingenu  of  all  i^pashaUksf  the  xiameii,  and 
tiie  4itnar4$  amoonu  to  126,292:  besides  which  ttie  Tartars 
Cormeily ..femished  12,000  tributary  soldiers;  and  the  princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  8000  men,  but  these  should 
not  be  considered  as  soldiers,  as  they  were  chiefly  employed  in 
servile  labour,  and  many  of  them  carried  only  a  spade  and  pickaxe. 
The  terratculy  cannot  be  calculated,  as  they  were  enlisted  only 
Vn  time  of  war,  and  in  such  numbers  as  the  service  required* 
(See  Stato  militare  dell^  imperio  OttonwmOi  u  i,  p.  9Q|  134.) 
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vW  of  the  disposable  force  of  tlie  OttbtitilUl 
empire^    should  flcarcelj  be  taken  into  ac-^ 
count ;  but  to  an  invading  arm j  thej  oppose 
a  resiatance  by    no  means  to  be  despised. 
Every  motive  of  enthusaasm^  patriotism^  and 
pri\*ate  interest^  confirms  the  aversion  of  the 
Turks  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners.     In  our 
own  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bosniai  Albania^ 
and  Croatia^  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  have 
successfully  defended  their  rdigion  and  their 
country  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  the  French  armies 
In  Egypt  met  with  more  obstinate  resistance 
from  an  armed  yeomanry  than    they   have 
since  experienced  in  tiTiversing  the  most  war- 
like countries  of  Europe.     The  volunteers  of 
Mecca,  undismayed  at  the  conquest  of  Lower 
Egypt,  came,  at  their  own  expense,  to  at- 
tack a  people  of  infidels. '    Armed  widx  their 
lances,    their  daggers,    and  their    iire^arms^ 
th«y  attacked  with  courage  and  resisted  with 
obstinacy :  though  mortally  wounded^  their 
zeal  and  their  animosity  were  unabated ;  and 
Denon  saw  one  of  these  determined  patriots 
wound  two  French  solcliers,  while  they  held' 
him,    pierced   through  the  body  with  their 
bayonets,  against  a  wall.     It  is  pleasing  to 
Contrast  the  energies  of  an  independent  peo-* 
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pie  with  the  slavish  submission  of  those  vho 
see  nothing  but  a  change  of  governors  in  the 
subjugation  of  their '  country.     The  fellahs 
of  Egypt,  a  race  of  people  still  more  abject 
than  the  rayahs  of  Turkey,  withheld  their 
contributions  from  the  French,  as  they  for- 
merly had  done  from  the  Mamelukes,  until 
they  discovered    by  the  blows  which  were  • 
inflicted  on  them,  that  the  rights  of  their 
former  tyrants  were  transferred  to  their  con- 
querors.     But  the  Qjakliy   or  householders, 
no  less  than  the  feudal  proprietors,  fought 
with  valour,   undiminished  by  this  want  of 
success,  from  the  ruined  walls  of  Alexandria 
to   the  ancient  Roman  frontier,  Syene.     The 
language  of  the  historian  beai^J  unequivocal 
testimony  to  their  patriotic  virtue.     Alexan- 
dria WM  taken  by  storm :  the  besiegers  left 
two  hundred  soldiers  in  the  breach  through 
which  they  entered:    but  of    the  besieged 
none  fled,  they  fell  with  glory  on  the  spot 
which  (hey^had  failed  in  defending*.     With 
such  examples  before  our  eyes,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  question  the  facility  of  subduing 
a  people,  whose  country,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, must  encourage  their  exertions  and  pn> 

j^  Denotty  Voyage  dant  U  Basse  et  la  Haute  Egypt^  t*  h 
jr.  4«,  S2S. 
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fraction  of  the  treaty,  made  by  Mahomet  the 
Fourth  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  is  sup- 
posed, by  pious  Mussuhnans,  to  have  been 
the  effective  cause  of  all  the  subsequent  dis- 
grace of  their  armies,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
their  empire:  therefore  I  doubt,  and  even 
venture  to  contradict,  the  assertion,  **  that 
this  sentence  of  the  uhma^  with  thousands 
xiiore  of  the  same  kind,  stands  on  record, 
that  a  treaty,  made  with  the  enemies  of  God 
«md  his  prophet,  might  be  broken ;  there 
being  nothing  so  worthy  a  Mahometan  as  to 
undertake  the  entire  destruction  of  Chris- 
tians*/' 

.  The  treatment  of  prisoners  who  are  con- 
sidered as  private  property,  consequently 
varies  according  to  the  passions  of  the  cap- 
tor: that  of  public  prisoners  is  indeed  de- 
serving of  reprobation.  I  have  seen  them  in 
the  bagnio,  loaded  with  irons,  coupled  with 
the  vilest  felons,  and  forced  to  common  la- 
bour, with  the  same  undistinguishing  inhu- 
manity. The  prisoners  of  tlieir  own  nation 
are  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies : 

saire  de  Pmsubordinatioa  des  troupes>  de  la  ferocite  du  toldtt* 
8ur-toat  quand  il  est  victx>neuxy  et  d'une  fbule  de  circonsunces, 
^t>8olument  6trangeres  aux  low  de  I'lslamisme."  (Tab.  Geo. 
U  iv,  p,  SOS*) 

*  Surrey  of  the  Turkish  «mpire|  p*  100. 
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liie  Turkish  government  expresses  no  anxiety 
HS  to  their  fete :  they  are  neither  ransomed^ 
nor  exchanged  I  and  their  Christian  con- 
querors condemn  them  to  a  state  of  slavery^ 
with  no  compassion  to  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ings, and  no  hope,  however  distant,  of  de-^ 
liverance** 

The  Turkish  forces  at  sea  have  always  i3eeri  rurkisii 
contemptible.  During  the  siege  of  Constan-  "*'^^' 
tinople,  their  navy,  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred vessels,  was  baffled  by  one  Imperial, 
and  four  Genoese,  ships,  which  threw  suc- 
cours of  men  and  suppHes  of  provisions  into 
the  capital  Sandys  says,  "  that  they  did 
not  hazard  the  revenue  of  Egypt  by  sea,  for 

•  Denon  (t,  i,p.  27.)  thus  describes  the  joy  of  the  l*urkish  pri- 
soners in  Malta  on  being  released  by  the  Frendi.  "  Pour  prendre 
une  id6e  de  leur  esttrtee  satisfiiction  dans  cette  oirCtastance.  il  fiiui  '  ^y 

savoir  que  leur  gouvernement  ne  les  rachetoit  ei  ne  les  echangeoit  '^^  *' 

jamais,  que  leur  esclavage  n'etoit  adouci  par  auCun  espoir ;  ils  n^ 
pouTOient  pas  mftme  rdrer  la  fin  de  leurs  peines/* 

As  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  travelliag  in  Italy,  1  must 
quote  Mr.  Griffiths  with  caution.  He  says,  (p.  11. )|  <<inth<i 
prisons  of  Genoa  I  beheld  the  very  lowest  pitch  of  human  wretch^ 
edness  and  degradation  1  A  number  of  aged  Turks  were  chained 
to  the  wall  in  stone  recesses,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other  ^ 
and  some  still  more  aged,  in  cells,  so  low  that  they  were  ncftt 
able  to  stand  upright !  Many  of  these  men  of  misery  apjpeared  to 
hare  lost  all  sense  or  recollection ;  and  One,  who  particularly 
attracted  my  attention,  had  counted  no  less  thaa  twemy^seresk 
years  of  captiTity.'' 

U2 
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fear  of  the  Florentines,  who,  with  six  shipS^ 
had  kept  the  bottom  of  the  straits  for  three 
years/'  Their  disasters,  in  their  several  sea- 
fights  with  the  Venetians  and  the  Russians, 
are  well  known ;  and  in  their  late  co-opera- 
tion with  'the  English^  during  the  Egyptian 
campaiign,  the  contrast  was  striking,  between 
the  beauty  of  their  ships,  and  the  ignorance 
and  timidity  of  their  officers  and  people. 

Mr.  Eton,  and  Mr.  Griffiths  in  a  still  more 
recent  publication,  venture  to  describe  the 
present  state  of  the  Turkish  navy  from  the 
remarks  of  Baron  de  Tott,  or  from  their  own. 
transient  observations  made  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Turks,  indeed,  although  the  canon  nameh 
of  Sultan  Soliman  contains  many  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  their  navy,  considered 
it  as  an  object  of  inferior  importance,  until 
the  destruction  of  their  fleet  by  the  Russians 
in  the  harbour  of  Tcheshmeh.  Since  that 
event  the  government  has  occupied  itself  seri-' 
ously  in  the  establishment  of  a  respectable 
naval  force,  and  the  zeal  which  die  celebrated 
Hassan  Pasha  first  displayed  in  this  branch 
of  service,  has  been  inherited  by  all  who 
have  succeeded  him  in  the  post  of  capudan 
pasha :  so  that  such  language  as  the  follow- 
ing cannot  now  be  applied  with  truth  to  nsy 
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department  of  tlie  marine  service  of  the  Ot- 
tomans. "  High-decked  vessels,  the  lower 
tier* laid  under  water  with  the  least  wind, 
entangled  rigging,  bad  cordage  and  pullies, 
thirty  men  in  the  gun-room  to  move  the  til- 
ler, encumbered  decks,  and  guns  without 
equality  in  the  calibre*/' 

I  went  on  board  some  ships  of  war  on  their 
return  from  a  cruise  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
year  1790,  and  certainly  saw  a  confusion 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  It  was 
a  perfect  bazavy  or  market-place,  and  shops 
were  erected  all  round  the  between-decks, 
witli  no  apparent  intention  of  removing  them. 
De  Tott  says,  with  an  affected  levity,  which 
is  highly  unbecoming  when  describing  the 
manners  of  a  nation,  "  that  the  proposition 
to  lower  the  decks  was  rejected,  on  account 
of  the  height  of  their  turbans^  and  that  of 
raising  the  mast,  because  it  would  occasion 
the  vessel  to  heel,  and  incommode  the  crew-f'' 
But  the  fault  was  in  those  who  suggested 
such  improvements  without  sufficiently  cor- 
recting the  pertikss  of  manner  which  out- 
weighed, at  least  in  the  estimation  of  Turk», 
the  merit  of  their  advice.     Why  should  im^*. 

♦  See  De  Tott'a  Memoir*,  v.  iii,  p.  2Q* 
f  Memoiriy  ▼.  iiiy  p.  178. 
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provemeiits,  so  evidently  necessary,  have 
been  rejected,  at  the  same  period,  when, 
upon  proposing  a  new  school  for  mathema- 
tics, it  was  immediately  estabhshed?  Upon 
pointing  out  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  the 
bayonet  was  adopted^  Upon  De  Tott's  sug-» 
gestion,  a  machine  was  erected  for  masting 
vessels.  A  new  foundery  of  cannon  was  built. 
A  body  of  artillery-men  was  instituted,  and 
forts  werp  erected  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Black 
Sea,  The  mildness  of  manners  of  a  French 
ahipr-builder  of  the  name  of  Le  Brun*,  whom 
Hussein  Pasha  engaged  in  the  Ottoman  ser^ 
vice,  removed  every  obstacle  to  the  e3;:ertion 
pf  his  great  abilities,  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time  a  complete  reform  was  introduced  into 
the  department  which  he  superintended. 

Their  navy  now  consists  of  several  good 
phips,  built  by  E^uropeans,  or  from  Euro^ 
pean  models,  but  manned  by  people  unac-p 
customed  to  the  sea.  They  have  not  yet 
formed  any  plan  for  educating  aijd  training 
up  seamen,    though   the  Propontis   is  well 

^  This  gentlemaa  is  now  in  the  senrice  cf  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  His  talents  may  be  appreciated  by  Englishmen,  as  h» 
^uilt  the  Commerce  de  Marseilles,  a  firsi-nte  sbij»  of  yrtrj  large 
^imensioi^s,  now  in  oar  serrice. 
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adapted  for  naval  evolutions,  and  might  be 
made  an  excellent  school  of  practical  naviga- 
tion. Their  officers,  not  having  passed 
through  the  different  ranks,  merit  no  higher 
jBstimation  than  the  common  men ;  indeed 
almost  the  whole  business  of  tlie  ship  is  per- 
formed by  the  slaves,  or  by  the  Greeks  who 
are  retained  upon  wages. 

Those  accustomed  to  the  strict  subordi*- 
nation  and  punctilious  formalities  established 
in  the  armies  and  navies  of  other  European 
powers,  may  smile  perhaps  at  hearing,  that 
the  captain  of  a  man  of  war  has  been  cufied 
in  public  by  the  admiral's  own  hand  for  a 
slight  offence.  I  remember  too  to  have  seen 
a  journal  kept  by  an  Englishman  (an  adven* 
turer  who  served  on  board  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  during  a  cruise  in  the  year 
1790)  which  contained  the  following  remark. 
^^  This  day  the  admiral  amused  himself  with 
playing  at  chess  on  the  quarter-deck  with  a 
common  sailor.'^ 
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lifote  (A)  page  8. 

SIR  WILUAM  JQNES  announced  hi* 
intention  of  publishing  a  dissertation  on 
the  manners  of  the  Arabians  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet)  illustrated  by  the  seven 
poems  which  were  writteq  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that,  though  the  poems 
were  published  in  1785,  yet  he  could  not 
command  leisure  for  the  composition  of  the 
intended  dissertation^  The  general  criticism 
which  he  has  passed  01:1  each  of  these  seven 
poems,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Asiatic 
poetry*,  will  however  show,  how  very  dif- 
ferent must  have  been  the  state  of  manners 
and  society  in  Arabia  irqm  that  which  pre* 
vailed  in  Asiatic  Scythia,  previously  to  the 
establishment,  or  the  introduction,  of  the 
Mahometan  religion*  Sir  Williagfi  Jones  doea 
not  hesitate  to  compare  them  with  the  song 
of  Solomon,  as  well  in  animated  gayety  ancj 
floweriness  of  diction,  as  in  th^  various  and 

*  See  Foes.  Aslat.  ConuoeBt*  cap.  iii 
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j^elicate  comparisons,  the  exquisite  choice  of 
words,  and  the  neat  lustre  of  images.  An 
/exposition  of  the  general  argument  of  these 
idylls,  and  a  selection  of  some  particular 
passages  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject 
of  ancient  Arabian  manners,  and  will  sjiow, 
that  the  Arabs,  instead  of  learning  from  the 
Spaniards,  rather  cpipmunicated  to  them  the 
romantic  character,  which  it  seems  their  ne\r 
religion  had  not  eradicated. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  Yemen,  or 
the  happy  Arabia,  is  situate  between  the- 
/eleventh  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, under  a  serene  sky,  and  exposed  to  the 
most  favourable  influence  of  the  sun,  enclosed 
on  one  side  by  vast  rocks  and  deserts,  and 
defended  on  the  other  by  a  tempestuous  sea; 
so  that  all  the  images  of  beauty  or  sublimity, 
whatever  natural  objects  can  affect  the  senses 
with  lively  and  pleasing,  or  with  gloomy 
and  terrible,  ideas,  are  equally  familiar  to  the^ 
imagination  pf  its  inhabitants. 

The  ancient  Arabians  h?id  fallen  almost 
universally  into  the  common  error  of  paying 
^ivi^ie  worship  to  the  firmament  and  the 
|ieavenly  bodies;  yet  the  religion  of  Ae 
jioble  and  the  learned  appears  rather  to  havi^ 
been  theism,   for  their  poets,   in  verses  of 
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undoubted  antiquity,  utter  sentiments  of  the 
purest  piety  towards  Allahy  the  supreme 
being*. 

The  Arabians  honoured  no  arts  except 
skill  fn  military  atchievements  (to  which 
horsemanship  was  subservient),  and  poetry 
and  rhetoric.  They  aspired  to  no  fame  ex- 
cept from  the  display  of  valour,  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitality,  and  the  practice  of  elo- 
quence-f-.  The  learning  of  the  nation  was 
comprised  in  their  poems.  To  poetry  was 
consigned  whatever  was  judged  worthy  of 
beinir  rescued  from  oblivion;  the  series  of 
their  genealogies,  the  exploits  of  their  iami- 
lies,  and  the  history  of  their  tribes.  They 
laboured  to  refine  and  enrich  their  language 
in  order  to  give  perfection  to  their  poetry^ 
and  the  perfection  of  their  poetry  gave  back 
stability  to  their  copious  idiom :  so  that 
poetry  became  the  repository  and  the  term 
of  their  knowledge,  t©  which  all  that  was 
useful  was  contributed,  and  whose  stores  of 
instruction  were  open  for  all  the  purposes 
of  hfe:J;.     The  birth  of  a  son,  or  the  fall  of 

*  See  DiscoT^rse  on  the  Arabs.  Jones's  works,  t.  i,  p.  *?• 
f  See  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  Pocock.  orat.  ante  canoen  lV)gnu» 
p.  10.  Discourse  on  the  Arabs,  p.  48. 
X  See  Pocock.  orat.  ante  carmen  Togra%  p.  10. 
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li  foal  of  a  generous  breed,  was  a  subject  of 
tongratulation  to  an  Arabian  family;  but 
the  tribe  derived  its  greatest  honour  from 
the  celebrity  6f  9,  poet.  Gellaleddinu  relates, 
that  the  surrounding  tribes  offered  th^r  feli-» 
citations  on  the  occasion,  they  themselves 
instituted  feasts  and  public  solemnities,  and 
their  women,  adorned  as  for  nuptials,  beat 
their  tymbals  before  their  husbands  and 
children,  congratulating  their  tribe,  that  its 
name  would  now  be  safe  from  decay,  and 
the  exploits  of  its  heroes  be  perpetuated 
to  the  latest  posterity  *,  The  moallaMt 
itself  (which  was  the  name  given  to  the 
seven  poems  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  hung  up  in  the  tenaple  of  Mecca, 
as  they  were  called  modhahabdtj  or  the 
golden,  fron^  their  having  been  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  folds  of  Egyptian  silk  -f-), 
as  it  proves  the  high  honour  in  which  poetry 
was  publicly  held,  indicates  also  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilization  among  the  people  of  Ara- 
bia, Indeed  if  civilization  be  estimated  not 
»ccojrc}ing  tp  the  usages  or  the  prejudices  of 

*  Ebn  Raschft^  apud  Pocock*  Spec.  p.  160. 
t  Sec  0*Heii)elot»  Wbl.  Oiient.  voc.  Moallaeat^  p.  S8^  Po- 
.cock.  Sprc.  f.  159»  981,  et  ia  calce  DOtarum  m  carmen  Tograi, 
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any  particular  country,  but  appreciated  ac- 
cording to  a  more  correct  and  general  stan- 
dard, we  have  certain  proof,  in  the  urbanity 
and  eloquence,  the  domestic  and  military 
virtues  of  the  Arabians,  that  they  were  emi- 
nently civilized  for  many  ages  before  their 
conquest  of  Persia, 

The  Arabians  divide  their  time  between 
their  military  expeditions  and  the  occupations 
of  pastoral  life.  They  remove  their  tents 
from  place  to  place,  and  when  their  cattle 
and  camels  have  consumed  all  the  pasturage 
of  a  district,  they  quit  it  until,  on  the  return 
of  a  new  season,  it  shall  again  be  covered 
with  verdure  *.  In  this  continual  change  of 
encampment,  the  tribes  which  occasionally 
become  neighbours,  hold  together  a  tamiliar, 
though  a  temporary,  intercourse,  during 
which  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  form 
alliances  of  inclination,  which,  because  of 
the  incessant  removals  of  their  abode,  and 
the  consequent  separation  of  the  parties,  ter- 
minate for  the  most  part  in  disappointment 
and  regret -f.  For  this  reason  almost  all  the 
poems  of  the  Arabians,  whatever  be  the  prin- 

♦  See  Strabo,  L  16,  p.  1084. 

f  See  Trait^  sur  la  po^sie  Orientale,  lect.  iii.  Joaes's  works, 
ToL  T,  p.  456. ' 
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Cipal  subject,  open  by  the  lover's  lamenting 
the  absence  of  his  mistress :  he  weeps  over 
the  vestiges  of  her  forsaken  habitation,  ad-* 
dresses  his  regrets  to  his  friends,  who  vainly 
endeavour  to  comfort  him,  and  announce.<^ 
his  resolution  to  discover  her  retreat  and  fol- 
low lier  in  the  midst  of  her  tribe,  though  tho 
road  should  be  beset  with  the  monsters  of  the 
desert,  and  her  dwelling  be  surrounded  by 
the  bravest  and  most  vigilant  of  her  country- 
men. "  Stay'* — says  the  poet  to  the  friends* 
\vho  accompany  him  on  his  journey — "  Let 
us  weep  at  the  remembrance  of  our  beloved, 
at  the  sight  of  the  station  where  her  tent 
was  raised  by  the  edge  of  yon  bending 
sands*/'  He  sighs  on  surveying  the  black 
stones,  on  which  her  cauldron  used  to  be 
raised,  and  the  channel  round  her  tent,  like 
the  margin  of  a  fish-pond  which  time  has  not 
destroyed -f-.  "  Are  these,''  he  exclaims, 
"  the  only  traces  of  my  beloved  ?  Are  these 
the  silent  ruins  of  her  mansion,  from  which 
when  I  saw  her  depart,  musk  was  diffused 
from  her  robe,  as  the  eastern  gale  disperses 
the    fragrance    of   clove-gilliflowers  ?    Then 

♦  Poem  of  Amriolkais,  rer.  1. 
f  Poem  of  Zoluir,  ?«•  4. 
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gushed  the  tears  from  my  eyes,  through  ex* 
cess  of  regret,    and  flowed  down  my  neck 
till  my    sword-belt    was    drenched    in    the 
stream/'     His.  friends,  in  order  to  alleviate 
his  affliction,  urge  several  topics  of  consola- 
tion :  they  remind  him,    not  only,  that  he 
had   before  suffered  disappointment  equally 
painful,    but,  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  full 
share  of  happiness.     The  recollection  of  past 
enjoyment  suspends  his  present  griefs,  and 
kindles  his  imagination :  he  relates  with  how 
many  spotless  virgins,  whose  tents  had  not 
yet  been  frequented,  he  has  held  soft  dalli- 
ance ;  how  he  visited  the  bower  of  his  mis- 
tress, though   it  was  surrounded  by  guards, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  tribe  who  wouM 
have  been  eager  to  proclaim  his  death,  while 
the  night  covered  with  darkness,  as  with  the 
waves  of  a  boundless  ocean,    the  arid  and 
pathless  desert,  whose  silence  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  bowlings  of  the  tyger ;  how  he 
passed  over  the  summits  of  rocks  where  the 
ostrich  wanders,  and  where  the  spirits  of  the 
mountains  utter  their  heart-piercing  cries*. 
"  I  approached — she  stood  expecting  me  by 

♦  Sec  Traitc  tur  la  poesic  Orient,  icct.  1. 
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the  curtain,  and,  as  if  she  was  preparing  for 
sleep,  had  put  off  all  her  vesture  but  her 
night-dress.  She  said,  by  him  who  created 
me  (and  gave  me  her  lovely  hand),  I  am 
unable  to  refuse  thee;  for  I  perceive,  that 
the  blindness  of  thy  passion  is  not  to  be  re- 
moved.— I  drew  her  towards  me  by  her 
curled  locks,  and  she  softly  inclined  to  my 
embrace*/^ 

But  love,  however  powerful  its  influence 
must  be  on  "  souls  made  of  fire,''  on  men  liv- 
ing in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  delight- 
ful objects,  aii||  the  enjoyment  of  perpetual 
spring  •!•,  is  not  the  exclusive  and  predomi- 
nant passion  of  the  Arab.  The  honour  and 
the  interest  of  his  family  and  his  tribe  en- 
gage him  in  continual  war.  His  own. forti- 
tude, and  tlie  swiftness  of  his  horse  (to  which, 
and  to  the  immensity  of  his  plains,  the  Arab 
is  indebted  for  his  freedom  .|),  are  equally  the 
subjects  of  his  commendation.  He  describes 
the  beauty,  the  speed,  and  the  spirit  of  this 
noble  animal  with   the  same  luxuriance   of 


♦  Poem  of  Amriolkaisy  ver.  ti^  25,  28'. 
f  See  La  Roque^  voy.  dans  1' Arabic  hcureuse,  p.  121,  123* 
153. 

i  Pocock.  in  calce  notarum  ad  cannen  Togr4i. 
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lancj,  with  the  same  accumulations  of  imager j/ 
as  the  charms  of  his  mistress ;  and  tl^  toilr 
of  the  chace  are  depicted  with  the  same  eiK 
thusiasm  as  the  success  of  an  amour<^ 
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